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G. J. Pennington, Esq., in the Chair. — 

The following worka were laid on the table • 

"An Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language," 
by G, J. Peunlngton. Esq. London, 1844. The first two volumes 
of the " History of Literature, or the Progress of Language. Wri- 
ting, and Letters from the Earliest Ages of Antiquity to the Present 
Times," by Sir William Boyd, A.M., M.D. London, 1844. " The 
Alphabet Explained, or the Science of Articulate Sounds,'* by the 
Rev. James Brodie, A.M. Edinburgh, 1840, " The Chess-Player's 
Chronicle," vol. ii. No. 7, contmning an article on the Welsh Tawl~ 
Bwrdd, hyD. Fry, Esq. " Oratitincula Latina Reginue Serenissimse 
Victorire ad Fomm Mcrcatorium proficiacenti a Divi Pauli Scholse 
Alumnis dedicata." Die Octobris xxriii. mdcccxltv. 

Two MS. Glossaries were presented to the Society: — 1. A Hat 
of provincial words used in the neighbourhood of Chertaey, Guild- 
ford, &c., by J. M. KeBihle,Eaq. 2. A Sotneraetshire Glossary, by 
Robert Leigh, Esq. 

The following papers were then read : — 

1. " Notices of English Etymology." By Hensleigh Wedgwood* 
Esq. 

In tracing the origin of words, we have for our guidance two in- 
dependent clues, the neglect of either of which is sufficient to de- 
prive our speculation of all scientific value : viz. the form of the 
word, its sound and spelling, and the signification. 

By far the most usual fault has been to pay too little attention to 
the latter branch of the inquiry; to be too easily satisfied with a 
resemblance of sound with little or no evidence of the actual use of 
the expressions, on which we build, in the sense required by our 
hypothesis ; or with insufficient illustration of the steps by which the 
actnal sense of the word forming the subject of inquiry has been 
evolved out of the acknowledged meaning of the root to which it is 
referred. Thus we see the word helter^skeller derived from " hila. 
riter celeriter," curmudgeuti from " coeur mechant," without the 
smallest attempt to sliow that such expressiona, in the sense here 
attributed to them, were ever really in use. 

The evidence necessary to establish the pedigree of worda with a 
vot. TI. s 



(Ili«i WfKMt\ U> tlio fiiroKtiing considerations can rarely be comprised 
ivIUilii ihfl IlinltH allowed to etymological inquiry in onr ordinary 
ilt<*tl(iiinrli'a, luid It would be far better to make it the subject of a 
ii«<]mrntt* work, apart from the regular lexicography of the language. 

Wtt havo only to look at Ihre's excellent Lexicon Snio-Gbthicum 
t«> »w how Interesting a work of this nature might be made by the 
study of our own language with even a somewhat superficial Imow- 
\m\ifv of thti ougiiate tongues. In such a work there would be 
MUt)ilo room for many contributors, and a field peculiarly adapted, 
M thtf author (Hinooived, for the cooperation of the members of the 
I'hiUJogioal Hoeivtv. It often happens to the philological student 
lu tUv course of hts reading to make out to his own entire satis- 
Akotlon tliv origin and explanation of detached expressions, which 
Ikhmiuv loKt to science solely from the want of a convenient means 
v>S (Huumuiiication. To give an instance : the author a short 'time 
back was struck with a passage in Pepys' Diary*, in which, he 
UHHkks of the " <.<oal harbour" among the outhouses of the Tower. 
*lliv moiUMtt it apiwared that the place where fuel was kept was 
i^krwvrlv known by this name, it occurred at once that we had here 
th» vvrixttt of those inuumeraUe " cold harbours" which have caused 
•vk mura diwusaion, being everywhere scattered over the face of our 
«\mnty laaiw in such abundahce, that Hartshome, in his ' Salopia 
AntMiua.' has been able to enumerate no fewer Uian seventy-one. 
Vi'kvn w\hh1 was the only fuel, the wood-yard for the supply of the 
•INN\Hi»din|C district must have been an important object in eveir 
MiKdchU^urKvHHl. If it were known that the Society invited such 
«\iMk«auuic«tio(w. wv might perhaps be the means of preserving 
Mwrtk v«iwsbl« knowledge, aiid nu^t gradually accumi^te mate- 
(WkW ^vr «tt vtymolom' v3r the Snj^ish language, for which, at Uie 
BWW ft < «!)«. w« hav«uttle to show beyond the uncertain guesses of 
)ttwiM> aiM thinner. 

Ilk ^ MK>winy •iMMHnens the author has endeavoured to exem- 
ytili^ W s^Wtt iliNk «>f what is wanting in this department of science. 
WhiJt alt Ute MMIM tiiiM to show how much satis£kction may frequently 
W «Nmim4 wi^sMt «l»|jq[cine vefr deep beneath the sui&ce. For 
Am ytMyiM* Im )m» takra a rw exmuides of words at the coouoence- 
iMWt v<if ^ ahi^Nrt. ill uttdetstood or iusufficientlT accounted for 
da t^ «*mkInm <MtlMtilM*k aad tias tihou^rbt it better to support his 
««tt>N*Vy Mirti p»Mi«iv« ^Ukttce a* he cv^ald piodoce. widi as little 
sHt^'Ma «» yvis ai bW «Mk iW sptvuktions of prrcedinijr autitois^ 

A»A>«rvc<. — [W w^!«^i '^ baa ^ «» combmmi to all ^ hinyitgf of 
<l» tV<>iai«MtC'»»?v'k.aa<W wane of ftuchiaHiott. pobttction : remain- 
iill^ wifch <i» <» tfc» ♦xywseitfifc ^* baaiw of saamay -'^ Aastojc intone 
«M*Ma<*»Mi|pM«^lb*wv<«iVKWMr ^^bwadb^ tat Italiaa aad Spaseh. 
«k <^^'< <j« ^cvc^NnateNt i ~ baaMktt^ i» KViscku ta tike same sease. 

«t W '.f<a« <diHlt<rtNtt- 

* ' )ll^ <*«Ns k>V *.>^«> Kiilr xNUm^ NML -'kttt »<>-- -XL^ *~-&VK » '■iiew. Mti •• 




Great toos hath largesae and great prise, 
For botli the viae folk and unirise 
Were wholly to her baadon brought, 
So well with yeftis has she wrought. — Chaucer, R. R. 1 160. 
In the original, 

Les aaigea avait et les fola 
Comuiunement il son banion, 

(She had them at her command.) 
Alatigst tlte land of Ro»5 he roars, 
And all obeyed at his handoton, 
Evtn fra« the north to authren ahoars. 

Battle of Harlaw in Jamteaon. 
Sone thei raised atrif, brent the kynge's townes, 
And his castles took — held them in their bandown. — R. Brunne. 

Hence, to abandon or embandon is to bring- under the absolute 
command or entire control of any one : to subdue, rulcj, Iwve entire 
dominion over him. 

Oft ^ygd (juhen it wald him like, 

He went till huntynge with his raenye. 

And awa the land aoandownt/t he 

That Doae durst wame{refuse) to dohis will. — Bruce, iv. 391. 



And he that tliryil (thrall) is is aocht hia 
All that he has embandomnyt is 
Unto bis lord, whatever he be. 



Id. 1,244. 



llie hardy Bruce ane oet ahandovtnt/t 

Twenty thousand be rewLlyt be force and wit 

Upon the Scottis his mew for to reskew. Wallace, x. 3 17. 

The king rycht weitl resawyt he. 

And wndretuk hia man to be, 

And him and hia on mony wyas, 

He abaitdownyt till hia aerrice. firuee, iii. 130. 

He that dredeth God wol do diligence to pleae God by his werkes and 
abandon himself with «d] Ida might well for to do. — Chaucer in Richardaon, 

Kenneth exhorted bis folkis to assaJlye felrgly their ennymes and to per- 
aeveir in fervetit battail, that it may be discussed ha the day qubidder the 
Scottis shall abandoten the Pichttg, or the Ptchtis the Scottia. — Belleuden in 
Jamieson. 

Now aa that which is placed at the absolute command of one 
party must by the same act be entirely given up by the original 
pOMeaeor, it was a very easy step from the sense of conferring the 
command of a thing upon some particular person, to that of re- 
nouncing all claim to authority over the subject-matter, without 
particultu' reference to the party into whose bands it might come; 
and thus in modem times the word has come to be used almost ex~ 
cluslvely in the sense of renunciation or desertion. 

The adverbial expressions "at abandon," "bandonly," " aban- 
donly," so common in the ' Bruce' and 'Wallace/ may be understood 
by reference to the French " k son baadon," " k bandon," pro 
arbitxio, at his own will and pleasure, at his own impube, uncon-> 
trolledlvj impetuously, courageously, determinedly. 

B 2 



The Sotliin'ons saw how that go bandownly, 

Wallace abaid ner hand their chivalry. — Wallace, v. 881. 

The Scottig men dang on sa fast, 

And gchot on thaim at abandown, 

As ilk man were a campioun, 

That all their fayis tuk the flycht. Bruce, xv. 59. 

The king that had thar with him then 

Weill fyve thousand wycht and worthi 

Saw thai twa sa ahandownly 

Schut amang thaim and come sa ner 

He wyst rycht weill withoutyn wer 

That thai rycht ner suppowall had. Bruce, ii. 105. 

Abash. — ^This word was formerly used in the sense of putting to 
confusion iroxa any strong emotion, whether of fear, of wonder, 
shame, or admiration : — 

A nd with that word came Drede avaunt. 

Which was abashed, and in great fere 

When he wist Jealosie was nere : 

He was for drede in such affray 

That not a worde durst he say. Chaucer, R. R. 

lii modem times the use of the word has been confined to the 
emotion of shame, and this restricted sense of the word has thrown 
etymologists on a wrong scent in seeking for the derivation. 

Abash is an adoption of the ^ench eshahir (to which it has often 
been referred) as sounded in the greater number of the inflexions, 
esbahisaons, eshahisaez, esbahissant. 

To convert the word thus inflected into English, it was natural to 
curtail merely the terminations ons, ez, ant, by which the inflexions 
differed from each other, and the verb was written in English to 
abaisse, or abaish. 

So we render ravir, ravish ; polir, polish ; foumir, furnish, &c. 
Many verbs of this form derived from the French were formerly 
written indifferently with or without a final sh, where custom has 
rendered one or the other of the two modes of spelling obsolete. 

Thus in Chaucer we find burnish written " bumy" ; astonish, 
"astony"; betray " betrash" ; obey, "obeisse" (or "obeyshe" in 
Robert of Gloucester). Speaking of Narcissus stooping to drik 
the poet writes : — 

In the water anon was sene 
His nose, his mouth, his eyen shene. 
And he thereof was all abashed, 
His owne shadow had him betrashed; 
For well he wened the fonne to see 
Of a childe of full grete beaut^. R. R. 1520. 

In the original — 

£t il maintenant s'ebahit. 
Car son umbre si le trahil, 
Car il cuida voir la figure 
D'ung enfant bel & dem6gure. 

In like manner abash was formerly written " abay" or " abaw" as 
well as •' abaysae" or " abaish" : — 



I saw the rose when I was nigh, 

It wai thereon a gooilly sight — 

For such another as I gesse 

Afurneiie waa tior more veniifille^ 

[ was abawid for merveille. H. R. 3(i 15, 

In the original — 

Moult m'ebahis de la merveille. 

Yield you madame on hiclit can schir la^t say, 
A word echo cuuld not sjjeiik she was su iibaytl. 

K. Hart in Jamiesoti. 

Custom, which has rendered obsolete betrash and obeiah, has exer- 
cised her authority in like manner over abay orabaw, hum)', ajstony. 
The origin of esbuhir itself is to be found in the old French 
" baer," ■' b&er," to open the mouth, an onomatopcEia, from the noise 
most naturally made by the Ups in that action. Heuce " baer" or 
" beer," in a secoudary application, is used to signify the doing of 
anything the natural tendency of which is to manifest itaelf by an 
involuntary opeuiog of the mouth ; to be struck with wonder ; to 
be intent upon anything ; and esbahir in the active form, is to strike 
with feelings of such a nature, to confound, to set agape : — 

In himself wss all his state 
More solemn then the tediouii pomp which waits 
On princes when their rich retinue l&iig 
Of horses led, and grooms besmear d wilh giild, 
Dazzles the crowd and neti lliem alfagupi-. — Miltori, P, L. 

Accoutre. — To equip with the habiliments of some particular 
office or occupation, an act, of which, in catholic countries, the fre- 
quent change of vestments at appointed periods of the church ser- 
vice would aiford a striking and familiar example. 

Now the person who had charge of the vestments in a catholic 
church was the sacristan, in Latin casfos sacrarii or ecdesice {barba- 
rously feminized into aistrix when the office was filled by a woman), 
in old French, " cousteur" or " coustre," " coutre." German 
" kiister," the sacristan or vestry-keeper.— Ludwig. 

Ad custodem sacrarii pertinet cura vel cuatodia templi — velu oegtenque 
tacrce ac vasa sucrorum, &c.— St, Isidore in Ducaiige. 

We see accordingly in the year 1473 an inventory of the jewels, 
ornaments, hangings, vestments (paremejis), books and other goods be- 
longing to the church of Notre Dame at Bayeux, taken in the presence 
of the servants and procurators of the "grand cousteur de la dite 
Eglise." 

The primitive idea in accouitrer would thus be to perform the office 
of sacristan to any one, to im'c.--t him with habiliments analogous 
to those employed by the priest in performing public service, 

Afpoud, ArFKaK. — We find the word " forum" in Ducange in 
the sense not only of market, but also of market-prke, in old French 
few OT flier. 

Hence afforer or affeurerj to tax or appRiise n tiling. AfForer or 
affeurer le vin, was to set a price at which, after payment of the 



droit d'vfforage to the feudal lord, the wine might la\rfully be sold 
by retail. 

From affeurer \re have " to a£Fere," in the same sense. Our afferora 
were persons whose duty it was to tax or assess the fines imposed 
by the courts upon individuals according to their means : — 

£t quod amerciamenta prsedictorum tenentium afferentur et taxentur per 
sacramentum parium suorum. — Charter of 1316 in Ducange. 

From " afforer," the more original mode of spelling the word, comes 
our " afford." Merchandise would be affored upon which a certaut 
price was set : and " to affor'd it" would be to allow it to go at the 
price affored. In support of this view of the origin of the final d, 
we may cite the two following examples, quoted by Richardson in 
his Dictionary : — 

[There is] no such offering of Christ in the Scripture where you will find 
,it once afford for all. — Sheldon in Richardson. 

ParoUe*. I would the cutting of my garments wold serve the tume, or 
the breaking of my Spanish sword. 

\st Lord. We cannot affoor'd you so. — All's well that ends well, Act. iv . 

In the first of these examples, " afford" is obviously used as a past- 
participle, implying that the offering was valued as an offering for 
all, thought worthy of that price. 

In the other example.-though used as a verb, " affoor'd " is written 
as a participle with an apostrophe before the d. 

Attsbcop, Cobweb. — ^Attercop is stiU in use in the North of 
England for a spider. A. S. ator-coppa, from ator, venom ; Isl. 
eitr. Eitr-orm, a poisonous snake, an adder. 

The remaining element cop or cob, which survives in our cobweb, 
and in the Dutch " spinne-kop," has not been satis^torily ex> 
plained. It is interpreted aq) by Jamieson, head by Boucher, but 
neither poison-cup nor poison-head would be a very appropriate de- 
signation of a spider, and still less spin-cup or spin-head, to which 
we should 4)e led by the Dutch expression. 

We find however in Frisian, " kop, " a bubble, blister, " bleb, " 
pock, of which latter indeed it seems to be a mere inversion, just as 
our pot is the German " topf." " Twaer kopet," the water boils ; 
"borne koppar," Isl. the small-pox. Atter-cop would thus be 
equivalent to poison-pock, venom-bag. 

In the old Swedish, according to Ihre, kopp was used to desig- 
nate a bee ; the word being probably in the first instance honey-kopp, 
firom whence the honey was dropped in the course of time, in the 
same way that the initial "atter " has disappeared in Flanders, leaving 
kopp, koppe, as the designation of a spider, llie contrast between 
the bee and the spider as collectors, the one of sweets and the other 
of poison, is of very old standing. 

2. " On the Ellipsis of the Verb in English Syntax." By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

' The word ellipsis will be used on the present occasion with the 
same latitude of meaning as in a former paper. Cases of real 
ellipsis are comparatively rare, and it often requires a very minute 



acquaintance with the tiatory of grammar, to determine whether a 
sentence apparently defective has or has not originated in one more 
perfect. If we confine our attention to what has been termed logical 
ellipsis, we soon find ourselves entangled in all the rc&nements of 
metaphysical distinction; and metaphysics, though they have often 
afforded a very convenient shelter to the philologist, have hitherto, 
it is apprehended, done Uttle to advance the science of philology. 
The first object of this, as of every other science, ia arrangement ; 
and if we cannot attain to a natural arrangement — if our knowledge 
\rill not enable ua to draw the line which separates the real horn 
the merely apparent ellipsis — we may show our wisdom by follow- 
ing the example of other grammarians, and not clogging ourselves 
with conditions which nobody has yet succeeded in carrying out 
conaiatently. An ellipsis, therefore, as the term is here used, will 
include the real or historical ellipsis, the logical ellipsia, and also 
any construction which, according to the present usage of our lan- 
guage, maybe considered as defective. 

In present usage, our language rarely admits an eUipsis of the 
copula, unless where the predicate is transposed so as to come before 
the subject, and the latter is preceded by the definite article or poa- 
aesaiv'e pronoun. In such eases of transposition the ellipsis is too 
cocamon to need examples, but there is. a peculiarity in Milton's use 
of the idiom which may perhaps deserve notice. After this ellipads. 
he very generally in the next clause of the sentence omita the per- 
sonal pronoun ; —^ 



1. 



Dogon hit name : eea-monster, upward man 
And downward tiah, yet bad (he) Lis temple high 
Rear'd iti A/otus. 



F. L. 1.482. 



2. — cruel kit eye, but (it) cast 

Signs of remorse. P. L. 1. 504, 

3. Vaia wisdom all andfahe philoiopiitf, 

Yet with a pleasing sorcery could (itj charm. P. L. 2. 565. 

When the words follow in their natural sequence, the omission 
of the copula is much less frequent, though instances of it are occa- 
sionally to he met with ; — 

4. Meals fur the Mtg, and tk^ bettg far meats', but God sliall dentroy 
both it and them. — 1 Cor, vi. 13. 

5. — many rivers clear 

Here glide in silver ewathea. 

And U'hat uf ali tnost dear, 

BujLton'!! ddit'itnis baths, 

Strong nle and noble clieer, Drayton. 

6. — by law tliou art condemn *d to die^ 

Yet this my comfurl : when your words are dujic, 

My woes end likewise, &c. Com. of Errors, 1. 1. 

7. — what noise there? ho — 

No noise, my lord, but needful conferenop. W. T. 2. 3. 

In the earlier periods of our language, this ellipsis was common 
in such clauses as began with the cunjunctiun copulative ; and after 
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the conjunctions " continuative" yet and though, it kept its ground 
in our literature till comparatively recent times : — 

8. po )<is strong men was slawe, ])at no strong was in fyjt 

18 men bi gonne to fie, andfayn ^at heo myjt. Rob. GIou. 121' 

9. — a prince, as hit were. 

By nom hym ys housewyf aud heeld hire hym self 
And Abraam tiat hardy one* to letten hym. 

Vis. de Dowel, pass. 4. p. 215. Whit. ed. 

10. — semirivus he semede. 

And naked as a neelde, and non help aboute hym. 

Vis. de Dobet, pass. 3. p. 324. Whit. ed. 

11. My son shulle in a madyn light 
Agens the feynd of helle to nght, 
Withoutyn wem, as son thrugh glas 

And she madyn, as she too*. Townl. Myst. 73. 

12. — drevin to the seis, quhare ane part of thaime eschapit be fischear 
batis, and the resideto vincutt and tlane. — Bell. Chron. 2. 19. 

13. So may he ever do! and erer flourish 

When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish'd the kingdom. Hen. VIII. 4. 2. 

14. Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 

Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. Rich. II. 4. I. 

15. Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. — Hamlet, 1. 3. 

16. — you, whom I Cvuld pity thus forlorn. 

Though I unpitied. P. L. 1. 374. 

17. — the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 
Though all our glory extinct and happy state 

Here swallow'd up in endless misery, P. L. 1. 139. 

When a sentence, or clause of a sentence contains some general 
assertion, it frequently opens with one of the pronouns indeter- 
minate in construction with the verb substantive, — it is, there are, &c. 
Our older writers, in such cases, sometimes omitted both verb and 
pronoun: — 

18. Lewede men cunne French non 
Among an hondryd imnethis on, 
And nevertheles with glad chere . 
Fele of hem that wolde here 

Noble justis. R. Cceur de Lion, 26. 

19. I see toppys of hyllis he, many at a sight 

Nothing to let me, the wedyr is so bri^t. — Townl. Myst. 32. 

20. — there was a noise — 

That R verity ; best stand upon our guard. Temp. 2. 1 . 

When the infinitive of the verb substantive, in construction with 
an accusative, follows certain verbs, we may at our option insert or 
omit it ; thus we may say, you thought him honest, it made me un- 
well, &c., or you thought him to be honest, &c. In the earlier stages 
of our language the infinitive, was omitted after many verbs which 
no longer allow of its ellipsis ; for instance, after the verbs to do, to 
know, to show, to hear, &c. : — 
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21. An oratotie — 
In worship of Diane of cliastite, 
Hath Theseus dune wroaffhi in nolile whe. 

Chau. The Ktiiglites Tale, 1065. 

22. — quit 1)15 fortunes here 

(Which you knew ffreat), ^nd to tlie certain hazard 

Of all uiicerlaiiUiea himself cominended- W. T. 3. 2, 

23. Let Fergua goisi kiiaw m« (food men, lirfaris of verteW) and not tin- 
mindful of gvd dtdei. — Bell, Chron. 2. I. 

24. — dcsiriiig^to have support agania tbe auld iiihabitantis of Ireland, 
a.nA. thawand Ihame, ane wild pep'dt, impacient, Sic. — Bell, Cliron. 1, 3. 

23. The residew of the Bntouia —Aer«(iii Mair king dune, and thatr army 
discomfist aend an herald, &c. — Belt, Chron. 1. 10, 

26. — a ought in vain, 

And noB'here finding, rather/for'd her xlain. — Dryden. 
Hath done wrought in ex. 21. is equivaient to hath caused to be 
wrought. 

Some of the most curious instances of eUipaia are found in cases 
where the auxiliaries enter into combination with the verb. The 
verb is getierally the subject of the ellipsis, but the auxiliary have 
was omitted both m the ])a£t teose infinitive Eind also aJ'ter the 
ausLiliaxies wiiiy, can, will, shall, &c. 

27. If I had had the ^iftes of grace, 
I never woitltl have sought, 

By niiy mciinea bucb worldly trashe 
Willi brother's bloud to bought. 

Higgins, M. for M. King Ferrex, lat edit. 
23. • — I lied like to been drownt. — Wheeler's Westm, Dial. 

29. -~ teak freet an ran nwoy, hrak oath gear, fearfully leaamd bii 
showder on like to kilt me. — Wheeler's Weslm, Dial. 

30. She'd a good mitid to tfeji/.^BBchelor's Bedfordsh. Dial. p. 132. 

31. I wald aU)M clerk of conyng wald dederde, 
Quhat gerris Lhiij uarld be Uirn^'t up so duwn, 

Merser, Ballade against tbe Timea. 
33. Your lege ye layd and your aly, 

Your trauticke fable not worth a fly, 

Freiithe king, or one or Ptber 

Rryurd^d ge should your lord, your brother. 

Sktilton, Against the Scottes. 

33. I am that Malin, one af Madftt/a sons, 

Wbidi tboiiglit to raigne and rule this noble isle, 

And would Bit done, but&c. — Iliggins, M. for M. King Malin, 5. 

34. Ff he had bene a God (aa aois him nam'd), 
He could not of ua Bretayncs laktuifuih: 

Higgina, M, for M. Lord Nenniu^SI, 

35. Yet if/ might my (piarrcl tri/'d* with thee, 
ThDU never hitd'et retournde. 

iliggins, M- for M. King Nenniua, 37, 

* NiccoU'a edition reads " I had," and tlie edition of 157S " have tried." It ia 
thus our editor!, pure down our vernacular idiutti. Ev<!n Milton's Englieti has been 
" corrected " ! 
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36. Yet would to God he had returnde again, 
So that I might but once the dotard tpyde. 

Higgins, M. for M. King Nennius, 33. 

37. Mutt ! / wad foil fain heard gome question tween you twain. — 
Hen. V. 3. 2. 

38. And frae his harp sic strains did flow 

Might rout'd the slumbering dead. Bums's Vision. 

39. What further clish-ma-clarers might been laid, 

No man can tell. Bums's Brigs of Ayr. 

40. — a ribbon at your lug 

Wad been a dress completer. Bums's Dream. 

This ellipsis is common in the Swedish. With us it seems to have 
prevailed chiefly in our northern dialects, and Shakespeare, in the 
only place where he uses it (ex. 37), puts it into the mouth of a 
Scotchman. It must however have been known to our other dia- 
lects, for Higgins, who employs it so frequently, was a West-of- 
England man. 

In the for larger proportion of these cases, the auxiliary is ex- 
pressed, and the supplementary part of the verb omitted. For 
example, when the past tense is coupled with the future, or with 
some combination of the verb expressing future time, the auxiliary 
have is often used without its participle : — 

41. — like silly beggars 

Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame 

That many have and others must sit there. Rich. II. 5. 5. 

42. — my loyalty, 

Which ever ha* and ever shall be growing 

Till death, that winter, kill it Hen. VIII. 3. 2. 

43. — for your highness' good I ever labour'd 
Morethanmy own; that am, Aatw, and shall be. — Hen.VIII.3.2. 

44. This dedication may serve for almost any book that hat, is, or shall 
be published.— Bolingbroke. 

Again, the infinitive is often omitted after the auxiliaries may, 
can, will, shall, &c., when another form or combination of the verb 
occurs in the same sentence : — 

45. Aungel, I sey to yow 

In what manere of wyse Xal this be ? 
Ffor knowing of man I have non now, 
/ have evermore kepi andxal my verginfte. Gov. Mjrst. 113. 
46< But it it taid and ever thall 

Betwene two stooles is the fall. Oower, fol. 2. 

47. /cA am Bory for my synnes and so «Aa/ icA evere. 

^ P. Plouhman, pass. 8. Whit ed. 

48. And he that mover is of all 
That if or toot or ever thall. 

So give hem joy. Chau. H. of Fame. 

49. Men dreme of thing that never wat nor thall. 

Chau. The Nonnes Preestes Tale, 430. 

50. You were as flowers new wither'd, even so 

These herblets «A<2//, which we upon you throw. — Cymb. 4. 2. 
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51. — garland! — wbicli I feel 

I am not worthy yet to bear, / shall 

Aasuredlf, Hen. VlII. 4. 2. 

£2. EmperDUT he was, 

pe noblest ]}at myjte bote {ijit he Criatine Has. R. Gl, 71 . 

tfSi — he vrole al out hem brynge afpe daungcr of Rome, 

And deliuer Jia land of lloinaynes and of atroiige men ech on, 
pat so fi-e lond as Jvis, ne sehulde nowei aon. K. Gl. 78. 

54. A ! ho hod evyr suche a chylde ? 

Nevyr creature jit that evyr was bore ! 
Scbe is so gracyous, Bche is so mylde — 
Soatilde ohildyrtofddyr andmodyreyyrmore. — Co7.Myat.&l. 

65. — be la yourself, 

As you wonld to your friend. Hen. VIIL 1. 1. 

In ex. 53. we have an ellipsis of the verb in both clauses of the 
sentence ; and perhaps the idiom we have been considering may be 
looked upon as merely a particular case of one more gEneral, which. 
may be thus defined: after the auxiliaries may, cmi, will, shall, Sic, 
tbe infinitive may be omitted whenever the conBtruction of the sen- 
tence is such as readily to suggest it. 

A very common ellipsi? or-ita the verb when it signifies the per- 
formance of some act referred to or suggested in the sentence. In 
the following examples, the verb supposed to he the subject of the 
ellipsia is placed within brackets : 

56. — - I iim tuight lobe Jilled and to hungre and to abound and to suff're 
rayseiste. 1 mai/ (do) alle (hinffit in him that comforteth me, — Wicl. Fil. 4. 

— he that most raai/ when he syttea in pride 
When itcoraeBonaB.«ay is keatendowne wyde. — TownLMyst- 84. 

I have seen myself and served against the French, 

And tket/ can (do duty) Uieli on ttorseback. Hamlet, 4. 6. 



57. 



58. 



59. 



60. 



Mecsenas and Agripgia, mho can mosi 

With Cecsar, are lib frieads. Di^den. 



Swete systeres to )itw aJte I knele 

To receyve I beacche your cbarite — 
Theff jual (yield it) don'tere. Cov, Mytit. p. 86. 

61. The mason aware grete athes him to 
That he notd (do) whatsam he wolde 

And never tel man on this iiiolde, — The Sevyn Sages, 3Q55. 

An ellipsis of the verb to go is exceedingly common after the 
auxiliaries tmU, shall, would. &c. when coupled with some adverb or 
preposition signifying motion to or from a place. 

62. Desolate, desolate wiW / As«ce and die. Rich. II. J 2. 

63. Then buckling close, doth not at random hack 
On the hard cuiraas on bi9 enemies back. 
But undt-r'a beJly (cunning) finds a skin 

Where (and but there) his sharpen'd blade will in. 

Sylv. Du Bartaa, 6th day. 

64. — he beheld abonto 

J?e dures were bo sperd, lie mt/yht in no itede oirft ,— R. Br. 93, 
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65. — they will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, and revel all 
with him. — Cor. 4. 5. 

66. — I wote wheder I shalle ; 

In helle I wute mon be my stalle Townl. Myst. 16. 

67. I yet remember 

Some of these articles, and ovt they shall. — Hen. VIII. 3. 2. 

68. — per nas so god knyjt non nower in France, 
pat in joustes scholde at sitte ])e dynt of ys lance 

Pat Le ne schutde a down. ' R. Gl. 137. 

69. Than by my lay Y dare well swere 

They schttll a down. Octov. 1722. 

70. If I had a thunderbolt in my eye, I can tell, who should down. — As 
You Like It, 1. 2. 

71. Constantin walde after and warpen him j)eonne, 
Constantine would after and drive him thence. — St.Catherine,18. 

,72. You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. — Rich. II. 1. 2. 

The infinitive of the verb to have seems to have been omitted after 
the auxiliaries will or would ; at least the idiom, according to the 
present usage of our language, would be considered us defective. 

73. I — corouned Dufnald, Sir Malcolme brojier, 

His sonues ]>«• ne wald, ]i3 ton no )>e to]ier. R. Br. 90. 

74. Yei dele aboute the, for I wille none. Townl. Myst 16. 

75. / wol no woman thirty yere of age. 

It is but bene straw. Chau. March. Tale, 177. 

76. Anne Bullen ! no ; I 'II no Anne Bullens for him, 
There is more in it than fair feature,— Bullen, 

^0, we '"a no Bullens. Hen. VIII. 3. 2. 

77. Peace ! foolish woman — 

/ will not peace. Rich. 11. 5. 1. 

The above are the most usual cases in which the verb is omitted 
after the auxiliaries, but other instances of its ellipsis are sometimes 
met with, llie following may serve as examples : — 

78. The kynd of the shalle sprede wide 
From eest to west on every syde, 
From the southe unto the northe 

Alle that I say / shalle (bring) forth. Townl. Myst. 45. 

79. To the fare wi// 7 (betake) me. Townl. Myst. 85. 

80. English John Talbot, captains, calls you forth, 

A nd thus he would (say) — Open your city gates. 

Be humble to us, call my sovereign yours, 

And do him homage as obedient servants. 

And I'll withdraw me. 1 Hen. VI. 4. 2. 

The verb to go, when accompanied with an adverb or preposition 
signifying motion to or from a place, is sometimes omitted, even 
though there be no auxiliary ; — 

81. OtU of my doors, you witch, you hag. — Mer. W. of Windsor. 

82. — he 's gone to serve the duke of Florence, ' 
We met him thitherward. All 's Well that Ends Well, 3. 2. 
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8d. — to him arfaiH, entreat liim, 

Knee] down before hitn, M. fur Measi. 

84. With that she to kim again, and surely would h&ve put out hJs eyes, 

Sjc^^Sydney's Arcadio. 

Shakespeare also employs other idioms, which at the present day 
would require the infinitive of the I'erbs to go or to come, and which 
may remind us of the idioms ad cosnam condicere vel promittere, or 
of the Ciceronian phrases in Poiripeianttm vcl in s-uburbamim cogitare. 

85. I would desire 

Mtf famous coitsia to the Grecian letiU. T. and Cr. 4. 5. 

86. Deiire him home. T. and Cr. 4, 5. 

87. Good aometirae queen, prepare Ibet hence for France. — Rich, II. 6. 1. 

The verb to say, like to §o, is omitted not only after an auxiliary 
(ex. SO), but ftlso occasionally under other circumatances ; — 

88. But off the town the ckff amyrttyle 
(H 18 name was callyd Tr^abauteJ 
Lordar t/ioit ^eve us anutivte, 
Alle the fatkoftfiis touri 

Proffer kern to knelt/ adoiin. Rich. Cfleur de Lion, 2858. 

This Engli&h idiom seems to iiave authorized the ellipsis which 
Milton uses bo frequently : — 

89. To whom ihm Jems, " Whit coocltideat thou hence," Src. — P, R. 
though the classical associations connected with it were probably its 
chief recommendation in the eyes of the poet. 

A change from the third to the first or second pronoun personal, 
without any of t!ie usual introductory phrases, hf said, &c., was very 
common in our earlier literature ; and the use of this figure in our 
classical poetry has been very unnecessarily traced by Addison and 
othere to a Greek or Roman original. A deeper insight into the 
history of our language will no doubt greatly lessen the number of 
Milton's " Latiniams." 

00. Conscience knelynge, to Jie king loutede 

To wite what his will were, and what he do sholde : 

Wait Ihou vmdde fts maidf, if ich wolU niseute. 

For hue ifsfatjne of \^ felauxhip, and for to be ^t/makf, frc. 

P. Ploiih. pass, 4. Whit. ed. 

91. A gret fawchin in band be bare, 

Comefijte with me iiom who that dare. — Rich. C. de Lion, 4510. 

92. pe kyng hym bisoaht, ala clerk of di^nite, 

To coroune Helianoiire, tftnt bisi-ke I J>». R. Br. 73. 

93. — adored 

The (iciil that made both aky, air, earth and heaven 

Which they beheld, the moon's rcuplendent Itunp, 

And starry pule ; (Aon alto mndest the night, 

Aliiker omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which toe, &c. P. L. <1. 723. 

This ellipsis however in our older dialect was more generally in^ 
troduced by one of the conjunctions, ac or and : — ■ 
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94. pe Romajmes seide eke ]>at heo nolde in no maner so wende 
Out of here land hiderward, ne heore power so sende, 

Ac je schulde of oure yonge folke teche for tofi^, &c. 

R. GIou. 99. 

95. Tho vere faitours aferede and feynede hem blinde — 

And maden here more to Peers, how thei mowe nat wirche 
Ac toe prayethfor ytu Peer*, and fore ^oure plouh hothe, 
]fat God for hut grace, ymre gram tmdtiplie. 

P. Plouh. pass. 9. Whit. ed. 

96. Treutiie cent hym a lettere, 

And bad hym bygge baldly, what hym best lykede, 
And sittheri sellen nit a ;em, and save >e wynnynges 
Amenden Meson dieux ]ier with, and myseyse men iynde— 
And ich shal sende iow mytelue Seynt Mychel myn aungel 
That no devel shal yno dere. P. Plouh. pass. 10. Whit. ed. 

97. The kyng commanded knygtes tho 
To the cite for to goo 

And take the palmeres aUe three 

And bring hem her before me. Rich. Coeur de Lion, 698. 

In similar constructions, we sometimes find the verb to ask 
omitted: — 

98. And ich a roos right up with >at, and reverencede hym fayre, 
And ifhu* toil were, he wolde hu* name telle. 

Vis. de P. Plouh. pass. 4. Whit ed. 

When some act has been done in order to determine that which 
is doubtful, the clause which explains the motive is generally in- 
troduced with some such phrase as to know whether, to see if, &c. 
Our older writers generally used the conjunction without the verb : — 

99. Thus thei vysyted the Holy Land 

How they myght wynrte it to her hand. — Rich. C. de Lion, 646. 

100. — in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves, if God 
peradveniure will give them repentance, &c. — 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

101. — as a wolf, that hunting for a prey. 
And having stol'n at last some lamb away, 
Flyes with down-hanging head, and learedi back, 
Whether the mastifdoo pursue his track. 

Sylv. Du Bartas, 5th day. 
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Tte Kev. Dr. Hawteey in the Chair. 

A Grammar of tlie Persian Language, by Duncan Forbes, A.M. 
second edition: London. 1844, was laid on the tablCj — presented by 
the author. 

The folio mug papers were read; — 

1. "On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islancls:" — 
Continued. By the Rev, Richard Garnett. 

In proceeding to give some account of the dialects which imme- 
diately succeeded, and to a considerable extent supplanted the 
British Celtic, it is proposed to commence with those pecuhar to 
our Northern provinces, not as being necesaarily first in order, but 
as those which upon the whole are the most suBceptible of classifi- 
cation and illustration. 

As the invading SEixona consisted of several different tribes, it is 
reasonable to presume, from known analogies, that diversities of 
dialect already prevailed among them ; and this presumption is con- 
firmed by incidental expressions of Bede and other early writers. 
The Mercians of the midland provinces, the three divisions of East, 
Middle and North Angles, and the Northumbrians, extending from 
the Humber to the Forth, are distinctly stated to have been descend- 
ants of the Angli, who were a powerful tribe on the continent els 
early as the time of Tacitus. We know that those northern tribes 
had their popular and religious poetry, and, iu process of time, ver- 
nacular translataons from the Scriptures and other devotional works, 
entirely or chiefly in their own dialect. For example ; the poems 
of Caedmon, a native of the north-eEiflt of Yorkshire, were not, we 
may presume, originally in the ordinary West'Saxon dialect, in 
which we now have tliem, but in the form exhibited in the specimen, 
unfortunately very brief, printed by Wardey from on ancient manu- 
script. An elaborate analysis of the peculiarities of this fragment, 
by Professor Halbertama, will be found in the introduction to Dr. 
Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. The Runic inscription on 
the Ruthwell Cross, illustrated by Mr. Kemble, and the verses 
said to have been pronounced by Bede on bis death-bed, as given 
in the St. Gallen manuscript of Cuthbert's letter, relating his 
last moments, present the same peculiarities of form and ortho- 
graphy, but they are too scanty to aiford us anytSung approaching 
to a view of the dialect as a whole, Some monuments have how- 
eyer survived the general wreck of the Northumbrian and Anglian 
literature, of considerable value in a philological point of view. The 
first in time and importance, but which has not hitherto met with 
tlie attention that it deserves, is the Cotton MS. in the British 

rot. ti. c 
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Museum, Vespasian A. I., a Latin Psalter of the seventh century, 
with an interlineary Anglo-Saxon gloss, apparently of the ninth 
century, or possibly still earlier. A short comparison of this gloss 
with the Psalter published by Spelman, or any other of the ordmary 
West-Saxon texts, will show that it differs from them considerably 
in orthography, in grammatical forms, and, not imfrequently, in its 
vocabulary also. In short, it is not West- Saxon, but belonging to 
the Anglian class of dialects ; and its general correspondence with 
other known monimients, to be noticed hereafter, renders it highly 
probable that it emanated either from Northumbria or some adjoin- 
ing locality. A regular specification of all its peculiarities would 
occupy too much space, and would require a fuller examination of 
the MS. than it has hitherto received. Occasionally too the MS. 
fluctuates between common West- Saxon and Anglian forms; but 
the latter have such a preponderance as to give a decided character 
to the text. Among orthographical peculiarities, the most promi- 
nent is the regular substitution of oe for the broad e of the Weet- 
Saxon, corresponding to tio in Old High- German and the accented 
d, and occasionally ae in Icelandic : e. gr. 

boen, prayer ; West- Saxon, bfin. 

boec, books; „ b6c. 

coelan, to cool ; „ c^Ian. 

doeman, to judge; „ d6maq. 

foedan, to feed; „ f^an. 

spoed, fortune ; „ sp^. 

swoet, svoeet ; „ swit. 

woenan, to think ; „ w^nan. 

The analogy of the cognate dialects shows that the Anglian is the 
more original form. 

Other variations in vowels and diphthongs, though pretty frequent, 
are not so constant as the above. There is a general tendency to 
substitute simple sounds for complex ones : e. gr. a for the West- 
Saxon ea : all, omni^ W.-S. eall: eior a: deg, day, W.-S. dag ; 
fet, vessel, W.-S./«/ : also for eo : fcA/, light, W.-S. leokt: occa- 
sionally for u : thorh, through, W.-S. thorh. A thorough exami- 
nation of the MS. might perhaps enable us to discover and classify 
other peculiar forms. 

The grammatical inflexions also present noticeable variations from 
the ordinary type. The plural of feminine nouns in the sixth form 
of Rask commonly ends in e : theode, populi, W.-S. theoda. Femi- 
ninea in u preserve that vowel throughout the singular : e. gr. gifii, 
gift ; gen. dat. ace. g^, instead of W.-S. gtfe. The same vowel 
occurs in many adjectives and participles feminine, where the ordi- 
nary dialect has more frequentiy e : as micelu, magna, W.-S. mycle. 
In the personal pronouns, the accusatives mec, thee, udc, eowic, an- 
swering to the German nuch, dich, euch, are of regular occurrence. 
In the demonstrative pronoun or article, the nom. fem. is generally 
tie instead of seo, and in the oblique cases e takes place of « : e. gr. 
gen. thes. there, W.-S. thaa, thare. The dative masc. and neut. in 
both numbers is uniformly thtem, a form deserving of notice for ita 
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correspondence witJi the MEeso-Gothic l/iaim. Passing over a num- 
ber of other minute variations in nouns and pronouns, we may ob- 
serve that the most marked characteristic of the dialect appears in 
the first person singular of the present indicative of regular verbs, 
which uniformly terminates in u or o, presenting a close analogy to 
the Old Saxon and Lithuanian, but long obaolete in the West' 
Saxoa. Thus getreoKV, I believe ; cleopitt, I call ; selia, I give ; 
ondredu, I fear ; sitto, I sit ; driHco, I drink ; ageldm, I pay or yield, 
where a later hand has added 1'. [vel] offrige ; tfetimhru, instruam ; 
gloss « secunda ma»», V, laere ; according to the ordinary diakct. 
The second person generally ends in s instead of st, both in the 
present and imperfect : neosas, thou visitest ; ncerres, thou tumest 
away ; gesettes, thou ptace'st ; hfedes, thou lovcdst ; gexnonudes, thou 
diminishedst ; neasades. thou viaitedst ; smiredes, thou didst anoint ; 
where it wiU be observed tliat edes or ades is substituted for tlie or- 
dinary ending of the second person imperf. odest. The third pers, 
pi. imperf. also frequently ends in un — -fuledun, they became corrupt, 
Vf ,-^. falodon, — another point of agreement with the Old- Saxon. 
Hie verb substantive has also several peculiarities, the most remark- 
able of which is the plural of the present indicative eariin (sumus, 
eatis, aunt), the original of the English are, but totally unknown in 
Weat-Saxon. Another important characteristic of tlie dialect is 
the frequent omission of tiie prefix ge in past participles : hered, 
praised, W.-S. geherod; bledsad, blessed, W.-S. gebletsad ; soJil, 
Bought, W,-S. gesoM ; thus approximating in some degree to the 
Norse tongues. The importance of this characteristic wilt appear 
when we come to classify the more recent dialects. 

The documents which we have neitt to consider belong to a pe- 
riod when lapse of time and external causes appear to have affected 
iu Boine degree the purity of the dialect ; but, in recompense, we 
have the advantage of knowing pretty accurately to what locality 
and what age they are to be referred. We here allude to the gloss 
ot the celebrated Durham Gospels (Cotton MS, Nero, D. 4.), and 
that of the ' Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmcnsia,' lately edited for the 
Surtees Society by Mr, Stevenson. A chronological note in the 
latter document fixes the date of a portion of the MS. in A.n. 9/0, 
and the identity of the dialect, and it is also beUeved of the hand- 
writing in both, conspire with ail the entemtd evidence which we 
poBBCsSj to induce us to refer the whole Anglo*Saxon portion to 
Durham or its vicinity, in the tenth century. These texts agree 
with that of the Psalter in the general cast of the orthography : 
e. gr. in substituting a for the West-Saxon ea: ail, omnis; arm, 
brachium : e for bf : feger, pulcher ; and for to ; Uht, lumen : oe for e : 
doema, judicare. On the other hand, there are various peculi- 
arities sufficient to give a distiDct character to the text ; one of 
the most remarkable of which is the frequent substitution of i 
for e both in simple syllables and diphthongs : gtlef for gelef, nuegi 
for mmge, tkioslrum for theosirum, hiara for heara [W.-S, heoj'o], 
iwer for eower. llie differences in grammatical forms may be attri- 
buted partly to the effect of time and partly to extraneous influ- 

c 2 
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ences. In the first person of verbs, o is much more frequent than 
« : /ehto, pugno ; beta, CEistigo ; wuldrigo, glorior. The plural 
S is commonly softened down to s : biddas, precamur ; giwoedee, 
induite ; wyrcas, facite. The final n ia generally dropped in infi- 
nitives : gimersiga, celebrare; cuoetha, dicere; inngeonga, intrare. 
The oblique cases and plurals of weak nouns (Rask's 1st class) 
drop the final » in all genders : hearta, corda ; earthe (dat.), terr& ; 
name (W.>S. naman), nominis ; and not unfrequently an is converted 
into or » : ego, oculi ; witgo and witgu, prophetee (gen. sing, and 
nom. plur.). Th& last two peculiarities approximate to the Icelandic, 
which also drops the final n, and as they do not occur in the older 
text of the Psalter, they may possibly be the results of an inter- 
mixture with the Northmen. The writer has not met with purely 
Scandinavian words, either in the Gospels or the Ritual; but a 
friend, well-acquainted with the former MS., informs him that by, 
a town or village, and at, the prefix to the Norse* infinitive, occur 
once or twice. It is proper to observe that two of the above sup- 
posed indications of a more recent age also occur on the Ruthwell 
Cross, namely the infinitive in a : haMa for hyldan or healdjan ; and 
the termination of weak nouns in u for an : an galgu for on gealgan. 
If therefore this monument is to be referred to the ante-Danish 
period, which the history of the district would rather incline us to 
suppose, those peculiarities, and perhaps some others, must be con- 
sidered as belonging to this particular subdivision of the dialect. 
Possibly the Ruthwell and Durham, texts may be Northumbrian, in 
the strict sense of the word, and the Psalter, Anglian or Mercian. 

The last considerable text of this class is the gloss to the Bod- 
leian MS., commonly called the Rushworth Gospels, respecting the 
locality of which we can form at least a probable presumption. The 
gloss was the work of two scribes, Owen and Farmenn, the latter 
of whom describes himself as priest at Haraumda or Harewood. The 
only Harewood specified in the Domesday survey is the well-known 
place of that name in Wharfdale in Yorkshire ; and the analogy of 
the dialect to that of the Durham texts enables us to fix the origin 
of it with tolerable certunty in a northern county, as likely York as 
any other. Wanley, who was a good judge of the age of MSS., 
refers the Saxon portion of it to the end of the ninth or the begin- 
ning of the tenth century. It appears indeed, from the grammatical 
forms, to be somewhat older than the Durham Gospels, but in all 
material points the dialect is the same. A connected specimen, in 
which the discrepancies from the ordinary West- Saxon are specified, 
will show the nature of-die text more satis&ctorily than the enume- 
ration of isolated words. It is observable that the earlier portion of 
the gloss, executed by Farmenn, approximates in several points to 
the ordinary dialect, where that of his coadjutor Owen agrees 
closely with the Durham texts. For example, in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, the present indicative commonly ends in e and the infini- 
tive in an : sprece, loquor; sprecan, loqui. Phenomena of this kind 
may be attributed to the political and literary preponderance of the 
West- Saxon branch in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
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The result of the foregoing investigation is, that ttere exi&ta a 
class of documents exhibiting a marked difference m ortliograpliy 
and granmiatical forms from the ordinary West- Sax on tongue. Two 
of these, the Durham Gospels and the Ritual, may be referred with 
certainty to the heart of Northumbria ; and another with great 
probahility to the West Riding of Yorksliire, in a locality wlhere, at 
this day, a river forms the boundary between the Northumbrian and 
North-Anglian dialecta. The remaining one, the Cotton Psalter, 
cannot with certainty be proved to be of Northumbrian origin, 
geographically speaking; hut the general agreement of its furma 
"with those of the other monuments enables us to pronounce with 
tolerable confidence, that it belongs to that Anglian division of 
which the Northumbrian wels a branch. It is moreover the oldest 
and purest considerable specimen of that class, and therefore occu- 
pies an important place among the Teutonic dialects, to the general 
grammar and analogies of "which it affords many valuable illustra- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to say that all the documents of which 
we have been treating are of the highest importance for the study 
and elucidation of our vernacular dialects ; and we may be allowed 
to express a hope that they will ere long be rendered more* avail- 
able to the public than they have hitherto been. 

Our lord's dialogue with the womivn of Samaria is given as a 
specimen of the Bush worth text, from which it will be seen to agree 
more generally with the Durham monuments than with the Psalter, 
A comparison of the corresponding passage from the Hatton Go- 
spels will show that the latter text, tliough upwards of two centuries 
later, preserves, with but alight deviations, the grammatical forms of 
the West-Saxon ; thus proving that the leading peculiarities of the 
gloases are inherent in the dialect, and not the corruptions of a 
more recent period, 

John iv. I — 26. Want of access to the Ruahworth and Hatton 
MSS. has made it necessary to trust to a transcript, occasionally, it 
is feared, of doubtful accuracy. The Hatton text is that of the 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon Gospels, with slight verbal and orthogra- 
phical variations. The Rushworth gloss, like all others of the same 
character, adheres servilely to the order and phraseology of the 
Latin, of wliich it frequently mistakes the true sctif e. Consequently 
it is totally subversive of the vernacular idiom, and is chiefly valu- 
able for its grammatical forms. 



RUSHWORTU GOSPELS. 

John, chap. iv. 
Tliffit forthon [the haelend] ongiett 
[thselte] ^iherdon thu aide wearas 
thzEtte fAe hi3el[end] nioiiige thegnas 
wyrceth and fuSwath thonne loh' 
[annes] : Iheh the, 1' siva he, the haV 
ve fulwadc ah thejjnait iiis : fnileort 
Judeam ettrt/io and J'oerde efter soiia 



HAITON GOSPELS. 
JouN, chap. iv. 
Tha ae lia?leiid wistc tlinft ilia 
Pharisei ge liyrdeii tlifet he lirefde 
eiua [ma] leorniiig-mitita tliunne 
.luhannes: the^ih Be beelend oe ful- 
lade ac Irys horniiig-cnilitas ; Tha 
fortet he Judea \anA and for tft i>n 
(Jaiilca, hymgebjrede thiiCthe scotila 



* The writer may be iilluwed to state that [lie Fsalttfr U now [iriiiting fur the 
Suneei Socifiy, under the supetintendcnct of (he Rev. Jose^ih bivvcn^pu. 
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in Galileam. waes gi cbefendlic wu^ 
tudl'[ice] hine thaette of'[er]/ow<fc 
therh tha burig [Samaria], com for- 
thon in tha caratre Samar', tkio is 
^icweden Sichar, neh thar byrig 
thaette talde Jacob Josepes suno his. 
vses wutudl' ther waella Jacobes. 
The heel' forthon woerig wses of 
gonge, sitende wies, 1' sat, swa ofer 
tbsein wteUa: tid waes svrelce thio 
sexta. wif [com] of thiBr byrig to 
hladanne thset weter, cwsth him the 
heel'; sel me drinca. thegnas wutudl'. 
foerduH in csestre thaette mete hohtun 
him. cwaeth f then to him thaet yiiithio 
Samaritanesca, hu thu Judesc mith 
thy arth drincende from megiowe* tu 
tba the mith thy wif s [sis?] Samari- 
tauesc ? ne for then ^ibyrelic bith 
JudeatoSamaritaniscum. jriondswa- 
rade the hael' and cwsth him, gif thu 
toistei bus [domum, Lat.j Godes and 
hwelc were se the cwaeth the sel me 
drinca thu wutudl'. 1' woenis mara,gif 
tha georwades [giowades ?] from him 
and [he] gualde the wceter cwic welle. 
cwaeth to him thaet wif, diiht[en] ne 
m [in 7] hwon tha hlado heefest thu, 
and the pytt neh is : hwona, 1' bwer, 
forthon haefest thu waeter cwic welle i 
ah ne arthu mara federusum Jacobe 
sethe talde us tbiome pytt, l' walla, 
and he of him dranc and suno his and 
feothor fota, 1' neaeno [netenu], his 1 
jTiondsworade the hsel and cwseth, 
eghwelc sethe drinceth of waetre this 
[*thaet ic leld] [selo ?] in ecnisse ; 
aethe wutudl' drinceth of wstre thaet 
ic seld him ne thyrstae iu ecnisse. ah 
waeter thaet ic seld him bith in fham 
waella waetres suites in life ecum. 
cwaeth him thaet wif, drib' sel me this 
waeter thaet icne thy rate, ne icne cymo 
bider to hladanne, ]' to fyllanne. 
cwaeth him the h'[aelend], ceig were 
tbinum and cym hither, ondsworade 
thaet wif and cwaeth him ne h(^o ic 
wer. cwaeth to hir the hael' wef thu 
cwede thaette ic ne hafo wer. fife 
forthon weoras thu ht^de* and nu 
thonneAer/efneistbinwer. thissoth- 
lice thu cwede. cwaeth him thaet wif 
drib' \cgisiom forthon witgu arthihy 
[thu], faedres ures on more thissum 
^iworthadun and gie cweothas thaette 



faran thurh Samaria land, witelice 
he com on Samaiian cestre the ys ge- 
nemned Sichar neah tham tune the 
Jacob sealde Josepe his sune. thaer 
wses Jacobes wylle. se htelend ssel 
aet tham welle, tba he waes wer^e 
gan : and hyt waes mid-dayg. tna 
com thaer an wif of Samaria wolde 
water feccan. Tba cwaeth se hselend 
to byre, gyf me drincan. hys leom* 
ing-cnihtes ferdon tha tothare ceastre 
woldon heom mete beggen. Ilia 
cwaeth thaet Samaritauisse wif to 
hym,bu metebydst thu at medrinken 
thonne thu ert Judeisc and ic em Sa- 
maritanisc wyf ? ne brucath Judeas 
and Samaritanisce metes setgadere. 
Thaanswerede se baelend and cwaeth 
to byre, gif thu wistes Godes ^'f* 
and hwaet se ys he cwaeth to the, 
sele me drinken, witodlice thu bede 
hyne thaet he sealde the lyfes waeter. 
tha cwaeth thaet wif tohym,leofne, thu 
nafst nan thing mid to hladene, and 
tbes pett ys deop : hwanen hafst thu 
lyfes waeter 7 c west thu thaet thn mare 
«w thonne ure fader Jacob se the us 
thisne pyt sealde, and he and hyt 
beam and hys nytanu of tham drun- 
can? Tha audswerede se hael' and 
cwaeth to hyre, aelc thare therst eft 
the of tbisse waetere drinketh; witod- 
lice aelc thare the drincth of tham 
watere the ic hym sylle beoth on him 
wylla forth faerendes waeteres on ece 
lyf. tba cwaeth thaet wif to him, hlaford 
sele me thaet me ne therste, ne ic ne 
tburfe her water fecchan. tha cwaeth 
sa [se] halend to hyre, ga and clype 
thinne cheorl and cum hider. tna 
hym answerede thus thaet wif and 
cwaeth, nabbe ic nsenne cheorl. tha 
cwaeth se halend to hyre, wel thu 
cwethe thaet thu naefst ceorl, witod- 
lice thu hafst fif cheorles, and se the 
thu nu hafst nis thin ceorl : set tham 
thu segdest soth. Tha cwaeth thset wif 
to hym, leof, thas me thincth thu ert , 
witega. ure faderes hyo gebeden on 
thissene dune and ge secgeth thaet on 
Jerusalem syo stow the Uaset man on 
gebydde. Tba cwseth se halend to hyre; • 
fa wif, gelef me thset seo tid cymtb 
thonne ge ne biddeth tham fader ne 
on tbisse dune ne on Jerusalem, ge 



A blunder for thyrtteth. 
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p;ebiddeth thffit ge nyteiK we gebid- 
dcth thtet we witon ; for thani the 
hale is of Judeunv- ac «eo tidcymdi 
and nu ya thoniie sothe ge-liediiieii 
biddeth thonne father on gaste and 
on Botlif^estnysRe. witodlice se fnder 
aecth Bivilce the hyne gebiddetli, 
gast ya God snd tham the bine bid- 
deth geLyfeth tliist hyo gebidden on 
gaBte and on sotlifcstijysse. Thttt 
wifcweetli to him, ic wat tliset Messiiia 
eymth, thwl ys ge-netnned Crist, 
llionne he cymtli ne cytb ua ealle 
thing, se hslend cwEelh to hyre, ic 
hyt em the with the sprece- 



ill liierus'[alem] 19 thio sto-w titer 
^fwortbade ge^Msefnath ia. cwceth 
hire the h Eel' la wif jiilef me forthon 
com fhw tid thonnc ne on morum 
thissura ne in hieruaal' to wotthatfu?* 
thoiicfu^dtr. gic wtrlhigcu thtette we 
£gie] ne utkIuh. we wordigath thfette 
we tou/KH we; thaette f'thon hEelo of 
Judeum. ah com thio tid and nu is 
thone sothltce weorthigas ge-wortha- 
dun thaii feeder in goste and mith 
aotlifeat' [ni3se].fthonandthe feeder 
hii£ doecHh thustico f thon gewor- 
thigaa hiiie. in gaste and sothfeest- 
nbse Ma ^idsefnath to wortbaone. 
cwa>th to him tli^et wif, ic wat tbattte 
the <ricomA com ♦ • • • « 
jisfl&geth alle, cwffith hir the hael' 
ic am sethe ic spreco tkec mitb. 

2. " Suggestions on the Critical Arrangement of the Text of the 
Medea." By the Eev. O. Cockayne. 

In the critical airangemeDt of the t^j.t of the Medea, not mtich baa 
been done auice Person, Elmsley, and Hermann 'a review, a period of 
some thirty years. New editions have appeared, but they^otisiat 
chiefly in delivering verdicts upon the old suggestions, and drawing 
ua back to the testimony of the manuscripts. The vigorous and in- 
structive speculations of those former days are examined but not 
imitated^ and instead of presenting the reader with new matter for 
reflection, the page is occupied with what need not have been said at 
all, or what, biassed by self-love and negligence, is not well said. To 
give an example of error arising from superficial views, let us take 
lines 317, 318:— 

XiyEis axovaat fjiaXBaK, &XX' elaa) tpptfiav 
oftpwiia /not, fill Ti jiouXevff^s KOKor. 

This is the reading of the MiSS. and is a correct reading, but 
Elnisley has invented, Hermann ratified, and others have followed a 
new reading, /^ouXevgi, in the present tense. When we say ^i) 
jSowXeuous, we say in an aorist or indefinite way, lest you plan ; on the 
other hand, fit/ fiovkeiftfs, in the present, signifies lesi you be planning. 
The distinction has been longsitice worked out, and amounts to this : 
the one marks a plan of which no more is said ; the other speaks 
of a plan, and tells us it is as yet incomplete and still in progress. 
It WEis on similar grounds that Elmsley based his conjecture, which 
was in a high degree plausible and attractive. Creon says to Medea, 
Xeyeir ueowudi fiaXBanix, you speak smnotk words, but, it misgives me, 
yoM are all the while plotting mischief. That seemg a very fit and suit- 
able mode of expression, and if that was what the poet meant to say, 
he must of necessity have used the present /JduAcuj;*, as Elmsley 
says. But the conjecture, though plausible, is not valid ; the ma- 
nuscript reading has a different sense and quite as good a one, which 
will appear aa soon as we recall alteutlou to some words that have 
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been forgotten. Creon, when he took the resolution of Bending 
Medea out of Corinth, had been influenced by a fear of her Bchemes 
of revenge, and so he says, verse 282, 

SitoiKa 9', oilky Set vapa[jiTl(r\€iv \6yov$, 
fiil fiol n Spairjis iraiS* av^Ke<rrov KUKdr ; 

and in the lines now considered, he declares that this former dread 
remains unshaken by her pleading ; it still lives c(<rw <f>p€yuv, deep, 
rooted in his heart. And those words, eivu ft>pevuv, are emphatic ; 
they imply that his distrust is there, notwithstanding all efforts to 
remove it, and in despite of the smooth words she bestows. Con- 
sequently the idea of duration, expressible by " whilst," does not 
enter into the sentence, and the present tense is improper. Elmsley 
himself has noticed liSoiKa 2' avriiv fiii rt fiovXevmi viov, but very 
justly, in his view of the passage, denied the parallel. As the inter- 
pretation is now given, however, the parallel stands good. Whether 
the words eiabt ifpeyiSv are always emphatic we need not inquire, but 
they are so in Philoctet. 1309 : — 

Koi ravr' kvioria ku\ ypa^ov ijtpefuy itru. 

There is a single word kyifiMTo, in line 264, 

Toy l6yTa t ahr^ dvyarip', i}y r iytifiaro, 

which has surprised every one, and elicited from Hermann an explana- 
tion that is certainly very unsatisfactory. Few seem willing to alter the 
pronoun ^r, because an error in that word would be obvious to every 
correcting hand ; bat it may perhaps be permitted us to conjecture 
that the original word was kyelyaro, and that the great similarity of 
the chEiracters led to a corruption of the text. Here is an instance in 
which a known and flagrant solecism wiU probably maintain its place 
in future editions, simply because it is too bad to be charged on the 
copyists. Its defenders may say, solcecismum liceat fecisse poeta ; to 
which it may be replied, that there was no pressure either of metre, 
diction, or tumultuous passion to call for such a breach of common 
phraseology; and it may be laid down for an axiom, that Euripides 
would not commit a solecism without some reason. Nor can sarcasm 
have place, for that owes its sting to certain preconceptions of the 
hearers, and in this case there has been nothing to suggest that 
Jason was too submissive to his new wife, or to provide before- 
hand a right apprehension of the concealed gibe. Illustration is not 
the object of this paper, but we may be permitted to quote one to our 
purpose from Dio's account of the emperor Elagabalus : — iccu. irepX 
Tuv yafiwy avrov uy re eya/iei, Jv re eyiifjiaro, avrUa XeXi^erai' icat 
yiip ^yipi^ero Kai edtiXvyero. — ^Dio, Ixxix. 5. 

While on this topic of the trustworthiness of the manuscripts, 
we may record our regret that no editor has ventured to make room 
in the text for the emendation of Elmsley on 1086 : — 

wavpov Si yeyos, [jxlay] ey iroXXais 

evpots ay Ivus 

eiiK airofjiovaoy rb yvvatKuy. 
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Let u» proceed to examme in their order tome parts of the play 
which seem to offer scope to correction. 

At line 216 is a passage that well deserves our attention. Ft tas 
teen a stambling- block to the critics, but they have managed to get 
over it by ossigning to the words a signification they do Jiot, and never 
could poaseas. The lines are given as they stand iu the books :- — 
KoptySiat yvvalices, e^JjXBor dofititv 
fit; ftvi Ti ^^^^jjdO*' olSa yiip TroXXoij j3poruF 
trefxrovs yeywras, rovf ftk>f ofjtfjttxTiaf awo, 
TOVi S' ec 6vpaiois' ol S' aif (jfTvyov jroSoi 
iuffKXeiar eKritaavro vol p<f6vfiiay. 
SiKij yap oirK lieortf o^flnX^ois /Sporu)', 
ooTiSj jrpii' arCpvi iri^Xay^roi' iKfxa&elv aafmi, 
ffTvyeX JefopKws, olBey iiStKr}fieyos, 
jy)^ ok ^iiov fikv KapTa Trpoa^iapeir itoXei, 
ouS uirroy pi'ctr', oaris ouffdEiji yeyiis 
TTdcpo* iroXi'rats eeriy ujjadias iiro. 

It "would give rise to nothing but confusion, were we to examine 
into the methods proposed for accommodating some intelligible 
meaning to these lines and to point out the fallacies ; it is better 
to say at once, that there is no connected sense whatever. The 
most formidable circumstance is that Ennius, in a play of his, has 
imitated the thoughts, and his authority is one that deserves defer- 
ence. The parts of his drama that present themselves here have 
been preserved by Cicero in a letter to Trebatius, and they contain 
a get of ideas which do not belong to the words of Euripides, and 
which are altogether foreign to the subject he treats of. If this be 
capable of proof, ue shall not allow ourselves to be led astray by a 
parallel, but not identical place, of the Latin poet, leaving it rather 
for inquiry how it came to pass that he should differ from his Greek 
model. The deviations in such lines of the whole play as exist, are 
Eo numerous that some critics have thought Ennius wrote two Medeas, 
and some that Euripides had done so. But even from that sinjjle 
letter to Trebatius, it is plain that in the passage before us, Bunius 
was not servilely discharging the ofl&cc of translator, but only using 
for his own purposes the rhetoric of his predecessor. One of the 
lines given by Cicero is this — MttlH svam rem bene ^essere et pubiicam 
patria procvl. This sense it is contended could never have entered 
into the meaning of Euripides, as it is wholly irrelevant. The 
poet is assigning a cause for the compliance of Medea in appearing 
at eQI in public instead of nursing her indignation within; and she 
says, f^^Xdof Itifiutv fill fiol n filfifrierOe, and goes on to speak of the 
respect due to public ojnnion, and the danger of setting it at de- 
fiance. How then could she introduce any mention of a successful 
foreign policy ? The to]>tc might be available to Enuius, but it could 
have no significancy to Euripides. The corresponding Greek is this ; 
iiioa yiip jroXXoui ppoTiHt' Xefiiovi yeymrai, Toi/s fi€.v iifipHTwv awo. 
The meaning of these expressions must be arrived at by looking at 
the words themselves, and at the bearing of the whole train of tliought. 
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Medea ia talldng of accessibility, and that idea is the staple of the 
whole. What reference then to accessibility do we find in o! /ler 
ofifiiruy awo ? Plainly the negati(m and reverse — retired habits. 
Sorely if Ennius thought that patria yrocid were conveyed here, the 
copies he xuei. most have been corrupted in the same way as our own. 
Let us then take for proved, by the connexion of the sentence, that 
oftfAarvy Aico implies privacy and retirement ; if so, it follows neces- 
sarily that i* Ovpaiou must designate the odier sort, the men of 
public life. This latter phrase might, in a different association, be 
equivalent to patria procul, but in this place it cannot be so. because 
that notion is not in anywise germane to the rest. Ennius says : Mmlti 
tuam rem bene gesaere et publicam patria procul ; multi qui domi tetatem 
afferent propterea tunt improbati. Here the topics are active service 
abroad and indolence at home, and what have those things to do with 
Medea, who is speaking of her willingness to hold converse with the 
Chorus, and her reasons for this compliance ? It seems therefore 
clear, that the words of the Latin poet are not a translation of the 
Greek. 

Take next for a moment the word aefivais, and notice how it con- 
nects itself with the general current of thought. Medea was a 
haughty and self-willed character, and here the poet introduces her, 
with a sort of reluctance, apologizing to her own consistency for the 
condescension of appearing at all, and longing all the while to defy 
mankind and to involve herself in her own oefivonis. The link then 
that binds this word to the rest is, that to renuun within would 
bear an aspect of greater dignity. 

Fhotius here takes atfivos, not for a^tw/Mrrticof , but for virep//^ai os : 
but it must contain a sense to which approbation may be applied, 
because of the opposition to iiiaKktiav. 

The next phrase that occurs is o! k^' ^vv^ov ko^s, and here too 
we must keep up the main thread of llie discourse and expect some 
reference to accessibility. It is obvious then, ihat men of easy ac- 
cess are hereby signified, and to them no share of atiivm-ri% is allotted : 
their ^miliar manners are regarded with contempt, IvuKKtiav itr^' 
aavTo Koi aifBvulav. If there were any doubt, the explanation now 
given might be supported by a passage of the Hippolytus, in which 
the same association and contrast occur, though with a different 
distribution. Hippol. 90: — 

A. oiaff ovv fipoTOiaiy o« Kadi(mjKey yopos ; 

B. ofiK olSa' rov he icat fi' iyunvpeis wipi ; 

A. (Ataely n aeftyoy ical to /u>) irdaiv <^\oy. 

B. opBtis ye' t(s o' ob oefivoi &-)(0eiy6t fiporiSr ; 

A. iy ^ ebwpocqydpototy itni ru x^'* i * 

B. irXe/oTii ye, kuI Kepios ye ovy fto^Bf ppn^ei. 

Here the progress of the thoughts being somewhat different, the 
poet has put tiie ebrpoirfiyopot, or affable, for oi &(j>' fiffirvov iroSos, the 
accessible ; but they are a closely kindred gends, and either passage 
may throw light upon the other. 

The sense then appears to be in some degree ascertained : the 
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irefiyoi are the awful and venerated, tliose ofiftarMv &irv are the retired 
£ind unseen, the dopaloi are such as lived in the busy world, and oi af' 
iliTv^ov TToSosare the facile and familiar. In building up grounds for 
a conjectural emendation it would not be prudent to neglect anything 
that can strengthen the argument; we may therefore notice that much 
the same remark has been made by another Greek writer : Isocrates 
ad Nicoclem, p, 21. 4 34. etip^irets e?rl to iroXv tovs ftiv ae[xi'vi>oftii'()vt 
^f(jtovs m'THS, Tovs Se 0o»/XD(jii%'ovs dffre/ous elvat Tawetvaiis ^aii'o- 
uiyovs : where Tmrettovs corresponds with SJo-cXeimc in the poet, and 
the aareloi or urbane are much the fiame with ol aip' ^|^lv^]((lv iruSot. 

Now if we take the ideaa that we have thus collected and place 
them in juxtaposition, we come upon the chief difficulty of the pass- 
age. Medea tells the chorus she would not incur censure by reserve, 
and yet attaches to this same reservSj under the name of fftjm'fSriji, 
the homage of the people, and applies censure to the accessibility 
which rules her ow^n conduct. To remedy this contradiction, we 
would venture to amend the present reading by a transposition, 
which we shflil endeavour to defend by additional arguments ; and 
this being done, anew protasis and apodosis will furnish the means of 
removing the difficulty and of restoring evenness and sense to the 
context. The order in which it is proposed to read the lines is as 
follows :— 

KopirBiai yvvaiKes, ef^Bot" Mfitav 
fiij poi n fiift^tfsff' own yap ttoWovs fipoTwy 
acftvovi yeywras, roils ftiv ofifiarniiv Jiwf), 
TOVf v iy Bvpaiots' OL o diA* {/av^ov wodvs 
SviTKXeiar iKtr/iravTa Kai p^dvfiiav, 
j(p)) Se fet'ov fiiv KnprtiL irpoiT)(ti>peir woket, 
oils' aoToy jfi'eo' , oorti av0aoj)i yf ywi 
TTiKpoi TrtiXlTais ifjriy afiaGlm vira. 
Si'kfj yap oIk li'eoTtc odtdaX/xoli 0pOTiitv, 
Sans, wplv Av^pis aw\6.y')(^>'oy fKftaBeiy oa^ut, 
arvy^J ^elopicihs, ov^ky ijliKtifiiyoi. 
If the linea he read in this order, ^pt) Si £ei'oi' is the apodosis to 
oTSu {jxivj TToWovs cre^toyf' and Medea uses such language as tJiis : 
/ fim came forth to avoid ceasrtre : for while I know thai reserve is often 
more calculated fo secure respect than is complaisance, yel my situation 
as a foreigner imposes on me compliance with the wishes of the people 
among whom I live. This contrast is fully conveyed in the words 
otSa [p^**], on the otte hand I know, and xpf) ^^« ^"^ on the other hand 
it is the duty, and if fiir had been expressed, it is probable that the 
sentence could never have become obscure. Though perhaps unne- 
cessary, it cannot be quite useless to cite a similar sentiment from 
Eur. Supplices, 893 ; — 

TrpiHrov piv wJ xpif rowt ptrotKOvyras iivovs, 
XvTrtjpoi ouik fjy, oi)o iTri^6uvoi iroXet. 

That transpositions of lines have often occurred in the dramas of 
the ancients as handed down to us, will probably be admitted; but 
since the device, considered i\& a sanative process, is tar from ingenious. 
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and does by no means recommend itself to our approbation at fint 
sight, it may be desirable to pursue our investigation of the text be- 
fore us somewhat further. In the words SUii yap ouk ireoTiy, the 
connecting particle marks beyond dispute or mistake that there ex- 
ists a reference to what precedes : a reason is rendered for some- 
thing said previously. But as the lines stand in the editions and 
manuscripts, no one has satisfactorily shown, how and whereby 
this retrospective relation subsists : on the contrary, if, as now sug- 
gested, we restore the order, we not only see the difficulties vanish 
in the lines already considered, but there arises also a natural and 
easy transition and a perfect connexion of thought between wticpos 
ToXlrats in the former member and errvyet SeiopKits in the latter, be- 
tween aftadlas vto in the one and irplv iKftadeiy an<^s in the other. 
So that the transposition has cured a twofold disruption. 

It would detract from the interest of the passage, and would im- 
pair the support which the present interpretation and emendation re- 
ceive from parallel places, (for the Hippolytus at least dates nearly 
with the Medea,) if we were to pass over its historical aspect. The 
£aTOurite imagery, the frequently recurring sentiments of a poet, may 
often be traced to the facts of his private life, the events that most 
nearly touched him : and this is more especially true of minds in 
which the range of fancy is but circumscribed, as was the case with 
Euripides. If we remember that this play was acted in the spring 
of 431 B.C., a few months after the trial of Anaxagoras and Aspasia, 
the friends and intimates of Pericles, we may conceive it probable 
that these circumstances suggested the reflection. That a foreigner 
should in prudence accommodate himself to the prejudices of his 
adopted countrymen would be an observation arising naturally out of 
the banishment of Anaxagoras, and the gender censure applied to a 
native may be supposed to glance at Pericles. These persons were 
no less remarkable for their personal characteristics than for their po- 
sition as statesman and philosopher. Neither of them ever relaxed 
into laughter, and Pericles was very singularly reserved in his ordinary 
habits, careful to retain an evenness of exterior, and self-possessed 
amid the tumults of the popular assembly. Plutarch is very parti- 
cular in describing these minuter points, and he gives us a reproof 
addressed by Zeno of Velia to some who carped at this high bearing 
of the minister : to make pretension to lofty things has an effect, said 
be, towards elevating the soul itself. 

529. A passage which has been pretty much neglected by the 
commentators stands thus : — 

cot 3* ctfTt fiiy voSt \e-xrhs, AW i-Ki^Bovos 
Xoyoc iieXdeiv, is''Epus a ^yayKaae 
ro^ott atpvKTOu rovfiov ixauoat ii/ias. 
&W' ovK &Kpt(iiSs aino Oqffo/tat \(ap. 

The grammatical construction here seems to labour under serious 
embarrassment. A difficulty had been seen by the Scholiast, who 
proposes several different explanations. Musgrave's Latin is as fol- 
lows: Tibi vera — Eat quidem locu9 aubtilis sed invidiosus oratione 
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tractari, quod amor te coegerit sapilcU i/iez'itabiUbus meutn eripere 
corjius. With this majr be compared a suggestion of the Scholiast t 
efxiii \dyos, ipj}ai, Xeirros filv, €Tri(pdoro% ii. Tovriirri ^Qoyrfdr/ffOfierof 
fiiv, Ivvafievoi ce hiahmaOai irairor tow (ffj^itiu. It is no very easy 
matter to understand these interpretations. Aa far as appears, locus 
is the translation of rovs, perhaps in the sense of topic : and Mus- 
grave points, ool S', eim jw^h i'ous Xeirrus, while notwithstanding lEort 
seems to be no more than a copula, with Xewrds for a predicate : and 
what becomes of ooi ? On the other hand, the Scholiast rererses the 
position of the two members of the sentence, and gets, as iar as we 
can see, no tolerable sense after all ; for would Jason say he was using 
a wire-drawn argument ? A recent German editor has translated 
more plausibly — Tibi quidesi sublilis mens est, ut intelUgere hoc atque 
agnoscere yacile possis, sed tamen invidia plena oratio est, si ipse ex- 
plico te amore motam esse, vt me servares. Here we have two good 
reasons from Jason for hinting only at tfie subject in hand : first, 
Medea is an acute person and can readily understand hira ; and, se- 
cond, to do more than hint would be ungracious in the speaker. The 
connecting particle between these two very compatible and uncon- 
flicting motives should be koI, and so the Scholiast with equal can- 
dour and boldnfiBB suggeatB : Suj'arat H ifal oElrw* roT)di}vai, KAI 
Eirf^flocos o \6yoi prjBffvctt, Notwithstanding all this, the connect- 
ing word in Euripides is aWd, a very unfit and improper mode of 
joining two concurrent reasons for one thing. If we had found 
guKou)' aKpi^oii ttVTo dfjffopai Xiav ; or if that line were eliminated} 
or if we had something to mark an orsHo abrupta with a sudden 
transition ; thus — 

ffai S" cffTt fiiv voSi XeiTTot, &\K' — 

or if we could suppose the SEune thing reiterated, with &\\it twice, 
there would be less difficulty. A little negligence or boldness in 
the author might be sufficient to produce what we now read, and 
then we should suppose tlie break to take place after 

aol ii eoTi pkv yaSt \tiCTii~— 
for although for the most part some few words expressed give an 
indication of what was going to follow, as " Quos ego — sed prtestat 
motos componere fluctus," yet in this case the dropped clause is 
nearly contained in the words " E^dw a {jvayicaoe, and no further 
intimation is required. This e3£.pkLaation however is not satisfac- 
tory, by reason of the awkward repetition of aWa with equivalent 
clauses. 

Verse 733. Tourott c' IpKioiai pev ^uyeii 

iyovertc oil pedeT civ et yaiui ipi' 

Xoyott Se avpfias icat Beuv aviMtpoTot 

ipiXm yevoC dv KaTtiKqjyvKsvuavtv 

ovK av irldoto. 

Rejecting the reading pfdeh ui' as a singularity in form backed by 
no necessity, and assuming aa a matter of course aviiiporos to the 
exclusion of ey^iporot, such appears to be the text of the manu- 
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scripts that have come down to us. But since eirofijpuifijpirti are 
diplomatic inessagea sent in all form by ix is<ipvi„ tlie critics have by 
degrees arrived at the correction tu\ (if wiQato, which, putting an 
affirmative in place of a negative, jntroducee the sense required by 
doing' a mere violence to the text. It appears however from the Scho- 
liast, that in the age of Didymus the copies had Kan-iiitipvufvfiara (nj 
Si evdeif diri JorMTijr ce^P'?''***)' * reading which, from the very em- 
barrassment it afforded, must have had its origin in the copies and 
not in the emendations of the grammarians. The restoration of 
this ancient and attested form would overthrow anew the equili- 
brium impoEed upon the text, aud it is plain that the scholars of 
the age of Augustus read KairtKripvKeufiaTa ovu^ where Poraon, by a 
twofold deviation, has printed tcctTiKrjpvutvfi-affty rajf". 

It may without hesitation be assumed as a canon of reasonable 
criticism, that an hypothesis which leaves old aud difficult readings 
as they stood, is to be embraced rather than alterations which re- 
store sense to the text, while they bid defiance to the testimony of 
manuscript or grammatical tradition. The change of case and re- 
moval of the negation are means of so little ingenuity and so much, 
coercion, that we may be allowed to offer a solution in which the 
case shall remain and the negation shall stand, and yet a suitable 
signification be restored to the passage, and this we think may be 
done by imagining a line to have been lost. In place of the miss- 
ing words, we may insert an imaginary line that shall ser\'e to show 
the possibility of supplying the lacuna according to the mind of 
the poet, thougk we can scarcely expect ever to arrive at the exact 
truth of the matter. 

ou\' ay wi8ow> 

At verse 1246 we have Dochmiac metre, which being tolerably 
well understood, enables ns to detect metrical errors and to pro- 
nounce upon their existence with some degree of certainty. There 
are several lines in the strophe and antistrophe which do not suffi- 
ciently correspond, even after the pains bestowed on them by the 
learned, and there are also some interruptions of the Dochmiac metre 
not easily rendered acceptable to the observer. The metre there- 
fore assures us that onr manuscript copies are here faulty. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the abruptness of the 
diction, which is little suitable to the manner of the author now 
before us. Two deities have been invoked, and suddenly we come 
upon the word aas, thine, which refers, of course, to only one of 
them. Campbell, in his version of this chorus, has escaped the 
awkwardness by separating the single invocation 'lii Ta re tat 
Trap^aijr drrli 'AtXiov into two, first addressing the goddess Earth 
and next the Sun. 

'" Hftllow'd Earth, with indication 

Mark, oh mark the murderous deed ! 
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Radiant eye of wide creation, 
Watch th' accursed homicide !" 

The harmony of construction and propriety of expreBsion require, 
then, that before the word irdi we should have a name of the sun 
repeated, ITus therefore directs our general suspicion of error tt 
one particular defect in our editions. 

Again, in the antistrophe we hear the question asked, why is 
Medea enraged ? ri aot fptt'wv (iapin jjaXos jrpoffjrfrj'ei ; Such a 
question however is not aptly asked at this stage of the story ; a 
cause was not to be sought for her anger so late bs this, and indeed 
the reason of her wrath had been often mcDtioned, even by the 
chorus itself, as in verse lOOO, evexev Xc^^wi^. What question then 
could aptly be put in nearly the same words ? we would venture to 
write ris for rt. What is this anger? how dreadful! how un- 
natural ! 

For the end of supplying a vocative before gas, we may perhaps 
be allowed to sug-gest a restoration which is founded upon the Dach- 
miac metre, and the probability that it prevails throughout. 
[icdrtJe, $&i/3e] aas yap (tiro ypvaiat, 

For the lacuna being admitted, it next becomes requisite to supply 
it in the completeat manner. What is mentioned is given ratiier with 
a. view to show that there exist traces of a once unbroken series of 
Dochmiac lines, than as containing the best approach to the original. 
Perhaps then, in the strophe, we may be further permitted to offer for 
consideration, until something nearer the truth be struck out, 

[urarJCEt '^wfit] ffdi yap a^rtj jjpuffeni 

yovas l/iXaorei*' iriTvetv 2' alfia Seiui' 

^6(ios vir Ayipaitr. 
In the antistrophe, 

ris, fw] JetXaio, ^pevmy [rft] (iapiif 

■^pkos xpDffwfri'ei ffoi Kal SvtTfievjjs 

A serious objection however to these hypothetical corrections is 
found in the circumstance, that the lines of the strophe and anti- 
strophe do not sufficiently, syllable by syllable, correspond. 
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Thomas Dyer, Esq., Kenton Street, Brunswick Square. 
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Trevethan Sjjicer, Esq., Gerrard Street, Soho. 

Two papers were then read : 

1. "Miscellaneous Cantributious to the Ethnography of North 
America," By R. G. Latham, M.D, 

The present state of American Ethnography is the excuse for the 
miscellaneous character of the following notices. What remains 
juat now to be done consists chiefly in the addition of details to an 
outline already made out. Such commtinications, however, are 
mainly intended to serve as isolated points of evidence towards the 
two following statement's ; — 

1 . That no American language has an isolated position when com- 
pared with the other tongues e« masse, rather than with the lan- 
guages of any particular class. 

2. That the affinity between the langua^^es of the New World, as 
determined by their vocabulartes, is not less real than that inferred 
from the analogies of their grttmtastical StntcCure, 

Modifications of the current doctrines, as to the value of certain 
philological groups and clELSsifications, are involved in the positions 
given above. 

The Sltca and Keaay Langitacfes.—ThM, these lan^ages are Esqui- 
maux may be seen by reference to the comparative vocabularies tn 
Lisiansky's \'oyages and Baer's Statistische und Ethnographische 
Nachrtcbten, &c. 

Tfie Ugalt/achmiltsl. — In the Work Inst quoted this language is 
shown to be akin to the Kenay. It is termed Ugalmz, and is spoken 
in Russian America, near Mount St. Elias. It has hitherto been too 
much disconnected from the Esquimaux group. 

The Chipewyan and Nayrtil .—Th^t these were Esquimaux was stated 
by the author in the Ethnologicsd subsection of the British Associa- 
tion at York. The Tacuili is also Esquimaux. The Sussee, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is best left without any absolute 
place. It has severtd miscellaneous affiiiities. 

The bearing of these notices is to merge tlie groups called Atha- 
bascan and Kotooch in the Esquimaux. 

It has been communicated to the Ethnological Society, that a ma- 
jority of the languages of Oregon and New Caledonia are akin to 
each other and to tlic Esquimaux ; a statement applying to about forty- 
five vocabularies, amongst which are the three following;, hitherto 
considered as isolated : — 

VOL. II. O 
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1 . Tie Frieniy Village vocabulary of Mackenzie. See Travels. — 
This is a dialect of the Billecboola. 

2. The Atna of Mackenzie. — This is a dialect of the Noosdalum. 

3. The Salish of Duponceau. See Archseologia Americana. — This is 
the Okanagan of Mr. Tolmie. See Journal of Geographical Society. 

The Ahnenin. — In this language, as well as in two others hereafter 
to be noticed (the Blackfoot and Crow), I have had, through the 
courtesy of Dr. Ftichard, an opportunity of using valuable vocabu- 
laries of Gallatin's, collected by Mr. Mackenzie, an agent for the 
American fiir-company on the Yellow-stone river; by whom also were 
drawn up the shorter vocabularies, in Mr. Catlin's work on the Ame- 
rican Indians, of the Mandan, Riccaree and other languages. The 
table also of the Natchez language is chiefly drawn from the compa- 
rative catalogues of Mr. Gallatin. That the MS. vocabulary of the 
Ahnenin represents tlie language of the Fall Indians of Umfreville, 
and one different from that of the true Minetares (with which it has 
been confounded), may be seen from the following comparison. 



English. Fall-Indian of Umfreville. 



eye 

knife 

pipe 

tobacco 

dog 

fire 

bow 

arrow 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 



nunnecsoon 

warth 

pechouon 

cheesouon 

hudther 

usitter 

bart 

utcee 

karci 

neece 

narce 

nean 

yautune 

neteartuce 

nesartuce 

narswartnce 

anharbetwartuce 

mettartuce 



Ahnenin. 
araythya 
wahnta 
einpssah 
kitchtawan 
ahttah 



nethiyau 
yahnayau 



netassa 



Minetare. 
ishtah. 
matzee. 
eekeepee. 
owpai. 
matshuga. 
beerais. 
beerahhah. 
eetan. 
lemoisso. 
noopah. -^ 
namee. 
topah. 
cheehoh. 
acamai. 
chappo. 
nopuppee. 
Dowassappai. 
peeraga. 



The Ahnenin language, without being at present referable to any 
recognized group, has numerous miscellaneous affinities. 



English God. 

Ahnenin esis — sun. 

Sheshatapoosh shayshoursb. 
Pauamaquoddy saisos. 



English 


hair. 


Ahnenin 


betamnita. 


Caddo 


baat. 


Tacutti 


pitsa — headi 


Vcie 


pseotan — head. 



English 
Ahnenin 
Esquimaux 



Knistenau* 

Ojibbeway 

Micmac 

Massachusetts 

Narragansets 

Delaware 



ear. 

etah. 

heutinpa. 

tsheeutik. 

shudik. 

otowegu. 

ottowug. 

hadowugan. 

wehtoughh. 

wuttowwog. 

wittauk. 
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Miami 


tawakeh. 


English 


wife. 


SAawnoe 


tpwakah. 


Ahnenin 


etha. 


Omokaw 


neetah. 


Kenay 


ssiuo. 


Onage 


naughta, 


n I* T 




Qvappa 


oottaJi. 


English 


water. 






Ahnenin 


nitsa. 


English 

Ahnenin 


mne. 
husi. 


Quappa 
Vcke 


nih. 
tsach. 


Old Algonkiit 


yash. 






Massachusetii 


! wutch. 


English 


svn. 


English 
Ahnenin 


mouth. 
ockya. 


Ahnenin 
Algonkin 

Choctaw 


esis, 

kesis, 

haahc. 


Osage 

Natehes 


ehaugh, 
heche. 


Chikkasaw 
Muskage 


husba. 
hahsie. 


£nglish 


Jinger». 






Ahaeniii 


naha. 


Engliah 


rock. 


OtiOndagos 


eniage. 


Ahnenin 


hanoike. 


English 
AhnentH 


blood. 
hart?. 


Winebago 
Dacota 


eenee. 
eeang. 


Caddo 


taaho. 


Yancton 


eeyong. 






Mohawk 


oonoyah. 


English 
Ahnenin. 


hand. 
ikickan. 


Onondaga 


onaja. 


Pawnee 


ikBheeree. 


English 


umod. 


Muskoge 


innkke. 


Ahnenin 


bess. 


Catawba 


eeksapeeali. 


Fassamaguoddy apflag — tref. 


Mohaick 


oochsoochta. 


Abenaki 


abnssi — tree. 


English 


leg. 


English 


bear. 


Ahnenin 


nuaaha. 


Ahnenin 


wuasa. 


Sack and Fojc 


nenanah. 


Quappa 


wassab. 


Caddo 


ilanuna— /oof. 


Oifage 


wasauba. 


English 


man. 


Omahaw 


Wagsabai. 


Ahnenin 


nechato — white 


English 


dog. 




man. 


AAneniH 


ahttah. 


■ 


watMnahat— fi/jcA ? 




hudther. 


Tascarora 


man. 
aiueehau. 


Sheshatapoosh atttiQg. 
Abenaki atCie. 


Nottowag 


eniha. 


Tuscttrora 


tcheer. 


Seneca 


ungouh. 


Nottoway 


cheer. 


Wyandot 


aingahon. 


«r 




Mohawk 


oongiiich. 


Engliah 


elk. 


Dacota 


weetschahsktah. 


Ahnenin 


wusaea. 






Miami 


musuoh — deer. 


English 
Ahnenin 


girl. 

wahtah, 


nUuois 


mousoah — deer. 


Dacota 


weetsheeahnah. 


English 


bad. 


Yancton 


wet'tchiiichano. 


Ahnenin 


wahnatta. 




weetachnong — 


Mohawk 


wahpateku. 




davghler. 


Onondagon 


wahethe. 


Osage 


wetongtth — duler. 


Oneida 


watietka. 

u 2 
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English 


good. 


English 


two. 


Ahnenin 


etah. 


Ahnenin 


neece. 


Caddo 


hahut — handsome. 


Paisamaquoddy nes. 


English 
Ahnenin 


me, mine. 
niBtow. 


Abenaki 
Ma&sachusetts 


nisB. 
neese. 


Black/oot 


niato — /. 


^tarraganseis 
Mohican 


neesse. 
neesoh. 


English 


you. 


Montaug 


nees. 


Ahnenin 


ahnan. 




neeze. 


Kenay 


nan. 


Adaize 


nass. 


Eifglish 


to-day. 


English 


three. 


Ahnenin 


wananaki. 


Ahnenin 


narce. 


Mohawk 


kuhhwanteh. 


Abenaki 


nash. 


Onondagos 


neucke. 


Narragansets 


nish. 


English 


to-morrow. 


English 


four. 


Ahnenin 


nacah. 


Ahnenin 


nean. 


Tchuktchi 


unako. 




yahnayaa. 




unniok. 


Ojibbeway 


newin. 


Choctaw 


onaha. 


Ottawa 


niwin. 


English 
Ahnenin 
Mohawk 
Seneca 


awquayakoo. 
kawkuago. 


Knistenaux 

Oid Algonkin 
aheshatapoogh 
Massacfmsetts 

Narragansets 


nayo. 

neyoo. 

naou. 

yaw. 

yoh. 


English 
Ahncnin 
Osage 


drink. 

nahbin. 

nebnatoh. 


English 
Ahnenin 
Knistenatix 


six. 

nekitukujan. 
negotoahsik. 


English 


sleep. 


Ojibbeway 


^toasso. 


Ahnenin 


nuckcoots. 




nigouta waswms 


Abenaki 


nekasi. 


Ottawa 


ningotowaswi. 


Mohawk 


yihkootos. 


Abenaki 


negudaus. 


Onondagos 
Seneca 


agotawi. 

waniih^oteh. 


Montaug 


nacuttEih. 



The Elackfoot. — Of this language we have three vocabularies ; a 
short 6ne by Unifreville, a short one in Mr. Catlin's work, and the 
longer and more important one in Mr. Gallatin's manuscripts. The 
three vocabularies rejiresent the same language. Its affinities are 
miEcellaneous more however with the Algonkin tongues than with 
those of the other recognized groups. 



English 


woman. 


Black/oot 


ahkeya. 


Old Algonkin 


ickweh. 


Ottawa 


uque. 


Delaware 


okhqueh. 




khqeu. 


Nanticoke 


acquahique. 


Illinois 


ickoe. 



Shawnoe 
Sauki 
Cherokee 
Woccoon 

English 

Black/oot 

Upsaroka 



equiwa. 
kwoyikih. 
egeyung. 
yecauau. 

boy. 

sacoomalipa. 

skakkatte. 



Ottaioa 


i 

nipin. 


S 
Knistenaux 


ministick. 


Skeahatapooth 


neepun. 


Ojibbeway 


minnis. 


Micmac 


nipk. 


Old Algonkin 


minis. 


Abenaki 


nip^n^. 


Paasamaquodcb/ muniqu. 


itagsachusetts 


nepun. 


Abenaki 


menahan. 


' Narraganseta 


neepun. 


Mohican 


ninauhan. 


Mohican 


nepoon. 


Delaware 


menokhtey. 


Delaware 


nipen. 




menatey. 


Miami 


nipeenaeh. 


Miami 


menahanweh. 


Shaumoe 


nepeneh. 


Menomeni 


meenayish. 


Sack and Fox 


neepenweh. 


English 


rock, stone. 


Menomeni < 


r neeaypeenayway- 
L wah. 


Blackfoot 


ohcootoke. ^ 




Nottoway 


ohhoutahk. 


English 


hail. 


English 


tree. 


Blackfoot 


sahco. 


Blackfoot 


maisetis. 


Knistenaux 


sasagun. 


Ojibbeway 


metik. 


Ojibbeway 


sasaigan. 


Old Algonkin 


mefiih. 


Sheahatapooah 


shashaygan. 


Sheshatapoosh 


mistookooah. 


English 


fire. 


Massachusetts 


mehtug. 


Blackfoot 


esteu. 


English 


grass. 


Mohican 


stauw. 


Blackfoot 


mahtooyaase. 


English 


water. 


Miami 


metahkotuck. 


Blackfoot 


ohhkeah. 


Quappa 


montih. 


Chikkaaaw 


uckah. 


English 


leaf. 


Attaeapa 


ak. 


Blackfoot 


soyapoko:> 


English 


ice. 


Massachusetts 


wunnepog. 


Blackfoot 


sacoocootah. 


Narraganseta 


wunnepog. 


Eaquimaux 


sikkoo. 


Mohican 


wunnepok. 


Tchuktchi 


tshikuta. 


Miami 


metshipakwa. 


English 
Blackfoot 


earth. 


Sack. and Fox 


tatapacoan. 


ksahcoom. 


Menomeni 


ahneepeeoakunab 


Kniatenaux 


askee. 


English 


beaver. 


Qfibbeway 


ahkee. 


Blackfoot 


kakestake. 


Ottawa 


aki. 


Esquimaux 


keeyeeak. 


Old AUfonkin 


ackey. 


English 


wolf. 




ackwin. 


Blackfoot 


mahcooya. 


English 


lake. 


Esquimaux 


amaok. 


Blackfoot 


omah sekame. 


Knistenaux 


myegun. 


Kniatenaux 


sakiegun. 


Ojibbeway 


mieengnn. 


Ojibbeway 


sahgiegun. 




maygan. 


Shttwnoe 


mskaque. 


Old Algonkin 


mahingan. 


English 


island. 


Massachusetts 


muckquoshin. 


Blackfoot 


mnne. 


Narraganseta 


muckquashin. 


Upsaroka 


minne — water. 


Miami 


muhkwaiauch. 




minneteekah — 


English 


bird. 




lake. 


Blackfoot 


pakesa. 




minnepeshu — m- 


Maaaackuaetta 


psuksesk 




land. 


Narraganaeta 


peasis. 









1 


g 


■ 


- 


.-_- ^ 


— 




.vJ^H 


|H 
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J 


H English 


»if?- 


Maaachusetts 


kustuttan. 


^1 


■ Blackfoot 


oh was. 


Narragunsels 


ksaetauwMu. 


^^1 


H Taculli 


ogaze. 






^^^1 


^B Kenay 


t 
kqu^a. 


English 


/. 


^^1 


^m Cheroktt 


oowatse. 


Blackfoot 


nisto. 


^^1 


■ Salkh 


ooseh. 


Chipewyan 
Knistenauj: 


ne, 
nitha. 


^M 


H English 


JOOSf. 




neya. 


^^M 


■ Blackfoot 


emahkiya. 


Ojibbeway 


1* 

neen. ain. 


^^M 


^M Menomeni 


mckawk. 


Old Alffonkin 


Dir. 


^^M 


H English 


|jar(ri%e. 


Sheskatapoosh 


neele. 


^H 


H Blackfoot 


katokin. 


Micmac 


nil. 


^^H 


H Nanticoke 


kitteawndipqua. 


Illinois 
Ahnenin 


nira. 
nistow. 


^M 


H English 


rerf. 






^^H 


H Bluckfoot 


mohisenum. 


English 


thou. 


^^1 


^B Massachusetts 


misqueh. 


Eluckfoal 
Ktiistenatix 


christa. 
kitha. 


^M 


H English 


yellow. 


Ojibbewav 


keen, kin. 


^^1 


■ Blackfoot 


ohtahko. 


Old Alffonkin 


kir. 


^^1 


^M Esquimaux 


toongook. 


Min/tac 


kil. 


^^H 




tshongak. 


Illinois 


ktra. 


^^1 


^M KnisteAaux 


asawwow. 






^^^1 


H OJibbeway 


ozawa. 


English 


thill, that. 


^^1 




ojawa. 


Blackfoot 


kanakha. 


^^H 


H 0/ff Algonkia 


oozao. 


Upmrokn 


kinna. 


^^1 


H ;SacA ffi»<^ f oj; 


Dssawah. 


Nanticoke 


youkanna. 


^^H 


^1 Menomeni 


oashahweeyah. 


English 


to-day. 


^M 


H English 


great. 


Blackfoot 


anookchuaiquoix. 


^^H 


■ Blackfoat 


ohracihcoo. 


Knistenaux 


anoutch. 


^^H 


^P Micmae 


tnechkUk. 


Onondaga 


neuchke. 


^^H 


^B Mohicaa 


makauk. 


English 


yesterday. 


^M 


H English 


$mall. 


Blackfoot 


mahtone. 


^^H 


■ Blackfoot 


enahcootse. 


Dacota 


tanneehah. 


^^H 


H Upsaroka 


eeat. 






^^^1 


^1 English 


stronff. 


English 
Blackfoot 


d}'ink. 
semate. 


H 


H Bluckfoot 
^1 Knistenauj: 


miskappe, 
mascawa. 


Upsaroka 


smimmik. 


^M 


^H Ojibbeway 


machecawa. 


English 


speak. 


^^M 


H O^E^ Algonkin 


masshkawa. 


Blackfoot 


apooyatz. 


^^1 


^1 Nanticoke 


miskiu. 


Upiaroka 


bidow. 


^H 


^m English 


warm. 


English 


SlKff. 


^H 


H Blackfoot 


kazetotzu. 


Blackfoot 


anihkit. 


^^H 


H ' Knistenaux 


kickatai. 


Knisimaux 


necummoon. 


^^H 




kiaopayo. 


Ojibbeway 


nugamoo. 


^^1 


^M OjUfbeway 


kezhoyah. 


Sheskatapoosh 


nekahmoo. 


^^H 


^M Ottawa 


keahautta. 


Illinois 


nacamohok. 


^^H 


^M Old Algonkin 


akiahattey. 


Meaomeni 


neekaumeenoon. 


^^1 


H^ Passamaquoddt/ kesipetai. 






H 




^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




^^ 


^^^^^B 
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English 


$leep. 


English 


kill. 


Blackfoot 


okat. 


Blackfoot 


enikke. 


Mohawk 


yihkootos. 


Abenaki 


nenirke 


Onondago 


agotawi. 






Seneca 


wanuhgoteh. 







The Blackfoot numerals, as given by Mackenzie and Umfreville, 
slightly differ. The termination in -urn runs through the numerals 
of Fitz-Hugh Sound, an Oregon language. 



PnA-liali 


Blackfoot of 


Blackfoot of 


Fiu-Hugh 


i!«Ilg;il9Il* 


Umfreville. 


Mackenzie. 


Souad. 


one 


tokescum 


sa 


nimscum. 


two 


nartokescum 


nahtoka 


malscum. 


three 


nohokescum 


. nahhoka 


utascum. 


four 


nesweum 


nasowe 


moozcum. 


five 


nesittwi 


nesitto 


thikaescum. 


six 


nay 


nowwe 


kitliscum. 


seven 


kitaic 


akitsecum 


atloopooscum 


eight 


namesweum 


nahnissowe 


malknaskum. 


nine 


picksee 


lakeso 


Tianooskim. 


ten 


keepey 


tepo 


highio. 



2. nekty, Tuscarora ; ticknee, Seneca ; teghia, Oneida ; dekanee, 
Nottoway; tekini. Otto. 

3. noghoh, Mohican ; nakha, Delaware. 

5. nthsysta, Mohawk ; sattou, Quappa ; satta, Osage, Omahaw ; 
sata. Otto ; sahtsha, Minetare. 
7. tzauks, Kawitchen, Noosdalum, 
10. kippio, Chimmesyan. 

The Crow and Mandan Languages. — Of the important language of 
the Upsarokas or Crows the Archseologia Americana contains only 
thirty words. Of the Mandan we have, in the same work, nothing 
beyond the names of ten chie&. In Gallatin's classification these 
tribes are dealt with as subdivisions of the Minetare nation. Now 
the Minetare are of the Sioux or Dacota family. 

Between the Mandan vocabulary of Mr. Catlin and the Crow vo> 
cabulary of Gallatin's MSS. there are the following words in com> 
The affinity seems less close than it is geners^y stated to be : 



still the two languages appear to be Sioux. 
be seen in the second^table. 



This latter point may 



English. 


Mandan. 


Crow. 


God 


mabhopeneta 


sakahbooatta. 


sun 


menshka 


a'hhhiza. 


moon 


esto menakha 


minnatatche. 


stars 


h'kaka 


ekieu. * 


rain 


h'kahoost 


hannah. 


snow 


copcaze 


makkoupah — hail. 


river 


passahah 


ahesu. 
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EnglUh. 


Maiidan. 


Crow. 


day 


hampah 


maupab. 


night 


estogr 


oche. 


dark 


hampahcriskah 


chippusheka. 


light 


edayhush 


tbieshe. 


woman 


meha 


meyakatte. 


wife 


moorse 


moah. 


child 


Bookhomaba 


bakkatte. 


girl 


sookmeha 


meyakatte. 


boy 


sooknumohk 




head 


pan 


marsbaa. 


legs 


doka 


bucboope. 


eyes 


estume 


meisbta. 


mouth 


ea 


ea. 


nose 


pahoo 


buppa. 


face 


estah 


esa. 


ears 


nakoha 


uppa. 


hand 


onka 


buschie. 


fingers 


onkahab 


buscbie. 


foot 


shee 


buscbe. 


hair 


hahhee 


masbeab. 


canoe 


menanko 


mahesbe. 


fish 


poh 


booah. 


bear 


mahto 


dubpitsa. 


wolf 


haratta 


cbata. 


dog 


mones waroota 


biska. 


buffalo 


ptemday 


bisba. 


elk 


omepah 


eitchericascse, 


deer 


mahmanacoo 


ohha. 


beaver 


warrappa 


biruppe. 


shoe 


hoompah 


boompe. 


bow 


warraenoopah 


bistuheeah. 


arrow 


mahha 


abnailz. 


pipe 


ebudka 


ompsa. 


tobacco 


mannasha 


hopa. 


lood 


shushu 


itsicka. 


bad 


k'hecueh 


kubbeek. 


hot 


dsasosh 


abre. 


cold 


shineehush 


hootshere. 


I 


me 


be. 


thou 


ae 


de. 


he 


e 


na. 


we 


noo 


bero. 


they 


eonah 


• mihah. 


1 


mahhannah 


amutcat. 


2 


nompah 


noomcat. 


3 


namary 


namenacat. 


4 


tohha 


sbopecat. 


5 


kakhoo 


cbihbocat. 


6 


kenwh 


ahcamacat. 
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EngUdi. ftUodan. 


Ci 


«w. 


7 


koopah 


sappoah. 


8 


tatucka 


noompape. 


9 


mahpa 


abmuttappe. 


10 


perug 


perakuk. 


English 


God. 


English 


arms. 


Mamdan 


mahhopeneta. 


Mandan 


arda. 


Winebago 


mahahnah. 


Minetare 


arrough. 


Minetare 


manhopa. 


Pawnee 


heeeeru. 


Algonkin 


marutoo. 


English 


leg. 


English 


sun. 


Mandan 


doka. 


Mandaa 


menahka. 


Quappa 


jaccah. 


Omahaw 


meencajai. 


Osage 


sagaugh. 


Caddo 


rDaxio\i-— light. 


English 


eyes. 


English 


star. 


Mandan 


estume. 


Mandan 


h'kaka. 


Dacota 


isbta. 


Quappa 


mihcacheh. 


Yancton 


ishtah. 


Otto 


peekahhai. 


Quappa 


inschta. 


Omahaw 


meecaai. 


Otto Stc. 


ishta. 


Minetare 


eekah. 


English 


mouth. 


English 


day. 


Mandan 


ea. 


Mmdan 


hampah eriskah. 


Sioux passim 


ea. 


Winebago 

Dacota 
Yancton 


haunip. 
haumpeehah. 
anipa. 
aungpa. 


English 
Mandan 
Sioux passim 


nose. 

pahoo. 

pah. 


Osage 


hompaye. 


English 


face. 


Otto 


hangwai. 


Mandan 


estah. 


Omahaw 


ombah. 


Dacota 


eetai. 


Minetare 


mahpaih. 


Yancton 


eetai. 


English 


woman. 


Minetare 


etah. 


Mandan 


meha. 


English 


ears. 


Yancton 


weeah. 


Mandan 


nakoha. 


Omahaw 


waoo. 


Winebago 


nahchahwahhah 


Minetare 


meeyai. 


Yancton 


nougkopa. 


loway 


mega. 


Osage 


naughta. 


English 


child. 


English 


hands. 


Mandan 


sookhomaha. 


Mandan 


onka. 


Qnappa 


schehjinka. 


Nottoway 


nnnke. 


Otto 


cheechingai. 


J\tscarora 


ohehneh. 


Omahaw 


shingashinga. 


Menomeni 


oanah. 


English 


head. 


Miami 


enahkee. 


Mandan 


pan. 


English 


fingers. 


Dacota 


pah. 


Mandan 


onkahah. 


Yancton 


pah. 


Onodago 


eniage. 


Quappa 


pahhih. 


Wyandot 


eyingia. 


OmoAow 


pah. 


Tchuktchi 


■inhanka. 



^ ^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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^H 
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"I 


^^^^^^^^^ 






^^^^^^H 


^H English 


/ooL 


Minetare 


meeee. ^^^H 


^H Manditn 


Bhee. 


Quappa 


^^^1 


^H Sioux 


&ih. 


Osage 


veca. ^^^1 


^^ Patcnee 


iishoo. 


English 


^^H 


^H Ttisciti'or/r 


uhseh 


Mandan 


^^H 


^B English 


hair. 


IVinebago 


^^^1 


^H Mandan 


pahhee. 


Dacota 


^^^H 


^m Sioux 


pahee. 


Minetare 


^^^1 


^m English 


/s/j. 


English 


^H 


^H Mandan 


poh. 


Mandan 


^^1 


^H Miiietare 


boa- 


Dacota 


^^H 


^H ^iotrj- 


bo. hough. 


Engliah 


^^H 


^H English 


hz-aver. 


Mandan 


^^^M 


^H Mandan 


warappah. 


li'iftebago 


ncebwahkiaweetio ^^^H 


^H Miitetare 


meerapa. 


Onondaga 


^^^1 


■ 0^/0 


rawaiy. 


Knistenaux 


^^^1 


^H English 


deer. 


English 


^^^1 


^H Mandan 


mahmannco. 


MatiddA 


mahhannELh. ^^^H 


^H y(iJic/0» 


taminduca. 


Osage 


^^H 


^V English 


house. 


Omahaw 


meeaehchee. ^^H 


^B Mandan 


ote. 


English 


^^^1 


^1 /oici/y 


tshe. 


Mandan 


uompah. ^^^| 


^B English 


bow. 


Sioux 


nompa, noopa. ^^^^ 


^1 Maadsn 


warraenoopah. 


Uche 


no'wah. ^^^| 


^H Minetare 


beerahhah. 


English 


^^^1 


^H TWcarora 


awraw. 


Mandan 


namaiy. ^^^H 


^H English 


arrow. 


Minetare 


namee. ^^^^ 


^H Mandan 


mahha. 


English 


four, ^^^M 


^H iSioif^ 


mong, ma. 


Mandan 


tohha. ^^^1 


^^^^ English 


shoe. 


Sioujn 


topah, tuah. ^^H 


^^^^^.Jifantfun 


hoompah. 


English 


Jive. ^^^H 


^^^K-Dacofs 


hanipa. 


Maadan 


kakboo. ^^^| 


^ Quappa 


honpeh. 


Minetare 


^^^1 


^H Minetare 


opah. 


Muskoge 


cbahgkie, ^^^^^ 


^H English 


bad. 


English 


^^^^^M 


^^^^^■JVantfan 


k'hecnsb. 


Mandan 


keniEih. ^^^H 


^^^^HjDacofd 


sheecha. 


Minetare 


aoamai. ^^^| 


^^^^■English 


coid. 


English 


^^^H 


^^^^^Bjfa^K^an 


shiiieekush. 


Mandan 


1 koopah. ^^^H 


^^^^^K If'inf Sit^ci 


seeneehee. 


Minetare 


chappo. ^^^H 


^^^^■£iou;r 


saee. 


English 


^^^H 


^^BSnglish 


no. 


Mandan 


tatucka. ^^H 


^^^^MMandan 


megosh. 


Seneca 


tikkeugh. ^^H 


^^^^H T^scarora 


gwnsh. 


Mohawk 


sohtayhhko. ^^H 


^^^^ English 


/. 


English 


^^M 


^^^^ Mandan 


me. 


Mandan 


^H 


^^^^ft Z)iJco 


meeah. 


Minetare 


peragas. ^^H 
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The Riccaree Language. — -In Balbi and in the Mithridates, the 
Riccaree is stated to be a dialect of the Pawnee ; but no words 
are given of it : hence the evidence is inconclusiTe. Again, the 
term Pawnee is equivocal. There are tribes called Pawnees on the 
river Platte, and tribes called Pawnees on the Red river of Texas. Of 
flie last nation we have no vocabulary ; they appear however to be 
different from the first, and are Pawnees /a/se/y so called. 

Of the Riccaree we have but one vocabulary (Catlin's North Ame- 
rican Indians, vol. ii.) ; it has the following words common with the 
trve Pawnee list of Say in the Archseologia Americana, vol. ii. 



English. 


Pawnee. 


Riccaree. 


God 


thouwahot 


tewaroohteh. 


devil 


tsaheekshkakooraiwah 


kakewaroohteh, 


sun 


shakoroo 


shakoona. 


fire 


tateetoo 


tekieeht. 


moon 


pa 


wetah. 


stars 


opeereet 


saca. 


rain 


tatsooroo 


tassou. 


SHOW 


toosha 


tahhau. 


day 


shakoorooeeshairet 


shacona. 


night 


eeraishnaitee 


eejiahgt. 


light 


shusheegat 


shakoonah. 


dark 


eeraishuaite 


tekatistat. 


hot 


toueetstoo 


towwarist. 


cold 


taipeechee 


teepse. 


yes 


nawa 


neecoola. 


no 


kakee 


kaka. 


bear 


koorooksh 


keahya. 


dog 


ashakish 


hohtch. 


bow 


teeragish 


nache. 


arrow 


leekshoo 


neeche. 


hut. 


akkaroo 


acare. 


woman 


tsapat 


sapat. 


boy 


peeshkee 


weenatch. 


girl 


tchoraksh 


soonahtch. 


child 


peeron 


pera. 


head 


pakshu 


pahgh. 


ears 


atkaroo 


tickokite. 


eyes 


keereekoo 


cheereecoo. 


hair 


oshu 


pahi. 


hand 


iksheeree 


tehonare. 


fingers 


hashpeet 


parick. 


foot 


ashoo 


ahgh. 


canoe 


lakohoToo 


lahkeehoon. 


river 


kattoosh 


sahonnee. 


I 


ta 


nanto. 


1 


askoo 


asco. 


2 


peetkoo 


pitco. 


3 


touweet 


towwit 
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Hnglilh. 


Puwrieo. 


RicMree, 


4 


shkeetish 


tcheetish. 


5 


sheeooksh 


tcheetishoo. 


6 


sheekshabiali 


tcheetishpia. 


7 


peetkoosbeeshabish 


totchapis. 


8 


touweetshabiah 


tochapiswon. 


9 


looksheereewa 


tcitchapisnahlieiiewon 


10 


looksheeree 


naheii. 


20 


petouoo 


wetah. 


30 


luksheercewetouoo 


sahwee. 


100 


sheekookshtaroo 


shontan. 



The special affinities of the Riccaxee are not very decided. It is 
anything rather than an isolated language^ and will, probably, be 
definitely placed when we obtain vocabularies of tbe Indian lan- 
guages of Texas. 



English 

Riccaree 

Calawba 

English 

Riccaree 

Caddo 

Salish 

Delaware 

Mohican 

Esquimaux 

Tckuklchi 

English 

Riccaree 

Caddo 

English 
Riccaree 
Esquimaux 



MassBchitsetts 

English 

Rircaree 

Aitacapa 

Natchez 

Mohawk 

Oneida 

English 

Riccaree 
Adaise 
Natchez 
Vche 

English 
Riccaree 



evil spirit. 

kakewaroohteh, 

yahwerejeh. 

sun, 

shakoona, 

sako. 

skokoleel. 

gishukh. 

kesogh. 

snkkeouk. 

ahekenok, 

stars. 

saca. 

tsokas. 

night, 

enaght, 

oonooak. 

unjuk. 

nukon. 

dark. 

tekatistat. 
tcgg — night. 
toowa — /tight. 
tewhgarlars. 
tetinealns, 

snow. 
tahhau. 

tOWHt. 

kowa. 
stahae. 
fire. 
tekieeht. 



Onondagos 
loicay 
Ugalenz 
Kertay 

English. 
Riccaree 
Attacapa 

English 
Riccaree 
Mandan 
Sioux 

English 

Riccaree 

Nottoway 

Esquimaux 

WinebagQ 

Oneida 

English 

Riccaree 

Sioux 

Massachusetts 

Choctaio 

Chiccasaw 

English 
Riccaree 
Tuscarora 
Esquimaux 

English 
Riccaree 
Choctaw 
Chicctisaic 



yotecka. 
tako. 
tnjcgak, 
taze. 

cold. 

teepse. 

tsamps. 

bad. 
kah. 
k'hecush. 

sheecha. 

bay. 

wee natch. 

aqiieianba. 

einyook. 

eeneek — son. 

yungh. 

head, hair. 
pahgh, pahi, 
pah, pan. 
puhkuk. 
eebuk, 
skoboch. 

eye. 

cheerecco. 
oukttwreh. 
eerruka. 

foot. 
ahgh. 
iya. 
eiiya. 
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English 


armt. 


English 


no. 


Riccaree 


arrai. 


Riccaree 


kaka. 


Martian 


arda. 


Chetimacha 


kahie. 


Tuacarora 


orungjai. 


Algonkin 


kah. 


English 


bear. 


Kenay 


kukol. 


Riccaree 
Seneca 


keahya. 
yucwy. 


English 
Riccaree 


nan to. 


Tchuktchi 


kainga. 


Algonkin 


neen. 


English 


shoes. 






Riccaree 


booche 


English 


vou. 
kaghon. 


Sioux 


hongha. 
arrow. 


Riccaree 


English 


Algonkin 


keen. 


Riccaree 


neeche. 


English 


one. 


Choctaw 


oski noki. 


Riccaree 


asco. 


Chiccasaw 


nucka. 


Wyandot 


scat. 


English 
Riccaree 


hut. 


Mohawk 


huskat. 


acane. 


Onondago 


skata. 


Mohawk 


canuchsha. 


Seneca 


skaut. 


Onondago 


ganschsaje. 


English 


two. 


Oneida 


kaunoughsau. 


Riccaree 


pitco. 
behit. 


Tuscarora 


yaukuhnugh. 


Caddo 


English 
Riccaree 


canoe. 
lahkeehooil. 


English 


four. 


Taculli 


allachee. 


Riccaree 


tcheetish. 


Salish 


'tlea'yh. 


Attacapa 


tsets. 


English 


yes. 


English 


thirty. 


Riccaree 


neecoola. 


Riccaree 


sahwee. 


Adaize 


cola. 


Cherokee 


tsawaskaw 



The Creek and Choctaw Languages, — That the question as to the 
affinity between the Creek and the Choctaw languages is a question 
of classification rather than of fact, may be seen from the Arcbseologia 
Americana, vol. ii. p. 403 ; where it is shown that out of six hun- 
dred words, ninety-seven are common to the two languages. 

The Caddo. — That this language has affinities with the Mohawk, 
Seneca, and the Iroquois tongues in general, and that it has words 
common to the Muskoge, the Catawba, the Pawnee, and the Cherokee 
languages may be seen from the tables of the Archseologia Americana. 
The illustrations however of these languages are to be drawn from 
a knowledge of the dialects of Texas and the Oregon districtsi 
tracts of country whereon our information is preeminentiy in> 
sufficient. 

The Natchez. — This language has the following miscellaneous 
affinities, insufficient to give it a place in any definite group, but 
sufficient to show that it is anything rather than an isolated lan- 
guage. 

English man. I Cochimi tamma. 

Natchez tomkuhpena. | St. Xavier tamma. 





? ^^^^ 


■ 


1 


^r 




4 


5 


1 


^^r Loretto 


tamma. 


English 


^^^H 


^H St. Borffia 


tama. 


Natchez 


^^^H 


^^t Othomi 


darae. 


Pima 


ya — lake, ^^^H 


^H Shahaptan 


hama. 


Calhlascou 


enialh. ^^^| 


^H English 


womfl/j. 


English 


^H 


^H Natchez 


tamahl. 


Natchei 


kwejakoopsel. ^^H 


^H Huasteca 


tomol. 


St. Juan Ca^ 


> kahui. ^^^1 


^H English 
^^1 Natchez 


hohlenoo. 


piatrana 
Klikelat 


^^1 Noasdalum 


islftnie. 


Dacota 


khyaykah. ^^^H 


^H Squallyamlsh 


islanie. 


Yanctott 


haiaca. ^^^| 


^V Kawitchen 


islanie. 


English 


^^^H 


^H 




Natchez 


hokko, ^^^^1 


^^ English 


Ararf. 


Adaize 


ocasuck, ^^^H 


f Natchez 


torn me apoo. 






^H Dacota 


pah. 


English 


^^1 


^H Fanc/^jr! 


p!ih. 


Natchez 


^^^1 


^H Quappa 


pahih. 


Choctaw 


^^H 


^^M Omahaw 


iwh. 


CMkkanaw 


^^H 


^H English 


An!>. 


Muskoge 


^^H 


^^B Natchez 


etene. 


English 


flesh. ^^1 


^H Mixteca 


dzini. 


Natchez 


wintse. ^^^| 






AlffOitkin 


^^^1 


^H English 
^H Natchez 


eye, 
oktool. 


English 


^^^1 


^^M Mexican 


ikhtdolotU, 


Naichez 


^^H 






Winebago 


^^^H 


^H English 


flOS^. 


Quappa 


tah. ^^H 


^H Natchez 


ahamctts. 


Muskoffe 


^^^1 


^H Huasteca 


zatn. 


Caddo 


^H 


^H English 


jnou^^. 


Eogliah 
Natchez 


Luffala. ^^H 


^H Matches 


heche. 


^H Poconchi 


chi. 


Vche 


wetenenvuenekah. ^^^| 


^H il-fa^a 


chi. 






^1 English 


(ooM. 


English 
Natchez 


henn. ^^^^| 


^1 Natchez 
^H Calapooiah 

^^1 Mexican 


int. 
tiiiti. 
teiitli — lip. 


Chimmei^an 
Kliketai 


J hune kustanioane ^^^| 

\ — salmaa. ^^^H 

tkinnat. ^^^^| 


^^m Cora 


tenita. 


Shahaptan 


tkinnat, ^^^H 


i^H English 


moon. 


Mohawk 


kcyunk, ^^^H 


^^1 Naiche: 


kwasip. 


Seneca 


kenyuck. ^^^| 


^H £r. Antonio 


tataoopai. 


Oneida 


kunjoon. ^^^| 


^H Kawitchm 


quassin — stars. 


Nottoway 


kaintu. ^^^H 


^^M Naosdalvm 


qun^sin — stars. 


Vancton 


hohung. ^^^H 


^H English 


star. 


English 


^^^1 


^^1 Natchez 


tookul. 


Natchez 


hahap. ^^^H 


^^1 S^ Antonio 


tatchhuariilh. 


iS/iahaptan 


^^^1 


^H Cathlmroit 


tukycha napuchfl. 


Aftacapa 


^^^1 


^H Cff^f/o 


tsoka?. 


014 Angonk 


wahi. ^^^H 
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Delaware 


wape. 


English 


friend. 


Shawnoe 


opee. 


Natchez 


ketanesuh— n^ . 


English 


black. 


Chetimacha 


keta. 


Natchez 


tsokokop. 


English 


boat. 


Narragansets 


suckesu. 


Natchez 


kwagtolt. 


Long Island 


shickayo. 


Chimmesyan 


waigh — paddle. 


English 
Natchez 


bad. 
wattaks. 


Caddo 

English 


haugh. 
sky. 


Mohawk 


wahhatekuh. 


Natchez 


nasookta. 


Onondaga 


wahethe. 


Chimmesyan 


suchah. 


Oneida 


wahetka. 


Tlaoquatch 


naase. 






Muskoge 


SOOtAh. 


English 


cold. 


Choctaw 


shutik. 


Natchez 
Kliketat 
Shahaptan 


tzitakopana. 

tsoisah. 

tsoisah. 


English 
Natchez 
Noosdalum 


sun. 

wah. 

kokweh. 


English 


hot. 


Squallyamish thlokwahl. 


Natchez 


wahiloohie. 


Poconchi 


quib. 


Muskoge 


hahiye. 


Yancton 


oouee. 


Attacapa 


alliu. 


English 


night. 


English 


I. 


Natchez 


toowa. 


Natchez 


tukehah. 


Chetimacha 


timan. 


Adaize 


hicatuck. 


Attacapa 


tegg. 


Chetimacha 


uticheca. 


English 


summer. 


English 


thou. 


Natchez 


amehika. 


Natchez 


ukkehah. 


Billechoola 


awmilk. 


Kliketat 


yuke. 


English 


winter. 


English 
Natchez 




Natchez 


kwishitshetakop 


arm. 
ish. 


Mohawk 


f koosilkhuhhug- 
l gheh. 
koashlakke. 


Dacota 


ishto. 


Oneida 


YanctoH 


isto. 


Tuscarora 


koosehhea. 


English 


blood. 


Nottoway 


goshera. 


Natchez 


itsh. 


English 


thunder. 


Choctaw 
Chikkasaw 


issish. 
issish. 


Natchez 


J pooloopooloolun 
1 luh. 


English 


town. 


Chimmesyan 


killapilleip. 


Natchez 


wait. 


English 


snow. 


Pawnee 


kwat. 


Natchez 


kowa. 


English 


house. 


Billechoola 


kai. 


Natchez 


hahit. 


English 


sea. 


Dacota 


tea. 


Natchez 


kootshel. 


Yancton 


teepee. 


St. Diego 


khasilk. 


Quappa 


tih. 


Choctaw 


okhuttah. 


Osage 


tiah. 


English 


bear. 


Omahaw 


tee. 


Natchez 


tsokohp. 


Minetare 


attee. 


Uche 


ptsaka. 
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Eu^IiBh 

Nalr-hez 


make. 

wollah. 


Esquimaux 


malligooak- 


English 
Natchez 


bird. 
shankolt. 


lichee 
Tiiscarora 


paenna. 
tshetiu. 


English 
Natchez 
Mushoge 


eat. 

kimposko. 

humbiischa. 



English 
Nrttckez 


run. 
kwalneakook 


Shahaptan 


willnikit. 


English 

Ntttchi'2 
Chocimo 


kill, 

ajjjjawe. 

uJibe. 


English 
Natchez 


walk. 
naktik. 


Adaiie 


enncoot. 



TheUche.Adaize, SfC, — See Archseologia Amerieana, vol. ii. p,306. 
For these lang:iiages. tahles similar to tlioBe of the Natchez have been 
drawn up, which indicate similar affinities. The same can he done 
ioT the Chetimacha and Attacapa. 

New Callfornian Languages. — The dialecta of this district fotm no 
exception, to the statements as to the unity of the American lan- 
guages. In the Journal of the Geographical Society (part 2. vol. ii.) 
we find seven vocabularies for these parts. Between the language 
of the diocese of San Juan Capistrann and that of ban Gabriel, the 
affinity is palpable, and traces of a regular letter change are exhi- 
bited, viz, from / to r ; 

Englbb. Sun Ju«n CapiMriino. £»n Gabriel, 

moon mioil muaix, 

water pal paara, 

salt engel ungurr. 

Between the remaining vocabularies, the resemblance by no means 
lies on the surface; still it is unquestionable. To these data for 
New California may be added the Severnow and Bodega vocabula- 
ries in Btter's Beitriige, &ic. These last two, to carry our compa- 
rison no further, have, amongst others, the following terms in com- 
mon with the Esquimaux tongues : 
English white, 

SevernoiP kalle. 

Esquimaux kowdlook, kow- 
look. 



English 


hand. 


Bodega 
Esquimaux 


talu. 
tadleck, 




arm. 


English 
Bodega 
Esfpnmanx- 


beard. 

ymmy. 

oomich. 


English 

Severnotp 


sky. 
kalu. 


Cadeack. 


kilik. 


English 
Sei'et'/iOKt 


kalaxha 


VOL. ir. 





Kena^ 


golsliRgi, 


English 
Sever aaw 


tpatei\ 
oka. 


Bodega duka, 
Uga(ifaehmutsc kai. 


Eiiglisli 
Severiiow 


ic«. 
tulaah. 


Ugalyachmiits 
Bodega 
Foj; Island. 


c thlesh. 
kuUa. 
klakh. 


English 
SeVBTTiow 


4mj, 
madzhu. 


Cadeack 


matsiflk — sun 


English 
Bodega 


Right. 
kayk 



UgalyacfiMutsc kliatl. 
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English ttar. 

Sevemow karnaa. 

Greenland kaumeh — moon. 

English head. 

St. Barbara nacchu. 



Greenhmd niackoa. 

English winter. 

Sevemow komoa. 

TchuktcM okiomi. 



The concluding notices are upon languages which have already 
been placed, but concerning which fresh evidence is neither super- 
fluous nor misplaced. 

Sacks and Foxei. — Cumulative to evidence already current as to 
the tribes of the Sacks and Foxes belonging to the Algonkin stock, 
it may be stated that a few words collected by the author from the 
Sack chief lately in London were Algonkin. 

The OJibbeways. — A fuller vocabulary, taken from the mouth of 
.the interpreters of the Ojibbeway Indians lately exhibited, identifies 
their language with that represented by the vocabularies of Long, 
Carver, aud Mackenzie. 

The lowtty. — Of the loway Indians, Mr. GFallatin, in 1836, writes 
as follows :— "They are said, though the fact is not fully ascertained, 
" to speak the same dialect," ». e. with the Ottoes. Again, he writes, 
♦' We have not that [the vocabulary] of the loways, but nineteen 
" words supplied by Governor Cass seem to leave no doubt of its 
" identity with the Ottoes." — Archaolog. Amer. n. 127, 128. Cass's 
vocabulary is printed in p. 377. 

In 1843, however, a book was published in the loway language, 
bearing the fuUowing title-page, "An Elementary Book of the loway 
" Language, with an English Translation, by Wm. Hamilton and S. 
" M. Irvine, nnder the direction erf the B. F. Miss : of the Presbyterian 
" Church : J. B. Roy. Interpreter ; loway and Sac Mission Press, 
" Indian Territory, 1 843." In this book the orthographical principles 
are by no means unexceptionable ; they have the merit however of 
expressing simple single sounds by simple single letters : thus v =: 
the a in fall ; x = the u in tub ; c s= the ch in chest ; f= th; g = 
ng; j = sh. Q however is preserved as a double sound ss qu. 
From this alphabet it is inferred that the loway language possesses 
the rare sound of the English th. With the work in question I was 
favoured by Mr. Catlin. 

Now it is only necessary to pick out from this little work the 
words selected by Balbi in his Atlas Ethnographique, and to com- 
pare them with the corresponding terms as given by the same 
author for the Sioux, the Winebago, the Otto, the Konza, the 
Omahaw, the Minetare, and the Osage languages, to be convinced 
the loway language belongs to the same class, coinciding more 
especially with the Otto. 



English head, 

loway nantho, 

Winebago nahsso. 

Otto naso. 

Minetare antu. 



English nose, 

loway pa. 

Siouje paso. 

Winebago pah. 

Otto peso. 
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Koma 

Omahato 

Minetare 

Sioux 

Omahaw 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebags 

Olto 

Konza 

Minetare 

Omahaw 

Osage 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Omahaw 

Osage 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Koma 

Omahaw 

Minetare 

Osage 

English 

loway 

Otto 

Sioux 

Koma 

Minetare 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Koma 

Omahaw 

Minetare 

English 

loway 

Sioux 



pah. 
pah. 



pah — head. 
l>ah — head. 

mouth. 

e. 

ei. 

i. 

L 

yih. ih. 

iiiptshappab. 

ihah. 

ehaugh. 

hand. 

uawse. 

nape. 

nahpon. 

naue. 

nombe. 

nomba. 

feet. 

the. 

siha. 

si. 

si. 

uh. 

si. 

itsi. 

see. 

tongue. 
rsedie. 
reze. 
tshedzhi. 

yeezah. 
theysi. 

teeth. 

he. 

hi. 

hi. 

hi. 

hih. 

ei. 

ii. 

fire. 

pseche. 

peta. 



Winebago 
Olto 

'Omahaw 
Osage 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Omahaw 

Minetare 

Osage 

English 
loway 
Otto 
Sioux 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Koma 

Minetare 

Osage 

English 
loway 
Winebago 
Otto 

English 

loway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Koma 

Omahaw 

Minetare 

Osage 

English 

ioway 

Sioux 

Winebago 

Otto 

Konza 

Omahaw 

Osage 



pytshi. 
pede. 
pede. 
pajah. 

water. 

ne. 

mini. 

ninab, nih. 

nL 

ni. 

mini. 

neah. 

one. 

eyungkse. 

yonke. 

wonchaw. 

ouonnchaou. 

two. 

nowx. 

nopa. 

oonpa. 

nopi. 

noue. 

nompah. 

noopah. 

nombaugh. 

three. 
tanye. 
tahni. 
tana. 

four. 

towse. 

topah. 

tshopi. 

toua. 

tohpah. 

toba. 

topah. 

tobah. 

five. 

tiiata. 

zapta. 

satsch. 

sata. 

sahtah. 

satta. 

sattah. 

x2 
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Englieb 


aix. 


Otto 


knerabene 


lomojf 


shaqie. 


Omahaw 


perabini. 


Sioux 


shakpe. 


English 


nine. 


Winebago 


kohui. 


lowag 


ksangka. 


Otto 


shaque. 


Otto 


shanke. 


Konza 


shappeh. 


Konza 


shankkoh. 


Otnahaw 


shappe. 


Omahaw* 


shonka. 


Oaage 


shapah. 


Osage 


shankah. 


English 


seven. 


English 


ten. 


loway 


ghahma. 


lowag 


kraepana. 


9 

Otto 


shahemo. 


Winebago 


kherapon. 


Minetare 


tshappo. 


Otto 


krebenoh. 




* « 


Konza 


kerebrah. 


English 


eight. 


Omahaw 


krebera. 


loway 


knerapane. 


Osage 


krabrah. 


With the book in question Gas 


b's vocabulary coincides. 




Hamilton and Im 


ie. Cau. 




fire 


psechse 


pedge. 




water 


ne 


nL 




one 


eyungkse 


iengki. 




two 


nowsB 


noe. 




three 


tanye 


tahni. 




four 


towse 


toe. 




five 


thata 


satahng 


• 


tix 


shagse 




e. 


seven 


8hs£ma 


shahmong. 


eight 


krsersepane 


krehebni. 


nine 


ksangksB 


shang^e 




ten 


knepansB 


krebnah. 



2. " On the English Verb do and the Latin da-re, and on the For- 
mation of the English Weak Perfects." By Professor Key. 

The little syllables or letters which constitute the suffixes of lan- 
guage were no doubt originally possessed of as full a form as those 
syllables which are dignified by die name of root syllables, and were 
in fact themselves roots also. The degradation which they have 
suffered is readily accounted for by the two considerations, that when 
used as suffixes they are performing a secondary office, and also oc- 
cupy that place in a word which is most likely to suffer by careless 
pronunciation. Under these circumstances it is nearly always a 
most difficult task to trace them up to their original form. But in the 
weak perfects of the Teutonic languages, such as our English loved, 
no such difficulty presents itself. So ftir as mere form is concerned, 
the process is complete with those who trace the d of this formation 
up to the weak perfects of the Anglo-Saxon in de and the Gothic ia 
ded. That these syllables in reality form the suffixes of the perfect 
tenses here spcdcen of, is at once seen iu a comparison with the per- 
fects of the strcmg conjugations. Thus in Ghimm's ' Deutsche Gram- 
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EQatik,' vol. i. pp. S40 and 845^ we have the foUowitig skeletons of 
the two tenses for the Gotliic : — 



GOTHIC PRETERITES 
Strong Ctiiijiignliotl. 
Ist per^. 2nS pers. Srd pers. 

Hinff. -t 

Dual. -utB ' 

Plur. -um -u]j -un. 



Weak Cuit^n^tion. 

Istpers, Snd pers. ird pera, 
-da -d^s -da 
. -d^duts 

-dedum -dMuf -d&dun. 



Here a comparison of the duals and plurals at once points oat the 
syllable ded as the distinguishing cbaracteristie of the weak conju- 
gation. 

A NOLO -SAXON PKETBErTEa (Grimm, pp. 895, 903). 

Strong CQl|}Ug»t»n. Weak Conjugslian. 

let pers. Snd per«. 3rd perj, let pers, Snd pera. 3rd pcrg. 

Sing, -e -de -dest -de 

Flur. -OQ -on -on. -don -dun -don. 

'l"he singular is here a clearer guide than the plural, as it e:Ehibits 
the sufBx in the form de rather than, d alone. 

Grimm has pointed out (p, 1042), that this form ded hears a close 
resemblance to our modern auxiliary rfirf, "which perfortna the very 
same office ; and there cannot be much hesitation in treating them 
as one and the same word, if there be found an independent origin 
for did itself. For it would be reasoning in a vicious circle if we 
o nsidered did to be formed from do, with the same suffix which 
attaches itself to hved. 

- Now a theory proposed for consideration by the Genuan scholar 
is to treat did, or rather ded, as a perfect of reduplication. This 
suggestion we believe to be more valid than its proposer implied. 

That did wng not formed on the principle of the weak conjuga- 
tions seems to be determined by the suffix of the participle dune, 
Tlie German forms corresponding to did and done are that and ge- 
than. Now of the one hundred and eighty-six irreguhir verbs in the 
German grammar there are fourteen which have a perfect participle 
in (, every one of wliich fourteen have the jireterite of the indicative 
formed in te, whtk the one hundred and seventy-one verba remaining 
have all their participles in -en, and of these not one forms its pre- 
terite in te. 'I'lie probability that results from this combination 
seems to approach I'ery nearly to certainty, but the antiquity of the 
►verb do has other evidence in Its favour, It is one of the very few 
i -verbs which have preserved the pronominal buAik in the first person 
>oi the indicative in several of the dialects, llms the Old German 
(Griram, p. 8S5) has for the singular of the indicative, tuont, iuos, tuot, 
and the Old Saxon (p. 894), dAn or dijm, d6s, d6d or diit. Thus we are 
compelled to put our verb in the class of the most irregular, that is 
the oldest verbs of the language, just as sum and inquam claim a si- 
milar position in the Latin language for the same reason ; and am in 
OUT own tongue. 

It might perhaps be argued on the other hand, that theperfeeta of 
do in the several Teutonic languages connect themselves with the 
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wepk verbs hj their personal endings. For example, the Old Oer> 
man perfect in the first and third person is ieta, agreeing in the final 
letter with the weak verbs. So again, the Old Saxon is.-^-sing. 1 . 
ileda ; 2. dedda ; 3. deda ; precisely like the termination of the weak 
perfects in that language, and differing in each of the three forms 
from the perfect of the strong verbs. Bat this argument a one 
which on examination will be found in our favour. It establishes, 
it must be admitted, only the more closely the connexion between 
the perfect did and the suffix of the weak perfects. But this simi- 
lari^ is accounted for on our theory just as well as on that which 
explains it by classing do among the weak verbs. If the weak verbs 
were actually formed by affixing the auxiliary did, then all the pe- 
culiarities of that verb would naturally go with it. Let it be observed 
too, that the personal endings of the perfects of weak verbs are more 
complete than those of the perfects of the strong verbs. For ex- 
ample, the 8 of the second person of the perfect is retained in the 
weak perfects of the Gothic and Old Saxon, although it has been 
lost in the strong perfects. Now it is commonly admitted that die 
more complete forms belong to the older formation. Our theory 
explains this ; for we contend that do stands out among the strong 
or old verbs as one of the very oldest, and that the greater complete- 
ness of the personal endings of the perfects in the weak conjugations 
as compared with those of the strong conjugations is due solely to 
the great antiquity of the suffix. 

But the doctrine that did is a perfect of reduplication is gready 
strengthened by a comparison with the Latin dedi. It is true that 
an Englishman is at first startled at the idea of an English perfect 
being formed on the principle of reduplication, however ready to 
admit the doctrine in the classical languages. But the pages of 
Grimm's grammar would soon quiet his surprise by the exhibition of 
one hundred and twenty-six verbs in the Gothic whose perfects are 
so formed, and indeed with a closer observance of the pnnciple than 
even the Latin. Thus from hait call, we have the perfect hdihdit, 
which is more accurate than momord-i from morde-o, or ytopond-i 
from tponde-o, or scicid-i from scind-o, or stet-i frx>m ata-re. 

The Anglo-Saxon it is true exhibits, as Grimm observes, but a 
faint trace of reduplication in Mht (Jussit) from hdtan, contracted 
probably from A^M (D. G. p. 898), while the general practice of 
this language is to distinguish the preterite by a modification of the 
vowel. Now it is difficult to suppose that a change in the internal 
structure of a word was ever an original mode of denoting a change 
of sense ; it seems more probable that those changes called inflection 
or motion are at the outset the mere physical results that follow from 
the attachment of a suffix to a root ; and as the changes depend 
upon the letters which constitute the suffix, they are in fact (to 
use a mathematical phrase) a function of those letters, and therefore 
in some measure calculated to represent and so supplant the suffix 
itself. In other cases two syllables are compressed into one, and 
under this principle it has often been proposed to explain the for- 
mation in Latin of the long vowel perfects, as though /ec-t, ey-i, 
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DftT-i were reduced from reduplicated perfects /<?/fc-i, agig~i, vevetf-i. 
Now if this doctrine be admissible for the Latin, there seems little 
ground for rejecting it in Anglo-Saxon, 

We have compared our English did from. do. with the Latin ded'i 
from da-re, and we will now venture to go a step farther and assert 
the identity of the words both in form and meaning. We will take 
the question of form in the first place. Now the Latin dare is at 
once distinguished from the great mass of verbs in the a conjuga- 
tion of the Latin language by its short quantity and its so-called 
irregularities. Among these irreg'ularities none is more striking 
than the passage of its leading compounds into the third conjuga- 
tion, as abdere, condere, &c. If these compounds be stripped of l>otb 
prefix and infinitive-aufiix, we have nothing left but the consonant d, 
which of course cannot be the whole of the root. The question is, 
what vowel followed that consonant ? The infinitive dare suggests a, 
while the old subjunctive duim pleads for u, and the Greek equiva- 
lents in ?(&iu^t. Soiris, -^oros, S<itt)p, to/pov, assert the right of the 
Vowel, which in the vocal gamut* occupies the intermediate place, 
viz, 0, The Latin donum supports this claim. Now it is remarkable 
that the same variety prevails in our own tongue and its kindred : 
we write an o in do and done and pronounce a v, while the German 
prefers w in the iniinitire and present indicative, a in the preterite 
and perfect participle, as thu,R, thu,e, that, ffethan. We may add 
that the Sanjjcrit is dada^mi, the Lithuanian da-mi, and the Old 
Slavic damj. (See Bopp's V. G.. pp. 628, 629.) 

Secondly, the meaning of the English do and the Latin da seema 
to have lieen originally the same, and to have answered to onr En- 
glish word put. To commence with the Latin. The idea of fa give 
is not well suited for the primitive meaning of a word, if the con- 
veyance of a title to possession be included in it ; and if that notion 
be excluded, we have in fact nothing left but what is expressed by 
the very word pu! : Do tibi in mimuni, " I put into your hand." But 
the compounds of a word often retain a primitive meaning after the 
simple verb has lost it : accordingly, we have the meaning of the 
Latin dare moat distinctly exhibited in its numerous compounds. 
We will take the monosyllabic prepositions in their alphabetic order, 
and obaorve the power of the root when compounded with them. 

ab-dere, to hide; that is, put away, certainly not to give away. 

iid-dere, to add ; that is, put to. 

coH-dere, to build ;, that is, put together. 

de-dere, to give up or surrender. (See below.) 

di-dere mvniu, to distribute parts or offices. 

e-dere, to utter; that is, put forth, 

ia-dere nomen, to affix or put a name on anything, 

per-dere, to waste, destroy. (See below.) 

ob-dere pessttlum, to put the bar to, which fastens a door. 

pra-ditus, endued with. (See below.) 

" i, <", n, o, «. Scf Mf. Witlij'i pnper, Csmbr, Phil. Tmiis., vol. iij. 
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pro-dere, to put away, abandon, betray. 
red-dere, to restore ; that is, give or put back. 
sub-dere calcar, to put up the spur to the horse. 
trans- dere, to transfer. 

'i he majority of these most distinctly exhibit a sense in agreement 
with the idea oi putting, and at variance with that of a gift. A few 
still demand some words of explanation. Dedere is commonly trans* 
lated by the phrase give up, but those who think that the word give 
tells against the present hypothesis, must be called on to justify the 
translation of de by what is just the contrary to its true significa- 
tion, up. The truth is, that the idea commonly conveyed by this 
word is the surrender of arms, and the phrase dedere arma is more 
correctly translated by laying down one's arms. When a Roman sol- 
dier heard his opponent call for quarter, he did not go up to him 
while he had yet his sword or pike in hand, but expected hira to 
throw that weapon down, that he might more safely make him his 
prisoner*. This done he approaches him: the latter, dat manua, 
" holds his hands behind him ". to be bound, and the Roman, pulling 
a cord out of his pocket, binds them together. Hence perhaps the 
close connexion in form between vincire and vincere ; and the deri- 
vatives from the former — vinculum, vinjci, vinctus — in deserting the i 
conjugation, bring the resemblance still nearer. The signification 
of " perdere" recedes as much from giving as from putting ; but this 
word again will be found to afford the strongest evidence in &vour 
of the connexion between the Latin and English verbs in question ; 
for the prefix per, which gives to so many Latin words the idea of 
destruction, — as in perire, perimere, perfidus, perjurare, — is acknow- 
ledged to be the representative of the Englishybre or /br, when used 
with the same sense as in our woidsforswear, forbid, forget, forlorn, 
and our old writers have preserved the compoundybrt^o with precisely 
the sense of " perdere." 

This is the very extasie of love, 

Whose violent property fordoes Itself. — Shaksp., Hamlet, II. 1. 

The obsolete verb pradere would signify, on the present theory, 
"to put at the end" {cotofKn j^austus, prteacutus), and might have 
been used in such a phrase as prisdere ferrum hasta (dat.), or by a 
change of construction very common in Latin, pradere hastam ferro 
(abl.), " to arm a shaft with an iron barb." The term " endued " 
with us is used only in a moral sense, and we know that the physi- 
cal always preceded the metaphysical notion. Now the expression 
armed is well suited for metaphorical use in the same sense as en-' 
dued. But there are still some compounds left. Vendere is one. as 
is proved by its perfect ven-didi, also by the longer form venum-d&re, 
wluch together correspond to ven-ire and venum-ire ; and it may be 
observed, that the compounds with ire are often used as passives by 
the side of the active compounds of dare. Thus we have just seen 

* The phrase sese dedere may also be explained literally, " by throwing ourselvea 
down at tlie feet of the conqueror." 
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pprdere and pcrire corresponding to one another. Then as regards 
meaning, there U strong reason for suspecting that the words used in 
connexion with ventim signify rather " exposure for sale" than " sale" 
itself. The translation of r^emtm ire in Forcellini is, esser esposto alia 
vendila ; and the word venditare, in its sense of " exIiibitiDg," " set- 
ting oif to advantage," supports the same doctrine. What the ori- 
ginal meaning of venum itself was it ia dLfiicult to decide ; but there 
seems to be no better solution of this difficulty thaa tlie conjecture 
that the noun venus or venum meant window, that is, the place where 
things for sale are ordinarily exposed. 'I*he very forms, too, of the 
words agree. As men, the radical syllable of ineng, appears in En- 
glish as mind, so vea would be mud. Moreover it is highly prohahle 
that the opening in a house called by the name of wmdotn, owes its 
name to the fact of its admitting air or wind, for in Italy at any rate 
the practice of glazing was not an early habit. The word fen-tstra 
seems by its shape to have been at first a feminine adjective, and to 
have signified a something belonging to the window rather than the 
window itself. Its radical syllable fen bears a very strong resem- 
blance to the ven with which we have been dealing. I'hat venum is 
the accusative of a noun denoting the place or instrument of sale, 
seems certain from the plirase venum ire*, for the original power of 
the accusative case Was ^notion to: we ourselves talk of property 
going to the hammer; but the phrase venum ire abo denotes the 
offering for sale rather than the sale itself. 

We have another compound of dare in credere, as its perfect credidi 
and old subjunctive cre-dnitn unite in proving. Now " to believe " is a 
moral signification, and therefore not so likely to be the first sense 
of the word, as the idea of placing a valuable article with a person 
as a deposit for safe custody ; and the con.?truction, Hoc tibt credo, 
conArmg this view. Thns the idea of putting is quite aa visible in 
this word as that of giving. 

Pessumdare and circumdare still remain. The first stands, accord- 
ing to the principle already spoken of, in connexion with pessum ire, 
and in pessum we have agEun the accusative of a noun whose signifi- 
cation ia obscure. It is enough for our present purpose to say, 
that dare in pessitmdnre is virtually a facilitative of the iVe in pesst/m 
ire ', but the very word (o put means to cause logo. Again : eircunt' 
dare, both by its sense and by its construction, justifies our transla- 
tion of dare ; for circumditre urbem mwro (abl.^, "to surround a city 
with a wall," must be deemed a construction of later use than that 
of circumdure vrbi mimim, that is, " to put a wall round a city." 

Before we leave the Latin language we must point attention to 
the two verbs iiiduo and exuo, which one is tempted at first to divide 
so as to leave only so, or rather «, for the simple verb, ind being the 
preposition ; as in ind-igeo, iitdu-perare, indi-gena. But of such n verb 
there .'»eems no other trace, and we have already had grounds for 
assigning a u to the early form of the verb dare. In this way i?i- 
duere ha.s the sense of "putting on," and the early construction, in- 
duere x^citem aUcui, is explained. There is however something 
' The ilulive cniui alio citist*. 
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violent in the idea, that ec'(/uere* should have heen degraded into 
ex-uere. But if this alteration of form be considered not insuperable, 
then exuere, by its sense to put off, is another argument in confirma- 
tion of my doctrine. Nay, we might even claim the Greek verb ejc- 
Ivfii as of similar origin. 

We next proceed to our own tongue. One compound of do, viz. • 
fordo, has already been dealt with. We have, besides this, don for 
" put on," doff for " put off," douse or dout^ for " put out," with the 
fiEuniliar substantive douters for the extinguishing nippers. The 
practice of suffixing instead of prefixing prepositions to a verb, di- 
stinguishes our language from the Latin and most other languages. 
It of course makes little difference that the preposition is commonly 
printed apart from the verb, as in put off, put on, &c., the two words 
are pronounced els one. Indeed, in some of the provincial dialects we 
have such forms as gout, goff, for go out, go off. 

Beyond our own language it will be perhaps sufficient to place 
together the following list of German words, the evidence of which 
is strongly confirmatory of what has been said : — 



Ab-thun, put away. 
An-thim, put on. 
Auf-thun, put up, open. 
Aua-thua, put q^(exuo). 
Be-thun. 
£in-thun, put in. 
Her-thun — hersetzen . 



Hin-thun, put away. 
Nach-thun, copy. 
Um-thun, put round. 
Weg-thun, put away. 
Zu-thun die augen, to close. 
Hervor-thwa, put forward (sich) . 
Ver-thun, destroy. 



* We are justified in giving the preposition that fomi by the Greek cKSiSw/ii, &c., 
ecfugere, ecferare, &c. Besides, the Bacchanalian inscription has EXDEICERL:, 
i. e. ech-deicere, not ekt-dicere, the X having its primitive power as in the Greeic 
alphabet. 

«f To these may perhaps be added the veib dup for do up, one of the readings in 
Hamlet ; " and dupt the chamber door." 
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The following works were laid on the tahle : 

"Abyssinia; a Statement of Facts relative to Transactions be- 
tween the Writer and the British Political Mission to the Court of 
Shoa," by C. T. Beke ; presented by the Author. " Tlie Phreno- 
typic Journal for 1842, 1843 and 1844," presented by Isaac Pit- 
man, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society : 

Rev. John Jebb, M.A., Rector of Peteralow, neiir Boss, Here- 

fordphire. 
Henry Warburton, Esq. 

A paper was then read ; — 

" On Mistakes in the Use of obsolete Greek Words by Attic Wri- 
ter?." By Professor Maiden. 

In any language which haa a long existence, it ia an event, not 
only possible, but almost certain to occur, that the etymology of Eome 
words will be forgotten, or the principle of some rare formation be 
lost sight of, and that false forms will be introduced according to 
Bome false analogy; and again, tli'' meaning of isoine rare words used 
by old authors will be mistaken, and they will be used in a wrong 
sense by a modern writer. Thus in modern Eneliah we spell the 
wards sovereign and forFtgn, as if their last syllable were connected 
with the T\c\m reign derived from re^num; but Chaucer wrcte_/timr» 
or foraiue, and Spenser wrote soverainc, and Milton sovran, in ac- 
cordance with the French soiwernht and the Italian sooraao. Again, 
we spell mlleaffue as if it were compounded from our word league, 
instead of coming to us at once from the Latin colhgn. As an ex- 
ample of njistakes in the meaning of words, we may mention the use 
which our newspaper ivriters make of the word transpire. They talk 
of abnsiness or an event transpiring, when all they mean ia, that the 
business was transacted or the event happened. In consequence of 
the familiar phrase " is mo more," we sometimes aee "no more" used 
as a synonymn for dead; and a certain newspaper article, on occa- 
sion of the deatli of George III., spoke of "" the gloomy towers of 
Windsor, where our revered monarch lies no more." 

But examples more serious, and more to our purpose, ore errors 
committed by I^rd Byron in ' Childe Harold,' in consequence of bis 
affected imitation of ancient diction. Lord Byron hoTiog, it may be 
snppoHed, the word rulAktiit m his head, and not thinking of the 
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meaning of the last syllable, in the first edition of ' Ohilde Harold ' 
used ruth in the sense of cruelty. It was in his description of Ali 
Pacha: 

— those ne'er-forgotten Rcts of rutk, 

Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 

In years, that mark him with a tiger's tooth. — Canto ii. st. (63)62. 

The blunder was ridiculed in the ' Rejected Addresses,' though 
there the misuse of the word is less flagrant than in the original : 

Who can redeem from wretchedness and ruth 

Men true to falsehood's voice, false to the roice of truth? 

The error was corrected in subsequent editions. 
. Lord Byron, apparently, had never seen, or did not remember, the 
phrase "kibed heels," which he might have found in old writers; 
but he had a vague recollection of Hamlet's remark, that " the toe 
of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier that he galls 
his kibe," and he fancied that kibe meant heel, instead of meaning a 
crack or chap in the skin of the heel, or a broken chilblain,- and he 
describes a scene of mirth, in which 

Devices quaint aud frolics ever new 

Tread on each other's Ic^et — Childe Harold, i. 67. 

And this expression still stands in the poem. 

- ■ These examples of error in the use of obsolete words are rather in 
caricature, but they will serve to indicate the general drift of the 
following remarks. 

Similar phenomena are likely to present themselves in any lan- 
guage, the literature of which has existed long enough to allow words 
or forms of words to become obsolete. In Grecian literature we find 
a class of poets, — the learned poets of the Alexandrian period, — who 
set themselves to imitate the diction of the epic poets of the early 
ages. ApoUonius Rhodius endeavoured to write in the language of 
Homer ; but Apollonius and Homer were separated by more than six 
centuries ; and it is not surprising that he should sometimes mistake 
^e meaning of Homeric words, or, in venturing to imitate Homeric 
forms, fell into a false analogy. Several such errors might be pointed 
out in Apollonius, and CaUimachus; and Theocritus ; not merely in- 
stances in which the language in general use had suffered a change, 
but instances in which there is a real error, arising from the misap- 
prehension- or the mistaken ingenuity of the individual poet. This 
assertion probably will not startle classical scholars ; but they are 
likely to be scandalized by the assertion, that even to the great Attic 
writers the language of the Homeric age was so different from their 
own that such mistakes were possible. This, however, seems to be 
the case in the use of a few words ; and scholars are invited to con- 
sider the following instances. 

; In • The Peace ' of Aristophanes, when Trygseus has drawn up the 
goddess Peace from the bottom of the well in which she has been 
hidden for years, he is beset by the manufacturers of " the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war," who revile him for ^oiling their 
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trades. And first ei loaQufacturer of military crests complains, r. 

1176, 

o'ipot (is vpo&ekvftfdtf fi' Oil Tpvyat' djrwXEiros. 

Ufm6eXvfiy«i/ is an Homeric word, the root of which is lost from the 
langaagCj or, at least, is not obvious ; and the meaning of it is to be 
determined from the sense of the context in the passages in which it 
occurs. Iliere can be no question that in this line Aristophanes 
meant to make the Crest-maker say, " Alas ! how utterly hast thou 
destroyed me, Trygieus I" and understood the word to mean literally, 
"torn up by the roots." The Scholiast on the passage aaya, o Eorir, 
apBiif utriiKeaas ft€, rtf etptivjiv 3rpr;i;'frii<ri<j, (JMiierai ^^ Kai ovvoif 
eat (tXXoi «-oX\ol ro rrpudeKvfiioi' ni'rl ritv wptppiiiii' ad-owen'. The 
rest of the Scholium I shall quote presently. Aristophanes has used 
the word elsewhere, and must be supposed to have g^iven it the same 
sense. In the • Knights,' v. 526, with a bold metaphor, or rather 
simile, he describes the torrent of wit and invective with which Cra- 
tinuE, in the days of his popularity, 

ffoXX^ pevtras Trpr' iwaiiu 
Ilk TiSv afeX^v TteSiuv Ippei, Kai rijf irruffcuc wapaaipiitv 
e^opet Tat-SpQt Kal ras nXaravovi tan rovs e^Bpavs frpo8e\vfivovs , 

Here also the Scholiast explains the word 7rpopp(Covc. And this 
meaning is caught up, hastily indeed, but not without a semblance 
of truth, from passages in Homer. Phoenix, in his description of the 
Calydoiiian boar (II. I. 537), saya, 

woXXa J* oye rpoBiXviiftt %ttfiai /SoXe Sevcpea fiUKfik 

And again, tn the description of the distress of Agamemnon at the 
beginning of book K (v. 15), it is said, 

sroXXns €k ke^oX^s wpodeXiifiPovs eAj:er(» vciiVfU. 

In both these passages, the translation, " up by the roots," would 
seem to give a sufficient sense, although in fact it would make the 
former passage tautological ; and it is one of the esplanations fur- 
nished by the Scholia of the Paeudo-Didymua. The Scholium on 
the latter passage, indeed, tries to furnish an etymology, and adds, 
QfXvpya dii Kvpluis o'l BefiiXtoii but the etymology is invented out of 
the supposed meaning. QiXvpvov ia not to be found as a separate 
word, not in this sense at least, and is made identical with dtfteXwv 
by such transpositions and changes as the Gretk etymologers seem 
fond of imagining, but which the truth of langtia^^e refuses to recog- 
nise. The process however is plain by which, from these passages 
of Homer. Aristophanes might deduce the meaning which be has 
given to the word irpoBiXvfii'oi ; and it is likely enough that other 
careless readers of Homer in his day did the same, as we find from 
the Scholia and modern commentaries and lexicons (e. j- Schreveliua) 
that many others have done since. 

Neveniieless, there can be no doubt that this is a false interpre- 
tation, of the word. The error was pointed out long ago by the 
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prince at andent critks, Arbtarchns : for die Scholiast oa the paw- 
age in ' The Peace ' goes on, after the remarks quoted before, to 
aay, 'Apiorapjiog H to ovve\kt cat oXXo er fiAAy cqXovoOcu ^qm : 
anid that acate scholar quoted the passages from Homer, which are 
decisive evidence of the true meaning. In N. 130 we read that a 
■elect body of the bravest of the Cheeks awaited the attack of Hec- 
tor and the Trojans, 

fpa^vret iapv loupi, oaKOS aanei TpoOeXvfiy^. 

The description goes on, 

iirxtt hp ikoxiV ipeiZe, nSpvc Kopvr, avipa 2* uriip' 
yj/aSoy t lxT6ia>ftoi KofmBet Xaftrpoifft ^Xoiot 
yevoyrur' tit xvKyci i^ioraaay &XXqXota'(. 

Here it is plain that rpoBeXvfiyy must mean " overlying," " lying 
one on the other." And the meaning is made yet more clear, if pos- 
sible, by the occurrence of another compound from the same root. 
In O. 479, where Teucer drops his bow, and arms himself with the 
usual arms of a warrior, we are told, 

ahrap 6y afi^' tifioim auKos 6ero rerpadiXvfiyoy ; 

and the line is repeated with little diflference in Od. x- 122, 

abros 2* &ft(j>' Hftouft oaKos Oero rerpaOiXvfivoy. 

TerfmOiXvftyoy can mean nothing but "overlaid fourfold," or "covered 
with four layers " of hide and metal ; and so Aristarchus explained 
it, Tovreari, riaaapas lie aXXxiXuy ej(py vTV)(as ; and the same ex- 
planation is given in the common Scholia. 

Now then, if we go back to the passages of Homer which we cited 
first, and apply to them the interpretation of irpodiXvfiyos which we 
have gained from the latter passages, we shall find that it suits them 
perfectly. In I. 537, 

voXXd ^ Sye irpoOeXvfiva xafiaX /3a\e iiySpea ftaicpd 
abrfjn piitiffi, 

the trees are described as thrown to the ground "one upon another ;" 
and in K. 13, 

iroXXdt « Kei^aXrjs vpoOeXvfiyovs iXtcero yairas, 

Agamemnon pulls out his hair by handfuls ; literally, " many hairs 
out of bis head one upon another pulled he." 

This meaning then, which suits all the passages, suiting even the 
one firtt quoted much better than the common interpretation, fpo^ 
^iot, or " up by the roots," inasmuch as it expresses a different 
idea from aiir^ai fill^tiirt, and does not make Homer guilty of tauto- 
logy, and which moreover is consistent with the use of rtrpad&^ufi- 
voy, this is the true meaning ; and Aristophanes was deceived by too 
hasty an induction, and has used the word in a false sense. 

The true interpretation, as well as the fedse one, is given in the 
Scholia oo Homer (e. g, on I. 537, rp6^iCa' l«<iX\i|\a xa) wvmd). 
We find also, that though npoQiXv/jum in ita ordinary vue waq oiMO- 
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lete, yet either the ttdje«tive itself, or perhaps its root, remained in 
use as a techaical term in the management of fruit trees ; and this 
technical use might have goiided any Athenian who knew it to 
the true meaning of the Homeric epithet. The Scholiast on N. 130, 
explains wpuBeXvfir^ bjr itvKiy, and adds, 'Aripu).my^ot ii' 'ErvfioXo- 
yiKoJi (^>)iTi Kvpiiits Kiyeirditi ra etra\Xi)\ovs KXaiovi: cj^ojto liycpu, 
&tn TO OtjXvfifti^'n-. 'I'he derivation is good for nothing except to 
show whut Niehuhr calls " that extreme spirit of absurdity which 
alwaj's came over even the most sagaciouB of the Greeks and Ro» 
mans thts moment they meddled with etymology." 

The technical use is given also in the ' Etymolo^cum Magnum,' 
perhaps on the same authority : 6iKv[H-a \eyerot ra ETraWiiXmi 
ej^ocrf* rows nXaiolis Jei'Spii. 

In the fragments of Empedoclea (vv. 73 and 139), the simple ad* 
jective Qf\v^yos appears to be used. In both passages the MS. of 
Simpilicius, who has preserved the fmgmenta in his ' Commeptaries 
upoa Aristotle,' has deXi^va, but fteXvfiva is a probable correction. 
The first passage seems to be corrupt. The second passage is 

If rg Sii (that is, Iv "frAorijri} the Empedoclean allegory for the 
chemical principle of affinity) 

t-i/ Tfj Sf) race iravra avfipj^^rai cv fWi'QV elvui, 
ovK apup, akXd diXvfiva o-vviffTQTtii dXAoGei' uXXo. 

It appears that fl^Xn^ia here is used in the true sense of vpaSiXvft- 
»-os in Homer, viz, "one upon another," or "cumulatively." 

Before we proceed to another passage, in which it seems that a 
word of the older language has been mistaken, it will be well to ex- 
amine the family of words to which the argument relates. 

The adjective etijXos belonged to the old poetical language, and 
continued to be used by the later poets in succession, although, as 
we do not find it in prose, we may conclude that it became obsolete 
in the common spoken language. Theocritus rijjplies it to persons 
in the sense of " inactive, idle" (Id. xxv. 100) ; and ApoUonius uaea 
it to describe the stiUnesa of inanimate objects (iii. 069). But Butt- 
mann, in his 'Lexilogua,' has shown that these uses are erroneous; 
and that in Homer and Pindar (and he might have added, in the 
tragedians also) the word is applied exclusively to persons ; and in 
the Iliad and Odyssey and by Pindar it is used to signify "quiet" 
or " trauquil," in the sense of " undisturbed," " at one's pleasure," 
" according to one's will," so that it is applicable not only to per- 
Bons in a state of repose, but to persona actively exerting themselves, 
if not opposed or interrupted. Thus in U. Z. 70, Nestor exhorts the 
Greeks not to lose the opportunity of victory by throwing themselves 
on the sjjolla of the E^laiin, 

hXX' ai'Spas KT€iviiifiey ewctra Si Kal r« iiajXoi 
veKpovs iifj veSwf ffuXf/o-ere redreiutas. 

Again, in P, 340, Hector exhorts the Trojans not to suffer the Greeks 
to rescue the dead body of Patroclua : 
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rj» p iBv% ^avaHv toftef, ftti^ oi ye e«;i}XM 
ndrpoxXoy v»ivo\v irtKavaiaro redreiiSrvi. 

The tragedians, as has been observed, apply the word only to per- 
sons ; and Sophocles does not depart from the Homeric meaning. 
In Elect. 786, he uses it as an adverb, but still, although the con- 
struction is different, the meaning is the same : 

— — vvv S' iniikd way, 
Tuy TtjaS' &irei\»iy oirej^, ^fiepwoofiey. 

The word does not appear in Euripides, ./fischylus uses it once, 
and departs from the Homeric usage, making iKriXos "urdi signify " be 
still." Sept. c. Th. 220. imiXos Udi, /iijS" iiyay vTrfp^/Jou. 

It is plain, both from the form and the sense (and this also Bntt- 
mann has pointed out), that SktiXoc has a common root with the ad- 
jective iKoif, " willing," and 2icijrt (in the later (}reek 2«rari), which 
is commonly called a preposition, but which is more probably in ori- 
^n a noun, and which in Homer is joined only with a genitive case 
of persons, and signifies " by the will of." In it-jfXoi, ijXos is an ad- 
jective termination, as in v\pr}\6s, vlpriXot, atyt/Xoc (on tbe difference 
of accent see Buttmann) ; and kg is the common root of eo}Xo«, itcity, 
and iKijTi. 

It is clear in Homer that en/Xos has lost an initial cocssnaA t 
The word occurs nineteen times : in fourteen of t^ste passages the 
metre requires an initial consonant to prevent hiatus ; in one it ad- 
mits it, the preceding word being merely a dative case with a para- 
gogic V (^iy fieyapoiaty licifXot, Od. «-. 314) ; and three of the re- 
maining four may be very easily corrected*. It appears by a similar 
argument that eKuv and ^icqrt have lost an initial consonant, and 
also by their being compounded with the negative a, and not with 
the fuller form a^, in &iKu>y and &ii:iiri. What the lost consonant 
was, whether F (van) or a, is not so manifest; but the evidence 
which there is to determine the point is for the vau. It is well- 
known that in the glossary of Hesychius there are many words spelt 
with a gamma (y), in which the y represents an ancient F (probably 
by the same process by which the French garde and the English 
ward are connected, and gimbht and wimble). Now in Hesychius 
occurs the gloss, PeyicaXov, iiav\ov ; but it has been well pointed 

* II. 6, 512, nil jidv daieovSi yc veiv iinfiaiev eKijXoi. 
It will be seen by reference to the context, that the laws of syntax require the sub- 
junctive mood, emj3(Sffi fsKtiXoi, The contracted form of the verb is borne out by 
Od. (. 80, 

— otr' iiri yatqt 
dKXorpiris ^iSatv. 
Od. p, 478, SoOi eietiXos, lelve, — : read eoOe PiKtiXai. 
In Od. ^, 289, ovk dyairq,t off ScifXos virep^taXam /M0' tiiiiv 
Saivvoai, 
8 eKqXoc (i. e. 8 PsktiXos) has been restored already. 
The passage, Od. j3. 311, is rather more difficult: 

SalvvaOai r dKeovra, coi »ix^aivaa9tu SsqXov. 
Perhaps eiifpaivtoff evmjXoy. 
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out by Mr. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p, la I) that the second y in 
ykykaXoy is due to an error of transcription, because the word stands 
in alphabetical arrangement after the word yetwpat. We are left 
therefore -with yft;a\Qv, which will be a dialectic form of feii;»)Xcn, 
The next word yexaBa., which is interpreted kKovoa, is probably 
corrupt : but it points in like manner to a F in the old form of the 
root ct. 

We are now prepared to consider another form, euKijXot. EucijAuj 
13 exactly synonymous with rt.ijX(i* ; and it vras to show more clearly 
this identity of meaning that Buttmann'a remarks on the sig^oification 
of cr^rXos were quoted. The form cwKi/Xut, in like manner, is used 
by the Alexandrian poets in the sense of " silent," or "' still," and ex- 
tendedto inanimate objects; by the tragic poets, with whom it is 
rare *,'applied only with reference to persons (strictly as an adjec- 
tice by Sophocles, i,vyt'aiotfi' eo*.*ijXti>, Elect, 241 ; adverbially by 
Euripides, ws ou (iM-^tn eunjXoj', Iph. A. 634); but in Homer used 
with the peculiar meaning of ^tijXos. Thus in 11. P. 371. we are 
told, that whik the warriors who fought around the dead body of 
Patrodua were enveloped in a thick mist, which imjieded their 
exertions. 

Hi S* nXXot Tpiiiei' t:m ivt:vi'intS€i 'A^niot 

The Scholiasts and the Gloss writers acknowledge with one voice 
the identity of the words. The author of the ' Etymologicum Mag- 
num,' for example, although he resorts to strange etymological de- 
vices to explain the connexion of the two forms, does not suggest 
for fVkfjXvt any derivation which should separate it from entjkot. 
TTie learned grammarian Apollonius Dyscolus states expressly, " that 
euKTiXus is related to ckj;Xof in the same way as cure to tire" (New 
Cratylus, p. 354), whatever he conceived that way to be. 

The V in the diphthong in ci/JvijXos represents the F in the other form 
fli:i)\os. Buttmann thought that e was prefixed to fixifXpf, as it is to 
many other words beginning with F, as ifetm^t, iFlam, iFiivn. and 
that E/in-jjXos M'as shortened into efK^Xos or fui-^XRt. The objection to 
this hypothesis is, that in all the other instances the syllable to which 
e is prefixed is long ; and the dwelling of the voice upon the syllable 
seems the essential condition of its being introduced by a short 
vowel sound prefixed to it. We may rather consider the relation 
between ekjjXos and evi^r^Xos, or the change from finifKoi to ifKTjXos, 
as a mere transposition. Perhaps there is no example precisely 
similar : but there are many cxamijles of transposition in the oppo- 
site direction, when the F has become a mere aspiration. Thus ifale, 
the second aorist from the root .Foe, is represented in Homer by 
rvate, the first syllable being long ; but in Herodotus it is sah^, the 
aspiration heing transferred from the root to the augment. The 
aspiration in euXui' has the same origin. 71ie name of the god of the 

* In tlie passage vrhkh we ciuti freiii Michylut, Sept. S20, eKijXoi iaSt, fijft' 
iyav f ire^(^o(lof', tlie older ediliuns have evieti\iK, onti llie MSS. vary l>etween the 
twii. 
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imrisiUe woiM is manifestlj derived from the root Pte. see, and was 
originally 'Afilrp, bnt by contraction it becomes Ai^ifr. Enstalhina, 
in his commentary on 11. A. 554, observes that tbe connexioa be- 
tween enfXo* and evcijAot is like that between the Attic noon ISpot, 
boumdarif, and the Ionic foim aipos, which is not asprated. 

Such is the origin of the syllable ev ; and the fact of the ooo- 
nezion between the two forms was so clear, whatever difficulty there 
mig^t be in explaining it, that, as Bnttmann has observed, none 
of the aninent grammarians thonght of separating them by treating 
<vn|Xat as compounded from the adverb cv. Independently oi the 
connexion with ecifXo*, there is a difficulty in supposing the word to 
be so compounded, because there is no root iriuch accounts aatis- 
£iictorily for the second part of the word. It could not be said to 
be compounded from KifKett, to toothe or charm; the verbal com- 
pound could be nothing but evir^Xiiros : bnt even if we imagine the 
existence of some lost noun, from which niXew and evn}Xo« might 
both be derived, the derivation is inadmissible on account of the in- 
congruity of meaning. The verb nfXew is not found in Homer ; bnt 
the noun uriKndyios occurs twice in descriptions of the effect of the 
narrative of Ulys5!e8 on the listening Phaeacians : 

Mt eipaff' 01 3* apa xavres acqc kyevovro aiuxv, 
«>'i}\i}M/<f> c* ea-j^orro icarix fiiynpa ffKu'evra. — X. 334. «■. 2. 

His notion is utterly alien from the meaning of evrqXos in the 
passage already cited, 

evKilXoi nokefxi^ov vt* aidipt, 

or in the expostulation of Juno with Jupiter in II. A. 554, 

&\Xh fiaK eucijXot r'a ^ital^eai aaa cOeXnaOa. 

But although grammarians and critics did not think of compo- 
sition with the adverb ev, the authority of iEschylus is on the other 
side of the question. In the ' Eumenides,' after the disappointed 
Furies have twice uttered imprecations upon the land of Attica, 
Pallas says to them (w. 788. 789), 

OvK itrr' Artfiot, fills' vrepOafiias fiyav 
Otai iipoTuy ariiinfre hvati^y j(d6ya. 

The word ivamiXof does not occur elsewhere ; but it is impossible 
to read this passage without feeling that ^schylus intended it to be 
the opposite of fvtn/Xot , and therefore must have conceived eiaiXos 
to be compounded from ev. Scholars must judge whether the cri- 
tical and etymological arguments which have been adduced are 
sound ; but if they are, then ^schylus was mistaken in the etymo- 
logy of evktiXos, and made a new compound upon a false analogy. 

A word has been mentioned incidentally in the foregoing discus- 
sion, the more exact investigation of which will lead us to the con- 
sideration of a second word, which has been used by iEschylus in 
an unusual sense. The word iktiri in Homer signifies " by the will," 
or " by the good will or favour," and is joined with the genitive 
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case of persons only, hi Od. n. aiti, we have 'ly^(f('i» c' jjti ; mr- 
86, 'A7r6XKiiii'as ye. ?.Kt)Ti ; and in v. 45, Ulysaea snys to Pallas, 

fiirept yiiit Kreii utfii ^n'n re trcfJei- re injjrt, 
vfj Kef VTreKK(jti<j>!iyinfii ; 
From the form an^t the meatiinpj of etciirt it is ohvlous thnt it was 
tirigiiially the dative cnse of a iiuun ; but that it had ceaeEcl to he so 
considered ia «l?j tuikiiifesr from its beiug; cumpmindetl -with the ne- 
gative fT, and our liavSng lieojrE, Bigiiifyitig "against tlie wiU of," 
"in desjiite of." a.g in II. A. 666, 'Aijyfluif iiinjjT), ami OeJi' atM^n 
iu O. 7:^0. This wurd ubo id Ui5ed only with [leis^ons. The use 
and 4«igiufiL;i.tion of t^ijrt is tlie same in Hesiod und in tjie Hoir.ciic 
Hymns, in a lotlve isiscri])tiDn of yimonitles (72. Gaisf.), and in u 
fragment of Archilochns, except that in the lust |ta.*snf^e yftfr tkrjn 
mt-ana merely " liy tlie will of the g-ods',"' whtre the object willed is 
the infliction of suffering : 

■n-eiTujijJii'ios ci unTfuf. 
This then is the ancient use uf the v/ord ; but the Inttr poets opiniy 
it to deniite, not merely the will uf an agent, but iiny spfcica of 
cause, as if it signified niLTL'ly *■ on nccount of," and were synony- 
mous with Ei-ei^rt, and so join it with aiiy noun, 'ilius ia Pindjir we 
have KnuTt irreijiuvuiy (Pyth. X. 58), txari Trtifw*' (Nem. viii. 47) : in 
^^schylus we have in the Persie (v. 309) s^Xjjflom ei.un ; in the Aga- 
memnon {v. 848), 

TvttJi'b' iK(trt Kktiim'biy Trn\tyKt/Tiii>\ 

and other similar passages ; and ^igaiii others in Sophocles, and very 
many in Euripidua, who seems fond of the word : for example, in 
-Med. 1225, yti^ofi' tnu7i rwc 'la'Toios, and in Iph. Aul. 483, 

if rwi' e^ii/i- tKurt tiveaOm y/tfjaiy 

Now in thia case thy word was not curitnt Indeud in the language 
of caramon life, but it seems to have been always in familiar use 
with the poets; and although it ch ,nged its meaning, and the ear- 
liest extant example of the innovatiun is the first passage quoted 
from Pindar, yet it would be very rash to single; out Pindar as the 
author of the change, and ta impute to him in particular a miscon- 
ception or a neglect of the Homeric usage. 

There is however another word in Homer which is very nearly 
synonymous with ii^iin, and that is the word i6r7)rt. It occurs fre- 
quently in the phrase OeiJi' iijrijrt and in some others; with a sin- 
guUu" noun as well as with a plural, as Kuictji iorif-i jvt atms (Od. K. 
,'JS3). It signifies, "by the purpose,"- " by the device," "by the 
contrivance "; and it differs from eitjjn hy expres;fing^ less of Inclina- 
lion and more of the purpose of the understanding. A passage, 
which at first sight may seem a little difterent, is really in accord- 
ance with this interpretation : 

rjii fiiiriii ^eiviiu yn i:(ii"\piHi fiiiKoi (Tii)(ihj 

f-iiriariiptiir ioTiiri, (Od. tr, ii32.) 
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" the fiay of the stranger and Irus was not however shaped by the 
purpose of the suitors," but turned out differently from what they 
intended. The word is used in the same sense in the Homeric 
Hymns to Apollo and to Venus (Ap. v. 484, Ven. v. 167). 

'Idri^n even more plainly than inriri is the dative case of a noun. 
The stem of it has the form of an abstract noun of quality. In one 
instance, and one only, another case is used. In II. O. 41, Juno 
protests, 

ftil ci efjifi' iortfru Tloffttrauy kvooi\Qiav, 
ntifiairei Tpud* re xa't 'ExTopa, rotoi ^ hpi\yft. 

With the exception of a fragment of Alceus, and of the passage 
of .^schylus, to which these remarks are to be applied, the word 
does not occur in any intermediate poet, till we come to Apollonius 
Uhodius. Alcaeus has Oewi' torart (fr. 69. Mus. Crit.). Apollonius 
uses it, not strictly according to Homeric precedent, but without any 
wide departure from it as to sense, treating it as an ordinary noun 
synonymous with (3ov\^. 

In thfe Prometheus of ^schylus, the chorus, after dwelling on the 
hopelessness of the sufferings of Prometheus, continue thus : 

ro liaft^itwi- Se fioi fttXos vpoaevTu, 

t6^, enetio ff 6 r' ufiijii Koerpa 

Kat Xcj^ot aoy viievuiovv 

torari yajuwi , ore rai' OfMirarpwy 

ihvttis fiyuye> 'Watovav 

viHin' Zafiupra KoivoXeKrpoy. 

The Bishop of London in his glossary on this passage translates 
the word " IcBlitia," but gives no authority or reason for his inter- 
))retation. Mr. Linwood in his Lexicon to ^schylus arrives at the 
same interpretation. He says, "'loVijs, will, pleasure \ lortiri ydmoy, 
P. V. 557, in pleasure at the marriage." There is ground for a sus- 
picion that Mr Linwood's ])rocess is a play upon words ; that he 
translates dediv Jorjjn, " by the will of the gods," "at the pleasure 
of the gods," and so makes Ioti/s mean " pleasure." But, though 
" by the will of the gods" would be a tolerable translation, " at the 
pleasure of the gods" woula be a false one, and even if it were cor«- 
rect would not prove that lorijs meant " pleasure." Mr. Linwood, 
at the end of his article, observes truly, after Passow, that " this 
dative is much the same in sense as the word eicijrt :" and it seems 
probable that the true explanation of the passage is, that ^Eschylus 
conceived Jorj/ri to be altogether synonymous with cKijrt, and so gave 
to the word the same sense which the incorrect usage of the post- 
Homeric poeta had given to Ikuti ; and that by loraTi ydixwv he 
meant nothing more than " on account of your marriage." This 
perversion of the word, which has no precedent and has found no 
imitator, is clearly a different thing from using ei:<ir( in a way which 
the general practice of the later poets sanctioned, and which was in 
fact a change in poetical language, like the changes which take place 
in common spoken language. ./Eschylus's use of iotuti must be 
considered either as an error, or as an intentional innovation : either 
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he did not perceive tliat the recent poets used tKan, and that he 
hiiiisi'lf was usiiig^ <ot>iti, in a sense which wns not the sense of the 
words in the older language ; or he purposely, but unsuccessfully, 
attempted to attach a new meaning to the word. 

Another error may he noticed, which is an error in spelling, like 
that pointed out in our own kngiiag'e in the vrords foreipt and sove- 
reign ; and prohttbly therefore it is not to he charged on the poet but 
only on his troatcriliers. In our text of Sophocles in theCEdipua in 
Colonus, V. 349, ffidijms describes Antigone as 

— 3r«XA« /JEji' vnr' uypUir 
vXt]v a<nros yr)\iwnvi r aXw^ieiij, 

and the reading is old ; for the word rijXiTritvi, spelt in the same 
manner, occurs in Suidtis's Lexicon, with the interpretation ttyvTrri- 
StjTos, shoeless or hare/hot ; and this is the true meaning of the word. 
But if ir)\i7riivi is supposed to be comppunded in a similar way tn 
bare/out, jruus indeed, \» foot, but the other part of the compound is 
utterly inexplicohle. The true spelling i& r>)\mos. In Apoll. Ilhod. 
iii, 6iG. we Eiave j'liXuroi, oiinvm \ mid in Theocrit. Id, ir. 56. we 
tind the good advice, 

eli Spos OK)^ tpKfis, fit} at (tXiJToi Epj^eo, Btirre" 
If yftp iipei ptifittji rt Koi uiTvdXndot nr/fti'itat'rt. 

And the scholiast explains the word and gives the etymology : 
Tiym/v at'vKocrjriis' jjXii^ yap ro vjrocijfia. 'AvijAittij-s and it; A tiros, 
therefore, are formed from )i\t\p by the usual negative prefix, and an 
udjectival termination is added, as in yopyuwos and otht-r derivatives 
from (od/. 'I'he syliable Trtjt has been transformed into u-oits by some 
one wlio was i^orant of the etymology, and strove to put some 
meaning into the word, or give it an ap|>earance of analogy to known 
compounds. This change might be miidc the more readily, becattse 
in Homeric Greek there were true compounds of Kovi in which the 
lai't syllable appeared as ttus, — a sjnelling, it may he observed, 
strictly in accordance with the laws of the language, — ^but which, by 
the ctiatora of later times, w-ould have been made to end in irtpyi-. 
Thus in II. O. 409. W^e have, Jf^ro £e ^Ipu (ityWfjn-os ayyiKluvau, 
wliere a. later p-iet would have said tWAXoTuiis. However, as was 
said before, it is doubtful whether Sophocles wrote i ijVrVr/us by the 
false analogy, or whether the error is due merely to transcribers. 
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P, J. ChahoTj Esq. in the Chair, 

A pflper was read — - 

" On the Use of the Collective Noun in English Syntax." By 
Edwin Guest, Esq. 

In the earlier stages of our language, words of a, general and in* 
definite meaning seem to have taken the neuter as their appropriate 
gender ; and as the change was easy from a general to a collective 
sense, the names of such objects as present themselves to our notice 
in their aggregate were also for the most part nenter : gters grass, 
Jieg hay, blod blood, &c. We have already* seen, that when a 
mere general reference was intended, the neuter pronoun it was 
used not only as the representative of the singular pronouns he and 
fke, but also of the plural theif. 

A large proportion of Anglo-Saxon, neuters have the nominative 
plural the same as the nominative singular ; and a great nnmher of 
these iiouDS are the names of things which are generally viewed 
collectively ; leaf leaf, ear ear of corn, ffijr egg, ban bone, god 
goods, reaf garment, /<£( vessel, &c. It is not improbahle that 
primarUt/ these terms had a general and collective meaning, and 
were made to designate individual objects, chiefly by their construc- 
tion with words indicating unity. Other languages Imve obtained 
their name for the individual by adding a sutfix to the collective 
term ■ thus the Welsh adds a diminutive ending, and from motft hogs. 
pifsgod fishes, hlew hair, gw^lt stra*, &c., forms mochya u hog, pijs- 
^odi^n. a fish, blewyn a hair, &c. The Anglo-Saxon nouna irj/" 
woman, ttettrn. bairn, did childj &c. may have been treated as neu- 
ters, because the women and children of a family were from motives 
of delicacy referred to in general terms. In the East it is still con- 
sidered an indecorum to mention the individual members of the 
harem ; both Turk and Arab always inquire after their neighhour'a 
" house." 

In modern English the collective noun is generally preceded hy 
the definite article, and is sometimes construed with a plural verb, 
" the enemy were routed." In our prorinces it is still often used 
•without the article : — 

1. — th' grit fflubn did'nt kt>n what haeercake wor — Noa barn he teiik 
i?m &c, for round biLs o' leatlicr. — Carst Craven Dial, 300. 

This idiom was once common, and it seems to have been gra- 
dually driven from our written language, as being hardly consistent 
with that precision which is ever the first object of the prose- writer. 
Poetry loves the indefinite; and general terma and idioms, which 
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,.v. icii ::us idiom .-terns to liave led 

. . \ .-.XA l]iitEii;;U writers have too hastily 

..,o .;ia^iiuai'iau ( D. Li, I. <i47), masculine 

..v't.iviis'.vii" $ouititinies threw away their 

. ... , :!..^ii: s:aiia tor ftalethas. But this 

i > .-'ici.-c. It is true that masculine 

.. > lA- :iiv.>ay usfd in the construction 

>iu :-'.«.'i .lie :!ot used exclusively. In 

. •»<«i'' '-> .viiiiiiiuo diid htis nueffia for its 

i.ux >t..- . i:tu f-uuu, though masculine, 
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7. OfJtuif^t no sqttier bold on liue non tliei left. R. Br, 117. 

8. pe brouht kyng AthelsUin present withoufeh pere. It- Br. 30. • 

9. Darie the soudan, maistcr of ii/nff, 
Is strongly snoied of thia tiding. K.. Alia. 1DI8. 

10. Noe myfreeiid I tbce command — 
A Khip that tliou arJaud of nai/le 8c bord ful well. 

Towjil. Myst. 2:1. 

and in this stage of our language it is even found coupled with or- 
dinary plural QouDE. 

1 1. And tbere micbel wel geslogon ge Norweis*, ge FUming. 

And there great slaughter made they, both of Norway! and Flemnlitig. 

S. Chfoii. A.iv. 1066. 

12. po heo were Jtorjoiit y mengd with sweriii's and mth mace. 
Mid axc-f and itiid utiles so iiiurhe folk in |iat plitcc 

Me slew fat, to. R. Gl. 26, 

13. pe route of jiare rascaille lie did it rere and ryme, 
Normanz and Flemmyng taile lie kiitted many time. R. Br. 71. 

Valerian golli home and fint CeciUe 

Within his chaumbre, with an aiigell etonde. 

This angel had of roses and of lilie 

Coroiies turo. Chan, Seconds NonnM Tale. 

The heraudes left hir pricking up and down, 

Now riiigen trompes loud and clariaun. Chan. Kn. Tale^ZSOS. 

18, That hed was on the gate }' set 

With iro^mp^s, labours and cornet. Oct, 1190, 

17. Thanne hem kisle kpiget and kni/ght, 

Ei-lya, barons and ladyya bryght. Oct, 19-15. 

When a noun, indicatiag something which belongs to aa indivi- 
dual, is joined in coQatruction with a gGnitiv'e plural, or with some 
ouhstitute for such genitive — for example, with one of the posses- 
sive pronouns, our, yovr, their, — the present usage of our language 
requires that such noun should also be in the plural number ; tie 
mefi's bodies, their heads, &c. At an earUer period the singular noun 
was generally used in this syntax. 

16. — hi geopnedon ealttel heora mulS for leahtre. 

— they opened all their mouth for wickedn»a«. 

I'aria PsaltOT, 34. 21. 

19, — me dide cnotted atrengea abiiton hare heeued. 
—they put knotted strings about their beads. 

Sax. Chron. 1137. 

20, Much they (i. «. wcinen) desireth to she we heart body, 
Heore faire heir, heore faire rody, 

To have loa and praising. K, Alisander. 

* NaneeU must represent the Anglo-Saxon plural NorvMigat. 
f Alt in thia place may possibly be the feminine pluriU. 
t Eaint has been corrected by the editor into talW. 
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Ul . Y« duntv nymphs that in this UcMed hrock 

Do Mthe jfomr brttul, 
* Foiwke your watery bowers, and hither kwk 

At my request. Speas. ApriL 

SiU. — 9ur tout is brought low, even noto the dust ; tmr beUg cleaveth 
iliilu (III) itrtiund. — IH. 44. Coot. iVayer. 

ttti, Htwwxitm^th the hellgeftkartUeib, 

Th«> noble f^pntleman gave up the ghost. 3 Hen. VI. 2. 3. 

Htlll luott> frequently do we find the singular noun taking a ool- 
||>||||VD KOU»«t in c\>n»trurtion with one of die numerals. Ibis idiom 
U III li<> \\w\ with in almo»t ererr one of the existing Gothic dia- 
ImcI*, Ik o\ir own knjCVUMre it may be traced from the time of the 
All^lit-HMXonn h» th* jww«nt day. 'fbe phnae tweyem fteteU. from 
wlUi>l» Ol'imin di^w-* the inference that .\ngk>-Saxoa nonns^in eU 
mmv\\\\w* «llMMknl th« plunl ending ms (D. 6. L 639), is deaily an 

illMlUII|i|> «vf it, 

U I, —he uielte in the aee 

pt'iHi *chiftfmi of men. K. Gkm. 39. 

UA. t\Mr rntW («vM/jr wimUr* lasted this aomw. R. Br. 40. 

V(t> triltjf /AotrMNif po*»dt rata Soane he wnt 

I'os to haf. R. Br. 41. 

ii7. He bare a $ch«fte (h.^t was grtte and strong. 

It vtajvmrienefool long. ^ R. C de lion, 287. 

29. — thou scbalt par runovn 

For the and thy /««« *«r<MM. R. C de Uon, 1150. 

9tt. In ttpenfg mmnere coud be trip and daac«. Ck. MiUeret Tale. 

.\Acr the beast bad mardtt smm tmitmtg P*"*, 

He sudden «top». ^hr. On Baites, 6di day. 

In«t«itd of the numenl «« Mmetimes haxv ODe of ibs adiectiTes, 
mnitjft/ttt, *rty, rf«>pr*, &c. 

aO, --M»« b« Mt at mete and m«mg «|>er J^^ abo. R. GL 2S4. 

3). Knight and ert and iikbm tarsw t 

Ki*t« th« «mpei«un aonn. Seuyn Sage% 429. 

tXi, H« t«yi^ *w«y <)r« tnun to town, 

ThtWiAUitb mmji * h n m^ rt:gi«»m. K. Alii. 123. 

aa, Po ba«*ik> of tVoie K»t l*«t«,^ 9«r, 

Mau)' wM )« |t««ie biMty )«t y abw* ««s |«r. R. Gkm. 9. 

84. IVw «wd»T« in h<(>v*n w«*v 

Of ans«)* Omi bad '^If** *tf^ TowaL Myst. 7. 

SA. 1 haw him M«t 

tV many b»wi*» «»r» | ir w »n » - 1\B«nL Myst. 47. 

3«. H0«aaam«HWr««y^^h^rb«»<i 

With him braucbl* «?«ttr«*« Imi,, 
Nyn« and twenty »y*h* kty«^t«*> 
1\» mak* «« biw batny K^ fi*, K. Alia. 97. 

* A««wr«ac m Rad(, d»* Anc<y>-S«VMi wmw w^Mm- wwMiiMs iMdwi«ed in its 
■4«a|*H«l. BMll«Mjri|w««t«)r«*W^I««^«4«M'b*lMiiwky«aMraBthority 
•Ms«MMlb»nr>knM« Hk«tb<MktW»t*k(N S«cb |toa«t are comnon in 
san, bM *C «mm«* jimv* n<MM««|t. 
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In same of our [irovincitil ditdecrtg we find the □umeral and its 
noua treated as if they forrapd a compound term : " I have not 
seen him these two ^ei-en years'' — Forby. These idioms may be 
traced to the Old-English : 

37- Aboiite an thre woiike there lie gaa bide. R. Gl. 545, 

3S. Ac kyng Wyllam ^er byuore aboute an tuo )fr, 

Wciide ugen to Ntfrmainiye. R. GL S6S. 

39. — this my posture, 

Wherein this three year 1 have milked ihetr hupea. fi. Jons. 1.2. 

40. — no totige may devise, 

Though that I might a thousand winter tell, 

The peines of thiike cursed hous of hell. Chau. Freres Tale. 

41. Dorchester — that besyde OxenTord ys, 

As in the Eat South on tene mifle y wya. R. Gl. 247. 

42. Within this three mile you may ae« it coming, 

A moving grove. Macbeth. 

43. For a ihoutaitd pound j tolde, 

Shmdd not that one he said. R. C. de Lion, 2325. 

44. I had but bare ten poitr.d of my father, and it would not reach 'lo put 
me wholly in the fashion. — B. Jons. E, M. out of his Humoui', 2. 5. * 

4£. His lands a hundred f/oie of oxen tilled. Dryd. Mn. 

lliis idiom often has its noua la the plural nulnber, 

46. T/irs three weeks all tny advices, all my letters, 

They have been intercepted. U. Jona. The Fox, 2,3. 

47. After Sehi Thomns deihe, ahoute an j^/'e* to, 

Ther aprDnk coiitek, &c, R. Gl. 477. 

48. -Tis now a nineteen years agone at least. 

B. Jons. Case is altered, I. 5. 

49. Here '» all the hope I 've left, one bare ten shillings, 

B. & Fl. Wit witliout Money. 
5Q. — they found 

Of floreitia line of gold y-coined roiitid, 

Wei nigh an elghte buthelt. Chay. Pard, Tale, 332. 

In the cases we have dealt with hitherto, the name of the indivi- 
dual object baa beea used in s, collective sense. OrdLnarilv collec- 
tive nouns denote merely the ag'gregate : the people^ the army, the 
priesthood, he. A large proportion of them were primarily abstract 
nouns ; and in our Old-English poems we find christente, heathenntsse, 
the paien lay, &.c,, treated as collective terms ; 

£1, Haldayn of Don<!iiBtre was chosen that ilk day. 

To here the kynges banere ageyn the paien lay. R. Br, 17. 

Corporate bodies were often referred to under the name of their 
patron ; and the names of places were used much more frequently 
than at present to denote the inhabitants. When thus used in a 
collective sense, these nouns are often fouad united in construction 
with plural Terbe, noune and pronouns : 
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52. Lyiel had lordef a do. to jeve londe* fro here aim 

To religion that han no reu]>e. ^auh hit ryne on htre auten 
In places J>jr ^ei p'sont 6fj>. by heauelf at ae, 
Of the poure Jian ^i no pyte. 

P. Plouhman, pass. G. Whit. ed. 

53. per londes and J»er rentes were at his wille. 

He gaf 6'. Ciilbert thcrof, jet thei hold it stiUe. R. Br. 34. 

54. — as of late days our neighbour*, 

The upper Germany, can dearly witness. H. VIII. 5. 2. 

These nouns are sometimes united in the same sentence, and even 
in the same clause of a sentence, with verbs and pronouns of diffifrent 
numbers : 

55. Alle the North ende teas in his kepyng, 

.\nd alle ^ South ende to Edward Ihei drouli. R. Br. 32. 

56. — O Lord, what shall I say, when Israel tumelh their backs before 
their enemies ! — Josh. 7. 

57. The fidse revolting Normans thorough thee 
Disdain to call us Lord, and Picardy 

Hath tlain their governors. 1 H. VI. 4. 1. 

and we often find tbem construed with a plural verb, while their 
relative takes a verb singular : 

58. But this people, that knoweth not the law, are cursed.— John 7. 49. 

59 The great supply. 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, 

Are wrecked and cast away on Goodwin sands. K. John, 5. 3. 

60. — all that comes a near him 

He thinks are come on purpose to destroy him. 

Fletcher, Noble' Gent. 2. 

It is sometimes very difficult to say whether a particular word is 
used as a collective noun or as the representative of some Anglo- 
Saxon pluraL The old neuter declension left traces behind it 
which have not, even yet, quite disappeared from our language; 
sheep, swine, deer, still have their nominatives plural the same as 
their nominatives singular, and horse was used as a plural word till 
the seventeenth century : 

\ 61. And all manner of Aor« he knew. Oct. Imp. 1393. 

62. Then from the stable their bright horse Automedon withdrawes 
And Alc)rmu8, put portrils on, and cast upon their j awes 
Their bridles, barling back the raines and hung them on the seate; 
The faire scourge then Automedon takes up, and up doth get 
To gtiide the horse. Chapman's Iliad. 

63. The wife of Anthony 

Should have an army for an usher, and 

The neighs oi horse to tell of her approach. Ant. and Cleop. 3. 6. 

Hence we should not be justified in classing the following exam- 
ples with ex. 24, 25, &c. : 
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64. And fur to lead him e withe and smarts 
After the briglit dftiFs lawe, 

There ben nrdnined for Co drawe 
Faiir Itors his chare. 

65. He let Iiim drawe out of the pit. 

And his fct set fuate i knit 
With traia an iato strunge hor/t, 
And hete to Rome drawe hk cors. 



Gower, Conf. Am. 



Seiiyn Sagea, 1327. 

The declension of the Anglo-Snxon gear is involved in some un- 
certainty", but we have ventured to consider ywr as a collective 
noun in ex. 33, 38, 39 : the same collective meaning' we have given 
to the word breast in ex. 21 ; for though breosl was certainly used 
in Anglo-Saxon as a plural noun, yet this plural must have been ob- 
fiolete some centuries before the time of Spenser. 

Anglo-Saxon nouns belonging to the ji declension, na steorra 
a star, ^liciia a steed, a,«sn an ass, &c.j generally formed their plural 
in an, sieorran, stednu, assan, &c. But in the Northern dialect they 
substituted a vowel for the ending an ; and it is probable that these 
northern plurals are represented by the sfcrre, stede, asse of the fol- 
lowing examples : 
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67. 



68. 



69. 



Tki' fifte ger lie pan argument 

Of the sterre aiul of the iirmanient. 



Seuyn Sngea, 197. 



When kynff other eorl cam on hyin to weorre, 

Qiiyk he lokyd in the shorre. K. Alii, 7fi. 

As y you sey bothe heore xirtte} 

FeoDeij to gruuiide dede, K. Alin. 22(13. 



And afftyr fyftene liundrj tl n-wF 
Bar wyn and oyle, more and Insse, 



R. C. de Lion, f) 153. 



The three -worka from which we have quoted are strongly marked 
with the peculiarititjs of the Northern dialect ; but Chaucer's dialect 
is essentially southern, and we must explain the lUie of ex. 14. on 
some other hypothesis, notwithstanding the Anglo -Saxon liiie be- 
longs to the same declension as steorra, sleda and assa. 

Words which had become familiar as collective terms in some 
particular construction, readily took the same signification in other 
idioin.°. In Anglo-Saxon, a whole class of nouns — the participial 
nouns ending in nd — are peculiarly apt to take a collective meaning J ; 
and it is probably owing to this circumstance that /rfourf a friend, 
BXid feond an enemy have no suffix in their plural, though the vowel 
is generally foujid changed in that number~/ry)jd, _/yj»(/. The same 
remark applies also to the Old-English nouns in nd: 



* Orinun nialiea it neuter, tliongli lie probably hnd no other authority than it 
nfForiled by the analogy of the utlier Gulliii' dialevis and eucLi phruiieaaa fcr'/un^'fqi', 
8tc., which abound indeed in Anglo-Sanon, but du not support tlie inlcrencc. 
English writers generally mahe it a tnnsculiiie noun. We cannot readily find any 
passage which clearly decides tl)e quc^Uon. 

t Elsewhere in this romani*e we have the regular plursl in i-»,ilfdfji,v'nl,y. 34 IS. 

i See ex. i. 



70. 



388. 
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So ])at M's tueye bre^ren goie/rettd w«re bo mt. 

k. Glou. 

Heo niute wich were here/rend, ne wych were here fon. 

R. Glou. 79. 6. 

71. Many were glade ber of &ful sore some 

pat heo schuld of fond wende & neuer eft here frend y se. 

R. Glou. 95. 15. 

72. — hold your hend. 

Ye se that I and he are frend. TownL Myst. 48. 

And now er thise hot matuhond, rascaille of tefims. R. Br. 115. 

73. Whanne ^ l^yng wyst ^ ]>ei bad taken land, 

For ]>o barons he sent )>at were his teele willand. R. Br. 59. 

74. pat had kept the land >orgh Maid the emperice 

pat were hir wele willand were put out of o£Sce. R. Br. 112. 
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ProfesBor Wilson in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society ; 
Rev. B, DaTieg, Ph.D. of Leipaic, President of Stepney College. 
Frederick Schiinerstedt, Beq., Professor of the German La.ngiiEige 
at Eton School. 



A paper was then read : — 

" On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands :" — 
Continited. By the Rev. Richard Gamett. 

In a preceding paper an attempt was made to point out some of 
the characteristics of the Northumbrian dialect of the Sason, as 
distin^iahed from the s])eech of the southern and western provinces 
of England. It would have been a matter of great interest and 
curiosity to trace the various steps of its progress towards the North- 
British dialects now current ; and this would have helped to solve a. 
niimher of points relative to the formation of the English language, 
that are now involved in a good deal of obscurity. Unfortunately 
there is a complete chasm of several centuries in the literary history 
and monuments of this class of dialects ; no considerable specimen 
being extant exhibiting its state in. the eleventh, twelfth, or thir- 
teenth centuries. 

In the fourteenth we find abundant remains, and such as en- 
title it to rank as a leading litersixy dialect. It may be questioned 
indeed whether the productions of the northern bards did not exceed 
those of their brethren in the south in number and merit, prior to 
the appearance of Gower and Chaucer. Our present business how- 
ever is with their language, which, ■when compared with that of the 
Durham Gospels, will be found to have undergone a considerable 
change. Of the Saxon declensions of nouns little remains except 
the genitive singular; the definite or emphatic form of the adjective 
has totally disappeared ; the Eirticle (se, sie, ]>i£t) appears in the , 
form the in all genders ; the feminine pronoun of the third person 
\,{hie or hyo) becomes she or schoi the genitive plural heara or 
hiara {eortim, earum) Is superseded by the possessive Iheir ; and the 
first person of the present indicative in o or u, the most remarkable 
characteristic of the ancient dialect, is attenuated to e. The 
plurals of verbs in s, which in the Durham and Rushworth texts 
appear along with the more ancient form in tk, are generally 
retained, especially in the imperative mood ; while the prefix gg, 
which there was already a tendency to omit in Northumbrian Saxon 
as early as the days of Bede, is scarcely to be met with in the 
fourteenth century, except in the single participle ihnten (called or 
named). Many words are aLw found which do not occur in the 
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earUer texts, or in the West-Saxoa diakct. Sone of these were in 
all probalnlity cnrrent among the Angles, bnt there are many others 
which do not appear to have ever been Saxon, in the strict sense of 
the term. The history of the district woold lead us a priori to 
attribate the introduction of them to the Northmen ; and we have 
both external and internal evidence that snch a process actually took 
place. Giraldas Cambrensis and John of Wallingford assert in direct 
terms that there was a strong infusion of Danish in the population 
and the language of our northern provinces ; and, if confirmaticHi of 
their testimony were needed, it wonid be abundantly snj^lied by 
the names of landed proprietors preserved in the Domesday Surrey, 
by the present topographical nomenclature of the district, and by a 
multitude of words, unequivocaUy of Norse origin. The change of 
the local name Streoneshalch to Hvitby or Whitby. ccMisequent on 
the Danish occupation of the district, is well-ascertained, and it is 
believed that all the names of towns and villages in &y in the norA 
and cast of England are of similar origin. Derby, for example, did 
not receive its present name till the ninth or tenth century, its 
original Saxon appellation being Northweorthig. 

A remarkable coeval monument, both of the state of the popula- 
tion and of the language, which there are good reasons for attri- 
buting to the age of Edward the Confessor, is still extant in Ald- 
bnrgh church, Holdemess, in the East Riding of Yorkshire ; it is an 
inscription commemorating the foundation of the edifice, or more 
probably of a preceding one, in t^e following terms : 

Ulf het anerau cjrrice for hanum and for Gunthara saula* . 
Ulf bid erect the church for him and for the soul of Guathar. 

Waving the consideration of those points which more immediately 
concern the historian and the antiquary, it will be sufficient for us 
to observe that the name of the founder Ulf is unequivocally Norse, 
the Anglo-Saxon form being Wu^; and that the form of the dative 
pronoun hanum is unknown in all Saxon dialects, being in £»ct 
identical with the Old-Norse hanMm\, Swedish konom. A com- 
parison of the Icelandic Landnama Bok or Roll of Proprietors 
with the Domesday Survey of Yorkshire would furnish many 
coincidences of names of general occurrence in the Scandinavian 
provinces, but not known as Anglo-Saxon or German. 

It appears that this admixture of the Northmen in the population 
of the Northumbrian provinces had not produced its full eflFect upon 
the language in the tenth century ; as, with the exception of one or 
two isolated words, there is nothing that can be satisfactorily re- 
ferred to that class of dialects, either in the Durham texts or the 
Rushworth Gospels. In the fourteenth century the traces of this in- 

* Archseologia, vol. vi. p. 40. There is some doubt whether the second name 
fhould be read Ounthar or Gunwar. Brooke, the author of the paper in the ' Ar- 
chKologia,' translntea "for hanum" "pro Hano," as if it were a proper name, con- 
if " nunmar. 

in Runic inscriptions. The present Icelandic form is hSHum. 
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fluence become much stronger. 'ITie ' Cursor Mundi ' and the North- 
umbrian metrical version of the Psalms abound with words totally 
unknown in the Snxou dialects, but of regular occurrence in Icelandict 
Ddnish and Swedish. One of the most remarkable of these is the 
Scandinavian prefix to infinitives, at think, at do, instead of io think, 
to do; which, as Mr. Stevenson justly oh?erves*, is an unequivocal 
criterion of a purely northern dialect, and an equally certain one of 
the Scandinavian influence whereby that dialect has been; modified. 
Ita retention in the present local speech of Westmoreland f is a suffi- 
cient proof of its being truly Ternacular, Another remarkable Stan- 
dinavianism is the particle sum in the sense of as, Danish som : e. g. 
"swa sum we forgive oure detturs," so Ei3 we forgive our debtors. 
This form appears to be now obsolete ; but war for ii'fls, Dan, var ; 
war, worse, Dan. vaerre; and the apparently nngriimraatical in- 
flexions of the present tense singular, /, thou, he tliink/t, perfectly 
analogous to the Danish je^, du, han tamker, are still regularly 
current in North Yorkshire. Besides these we find, both in ancient 
and modem times, braid to resemble, Swedish bruas; "han brEEts 
pa sin ftider;" in Yorkshire, "he braids on his father," i.e. take« 
after or resembles liim ; eldin firing, Dan. eld firej force waterfall, 
Isl. fors ; ffor make or cause, Isl. g(}ra ; gtU ravine, narrow valley, 
Isl. y*7; ffreei weep, lal. grdtn; ket carrion, Dan. kiSd flesh; hit 
seek, Dan. lede :, lathe barn, Dan. lade; lile little, Dan. lille ; with 
innumerable others, either totally unknown in Anglo-Saxon or 
found under perfectly distinct forms. It is proper to observe that 
some of those words and forms are not peculiar to the Northum- 
brian district, but arc also cmrent in the North-Anglian dialect of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, where they were equally introduced by 
the Danes. 

It would lead us too far to discuss the distinctive peculiarities of 
the different subdivisions of the Northumbrian dialect. A form of 
speech, extending at one time from the Humber to the Forth, and 
from the German Ocean to the Irish Channel, could hardly be ex- 
pected to preserve a perfect uniformity under the various influences, 
both social and political, to which it has been subjected during eight 
or nine centuries. At present we find the Northumbrian proper, 
including North and East Yorkshire, the lowland Scottish of the 
Lothians, the Cumberland and Westmoreland dialects, and the 
North Lancashire, all to exhibit their resjiettlve features of difference j 
chiefly consisting in minutiiE that it %vould be difficult to make Intel- 
ligible in a SEiall compass. A little kuo\iledge of those character- 
iaticg would however have proved very serviceable to our editors of 
ancient poetry and compilers of glossaries, who have created no 
small confusion hy assuming many compositions to be Scottish which 
were in all probability written between the Humber and the Tyne, 

• Buiiclier's GlossFiry, v. at. 

f Vide Wlietler's Dtalogues, first publtslied in ^'^9■i. The first pwajjrapli of [lie 
prefatory jliseourse fumtshes the two following exniiiple*; — "I lied Ule rl dea," 
" I had little ti) do;" "A wcirk eti fit for nin but pnrsun et dea," " A work tlist'a 
fit far none but a pnrson ta dii." 
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eettainlj to die soatii of the Tweed. Thus Jamieaon cites as Scotdi 
at least a dozen works which have no real claim to that character ; 
and Sir Walter Scott has grounded a variety of theories respecting 
the composition of Sir Tristrem on the supposed fact of its having 
been produced within the Scottish border. The writer has else- 
where* given his reasons at length for believing it to have been a 
Nortiiumbrian poem, tiie only existing copy of which was transcribed 
and considerably altered in a midland county. The ' Proces of the 
Sevyn Sages' was edited by Weber from the Auchinleck MS. under 
the gratuitous idea that it afforded the purest and most original 
text. He speaks disparagingly of the Cotttm MS. (Galba, E. 9.), 
pronouncing it to have been dtered by a Scottish transcriber. The 
troth is, that the Cotton text is not Scottish but pure Northumbrian ; 
and a careful comparison of the two will, it is believed, famish 
abundant evidence that the Auchinleck copy is a ri/accimento or 
adaptation of the original Northumbrian text to the dialect of the 
midland counties, not ^always very skilfully executed. The same 
process appears to have been exerdsed on ' Havelock the Dane,' 
though more of the northern character has been preserved ; and 
there are also copies of the ' Cursor Mundi' in Midland English, 
though it can be easily proved it was originally written in North- 
umbrian. This was in fact the literary dialect of the whole North 
of England, and no native of that district would have written 
anything in Southern English which he meant to have currency 
among his immediate neighbours. A short extract from the 
' Cursor Mundi' will place this point in a clear light. Speaking 
of a legend of " our Levedi and Saint John," the author states ; — 

" In a writte this ilke I fand ; 
Himself it wrogkt I understand. 
In suthrin Englys was it drawn, 
And I have tumid it til ur awn 
Langage of the northern lede 
That can non other Englis rede." 

The number of the literary monuments of Northumbria, from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, precludes us from giving any- 
thing like a general view of them, or attempting to specify the 
changes which gradually took place in the language. As it may not 
however be uninteresting to compare its earlier with its declining 
state, a specimen of each is exhibited for that purpose. The first is 
taken from the Northumbrian Metrical Psalter, Cotton MSS., Ves- 
pasian, D. 7. 

TWENTY-THIRD [TWENTY-FOURTH] PSALM. 
Of Laverd is land & fulhed his ; 
Er^eli werld & alle J»ar in is. 
For over sees it grounded he. 
And over stremes graijied it to be. 
Wha sal stegh in hille of Laverd winli, 
Or wha sal stand in his stede hali? 

• Warton's History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 109. ed. 1840. 
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Underand of liend liidene, 

Aad fat of liiis hert es elcne ; 

In iinnait ^&t his sauie noght nam, 

Ne aware to his neghburgh in swikedam. 

He sal fang of Lavefd blissinge, 

And mercy of God his helinge. 

pia is the strcnd of him eekand, 

pe face of God Jacob laitand. 

Oppenee your yatea wide, 

Ye )iat princes ere in pride, 

Ani yhates of ai uphefeu be yhe, 

And king of hlisse incoine sal he. 

Wha es he king of bliasef Laverd etran^, 

And mightand to figtit, Laverd mightand lang. 

Oppunes, &c. 

Vina, ea he king of bliase at issef 

Laverd of mightca ca kjtig of blisse. 

It IB worth while to observe hovv^ many pure Saxon and Norse 
terms occur in this short piene, most of them now supplanted by 
words of Latin origin : viz. grnitked prepared, stegh ascended, mnU 
gracious, underand innocent, annait vanity, swikedain deceitfulnesa, 
fang receive, strend generation, lakand inquiring, upliefen elevated. 
Many of these terms have a singular emphasis to those who under- 
Btand the etymology of them ; underand, for example, is the precise 
counterpart of Lat. innocens. A careful study of the remains of our 
language, a» written and spoken in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, will indeed show that a vast number of Latin and Romance 
words have been since introduced without being absolutely needed. 

Our next specimen is from the York Mysteries, formerly in the 
library of Lord Orford and afterwards in the possession of Mr^ Bright. 
This collection is interesting on many accounts, and not the least so 
as being an undoubted and authentic specimen of the language of 
the city of York during the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
At that time the speech of the southern parts of the island had begun 
to make considerable inroads upon that of the more cultivated cla,asea 
in the north, and a great portion of the Mysteries is almost as much 
metropolitan as Northumbrian, Fortunately an older copy of the 
play describing the creation of our first parents, baa been preserved 
along with the more recent revis^ion. Though this, as compared 
with the ' Cursor Mundi ' or the Psalter, is much softened down, it 
still retains strong traces of its original Northumbrian character. 
The various readings are from the more recent copy. 



YORK MYSTERIES, 

cardhiakeb's PL&r. 

Deui. In hevyn and erthe duly bedencj 
Of V. days werke evyn on to ende, 
1 have complete by curssis clene ; 
Me thynke y* space of yame well apende. 
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In htryn n angtU fkjm ud brightc, 
Starnm and pluttb yar conaa to g«'. 
Y« moat wnria on to v« nygfat, 
TIm ton to lyghto y day uiiwa*. 

In •Tth« ii tren and grat to apruige ; 
Rettia and fimlTt bothe grat and ■nulle; 
FvMchit in flode ; aUe othyr thyng 
Thryfle and hare my blynyng alle. 

This w«rkt ii wrogbt nov at my viDe; 

But }«t can I no best see 

Yat acordy* b« kynde and skyll, 

And fbr my werka myght worsdu'ppe me. 

FW p«ri|ytte werke ne ware it none*, 
Btit Mignt ware made yt myght it jeme. 
For love mad I yis warlde^ alane* : 
Therfor my lofie mU* in it seme. 

To kene this warlde* bothe mare' and lease, 

A skylfUlle best yane wiDe I make 

Eftyr my schape and my Iykne«, 

'Jlie wilke lalle* worschippe to my [me] take. 

Off V* symplest part of erthe y* is here 
I sail* make man, and for yis skyOe, 
For to abate his bauttande chere, 
Botha bis gret pride and other ille. 

And alio for to bare in uynde 
How ilmpylle he is at bys makyng. 
Fur »ls febylle I sail* fynde hym 
UWPH lit) is dede at his eodynge. 

Fur yis rsson and skylla alane*, 
I twll* make man lyko on to me. 
Hy»ii u(i y* ^rtlie in blode and bane*, 
III w>i(Aiie (if man I oommaunde the. 

A ftimftlp uuW" y* have to fere; 
H*> khH* I tmko of y' iyft" rybe; 
Almtti* su khII' v>* nouEiit be here 
WtdiUMlyil AiytneAill fteude and syba. 

Tttkys now here y* ga»t" of lyffe 
Aim rMiayve bothe youre sanies'* of me. 
The femalle take y" to y> wyffe ; 
Adam And Ere your names salle* be. 

. ' W' mi- ' ^l«P' ' none- * worlde. » alone. • sballe. ' more. • allone. 
•VuiHi. IDthHlie. »UtHf. "goite. '» joules 
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Adam, A lordv ! &U mekyll ie>' tuiglite; 
And yat U seiiG in ilke u syde. 
For now Uig here a joy full syght, 
To se yis worlde so laiige'^ and wyde* 

Mony '* divers tliyngia now Iiere es 

OffbestU «nd foully bothe vryliJe and tlimc : 
Jet is nan made toy* [y'J liknea, 
But we alone ; a lovyii by y' name ! 

£t'e. To awylke a krde In all y* degre 
13e evirmore lusUndc Itjvynge, 
Yat tyll" lis swylke^^ a dyngnile 
Has gyffync! beibi'c allc othyr tliynge. 

And EclcoulH thyngia may we se here 
Of yis ilke warWe, so lange" and brade", 
With be^tis and fowlis so many a-tid aerc : 
Blessid be he y^ [liasej us made ! 

Adam. A blysdd lorde ! now at y' wille 

Syne'* ive er wroglit, woclie safFto telle, 

' And also aay ua two un tylle 

Qwate^ we sall^ do and wliore^' to dwelle. 

Dens. For yis skyl made I jow yia day 
My name to worschip ay whare^', 
Lovys me for y' and lovya me ay 
For my makyng,— I axke no inare^, 

Bothe wya and witty sail* y" be, 
Als man j' 1 hai?e made of nog^ht, 
Lordachippe in erthe yan graunt I the ; 
Alle thynge to serve the y* I have wroghte. 

In paradyse eulle^ ^e same wone : 
Of erthely thyng get je no nede : 
llle and gudie"^ both salle^ ;e kone : 
I salle* )ou lenie joure lyve to lede. 

Adam. A lorde! seiie we Balle^ do no tliyng, 
But louffe y' for y' gret gwdnease'^*, 
We sail" ay bay to y' byddyngj 
And fulfill it both more and less. 

Eve. Hia syng aone he has on us sette 
Bcfarne alle othre thyng certayne. 
Hem for to love we sail* iioght lett, 
And worschip hym with inj'gbt and mayne. 

Dtm, At hevyne and erth first I begane, 

And vi daya wroghte or I walde^ ryat. 
My warke is endyde now at mane ; 
Alle lykes me welle, but yia is beste. 



'* longe, 

-' where. 



1* many. " to. 



1' guche. '* brood e. 
S^ goodtie»e. ^ wotd«, 



I'^Btlieii. **wliatte. 
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My UyMyng bare yai ever and ay ! 
Tbe leTeynte day saD* my rcstyng be : 
Tns wille I sese, sotbely to say. 
Of my doyng in y" d^;re. 

To blys I saHe* jow bryng: 
Comyt fortb je tow wi& me ! 
Je »alle* lyffe in lykyng ; 
My blyssyng wyth jow be.— Amen. 

Here, besides a gradaal approximation of the orthogrephj to the 
Boathem standard, it will be observed that the forms name, dkme, 
warlde, lange, trade, &c. become in the later copy npite, alone, world, 
long, broad ; and that the Northumbrianisms gwa, gude, tall, swilke, 
til, have respectively become so, good, thall, tueh, to. The present 
participle in and, a certain criterion of a northern dialect subsequent 
to the thirteenth century, and the imperative plural in s, with a few 
other peculiarities, are preserved in both copies. 
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Professor Wilson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper was read — 

" On the Meaning of the Word aapos." By Professor Latham. 

I'be YV'ords irnpos and sartts are the Greek and Latin forma of a 
certain term used iu the oldest Babylonian chronology, the meaning 
of which is hitherto undetermined. In the opinion of the present 
writer, the sants is a period of 4 years and 340 days. 

In the way of direct external cTidence as to the value of the 
epoch in question, we have, with the exception of an uiiaatisfactory 
passage in Suidas, at the hands of the ancient historians, and ac- 
cording to the curreiit interpretations, only the two following 
statements : — ■ 

1. That each sarus consisted of 3600 years (^rq). 

2. That the first ten kings of Babylon reigned 120 sort, equal to 
432,000 years ; or on an average 43,200 years apiece. 

With data of this sort, we must either ahandon the chronology 
altogether, or else change the power of the word year. The first of 
these alternatives was adopted by Cicero and Pliny, and doubtless 
other of the ancients — contannatnus etiam Bahylonios et eoa gut e Cau- 
caso cmii signa ohservantes numeris et moiubtis stellarttm cwrsus perse- 
quuntvr; condemnemus inquam hos aut stullicia ant vanitatis out 
impudentiiE qui cccci,xx millia annoTtim, ut ipsi dicunt, monttmentis 
comprehmsa continent. -^Ck. de Divinat., from Cory's Ancient Frag- 
ments. Again — e diverse Epigenes apud Babylonios dccsx auRorvm 
observationes stdertim coctilibus iatercvlis inscriptas docel, t/ravis auctor 
in primia : (jui minimum Berosus et Vriiodetnus ccccixxx annorum. — 
Pliny, viL 56, from Cory, On the other hand, to alter the value of 
the word Iros or annus Las been the resource of at least one modem 
philologist. 

Now if we treat the question by what may be called the teniativt 
method, the first step in our inquiry will he to find some division of 
time which ahall, at once, be natural in itself, and also short enough 
to make 10 sari possible parts of an average human life. For this, 
even a cJsy will be too long. Twelve hours, however, or half n 
vv^Oitfiepoy. will give us possible results. 

Taking this new therefore, and leaving out of the account the 
29tb of February, the words eros and annus mean, not a year, hut 
the 730th part of one; 3600 of which make a sams. In other 
words, a sarus = 1800 day-times and 1800 night-times, or 3600 
fv^Wif^epa, or 4 yeara + 340 days. 

VOL. II. K 
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The texts to which the present hypothesis applies are certain 
passages in Easebius and Syncellus. These are founded upon the 
writings of Alexander Polyhistor, Apollodorus, Berosus, and Ab^- 
denus. From hence we learn the length of the ten reigns alluded 
to above, viz. 120 sari, or 591 years and odd days. Reigns of this 
period are just possible. It is suggested, however, that the reign 
and life are de^t with as synonymous ; or at any rate, that some 
period beyond that during which each king sat singly on his throne 
has been recorded. 

The method in question led the late Professor Rask to a different 
power for the word sarus. In his ^Idste Hebraiske Tidregnvng he 
writes as follows : " The meaning of the so-called sari has been im- 
" possible for roe to discover. The ancients explain it differently. 
" Dr. Ludw. Ideler, in his Handbuch der mathematischen und tech- 
" nischen Chronologic, i. 207, considers it to mean some lunar period; 
" without however defining it, and without sufficient closeness to en- 
" able us to reduce the 120 sari, attributed to the ten ancient kings, 
" to any probable number of real years. I should almost believe that 
" the sarus was a year of 24 months, so that the 120 sari meant 
" 240 natural years." p. 32. Now Rask's h3^othesis has the ad- 
vantage of leaving the meaning of the word reign as we find it. On 
the oti^er hand, it blinks the question of Irij or anni as the parts of a 
sarus. Each doctrine, however, is equally hypothetical ; the value 
of the sarus, in the present state of our inquiry, resting solely upon 
the circumstance of its giving a plausible result from plausible as- 
sumptions. The data though which the present vniter asserts for 
his explanation the proper amount of probability are contained in 
two passages hitherto unapplied. 

1 . From Eusebius — is (Berosus) sarum ex annis 3600 confiat. Addit 
etiam nescio quern nerum ac sosum : nerum ait 600 annis constare, 
Bosum annis 60. Sic Ule de veterum more annos computat. — Trans- 
lation of the Armenian Eusebius, p. 5, from Fragmenta Historicorum 
Qracorum, p. 439: Paris, 1841. 

2. Berosus — aapos Se evriv eiaK6ina Koi rpi<r)(l\ta irrf, vifpos ii 
i^cueoma, aiioaoi Se e^itKovra. — From Cory's Ancient Fragments. 

Nbw the assumed value of the word translated year (viz. 12 hours), 
in its application to the passages just quoted, gives for the powers 
of the three terms three divisions of time as natural as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

1 . 'Siixraos. — The sosus = 30 days and 30 nights, or 12 hours X 60, 
or a month of 30 days, ft^v rpiaKovOiifiepos. Aristotle writes — fi fi^*" 
AaKunicfi EKToy y.ipo% tov eviavrov, rovro 2e etrriy fiftipai e^Z/Koira. — 
From Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum, p. 23. Other evidence 
occurs in the same page. 

2. N^pos. — ^The nerus ss 10 sosi or months = the old Roman year 
of that duration. 

3. 2dpos.— The sarus = 6 neri or 60 months of 30 days each ; 
that is, five proper years within 25 days. This would be a cycle or 
annus magnus. 
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All tliese divisions are probable. Against that of 12 hours no 
objection lies except its inconvenient shortness. The month of 30 
days is pre-eminently natural. The year of 10 months was common 
in early times. In farour of the sarus of five years (or nearly bo) 
there are two facts ; — 

1. It is the multiple of the sosus by 10, and of the nerua by 6. 

2. It represents the period when the natural year of 12 months 
coincides for the first time with the artificial one of 10; since 60 
months ^^ 6 years of 10 months and 5 of 12. 

The historical applicatioa of these numbers is considered to lie 
beyond the pale of the present inquiry. 

In Suidas we meet an application of the principle recognised by 
Rask, viz. the assumption of some period of which the sarus is a 
fraction. Such at least is the probable view of the following inter- 
pretation : SA'POI — fih'poif Kal apidiios ■attpa KaXBaiots, ol yap pic' 
aapoi Toiovaiv h'lavrois fiffxli', ol yiyvovTat iij' efiavTol val fiijpet 
?^. — From Cory's Ancient Fragments*. 

In Josephus we find the recognition of an annus ma^ftus contain- 
ing- aa many erij as the nerits did : iveiTa koi St* &perfiv uat t^* 
cujjpijoTinK, i^v eiret'oovv a.tfTpo\uyias Kai yeufiirptas rtXiov fpi* riv 
©en*" airroii Troparjj^eTv' dwfp tihit jjf do-^aXus aiiTots srpoctirct*' [sij 
fifimero' elaicoaiovi iriavrovi' Sia roaovrav yap i ^liyat iyiaiirns 
wKtfpovTai. — Antiq. i. 3. from Cory, 

The following doctrine is a suggestion, tiz. that in the word S6$vs 
we have the Hebrew ^H} = six. If this be true, it ia probable 

that the sosus itself was only a secondary diTisiou, or some other 
period multiplied by six. Such would be a period of five days, 
or ten e-ij (so-called). With this view we get two probabilities, 
viz. a subdivision of the month, and the alternation of the numbers 
6 and 10 throughout ; i.e. from the Irojf (or 12 hours) to the tarut 
(or five years). 

After the reading of this paper, a long discussion followed on the 
question, how far the sams could be considered as belonging to 
historical chronology. The Chairman thought there could be no 
doubt that the same principles which regulated the mythological 
periods of the Hindoos prevailed also in the Babylonian computa- 
tions, although there might be some variety in their application, 

1 . A inahaywga or great age of the Hindoos, comprising the four 
successive yugas or ages, consists of 4,320,000 years. 



* This gtoss in gome MSS, ii filled up thus: — 

Sapoi. ftEr^Di' Kai dpi9ftis irapd XaXoaioi^. oi ydft pic' aapai jrominriv kviaiiToi'S 
/3ff*/3', irara ri)t' t>ov XaXiaiw i|/i}^pi', ^Iwfp » aipas wviel ft'^vae oeXtjviaKiov 

t In the course o! the evening it was stated, that e™n by wnten quoted by Syn- 
cellus sTos had been trailiiilated rfo^; and a reference was made to bd arLide in tl}e 
Cambridge Pliilulogical Musetim Ow thg Daiji of the Week, for the opinion of Baitly in 
modern, and of Annianus and Panodonu in ancient times : ravra er»j i]I^Epa> aXo-^i. 
«a.vTO aTOffaitfiKm^ — p. 40, vol. i. See also p. 42. 
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2. These years' being divided hj 360, the fiumber uf days in the 
Indian lunar year, give 12,000 periods. 

3. By casting off two additioiyd cyphers, these numbers are re- 
duced respectively to 432,000 and 120, the numbers of the years of 
the saroi of the ten Babylonian kings, whilst in the numbers 12,360 
and 3600 we have the coincidence of other elements of the com- 
putation. 



The Annual General Meeting of the Society for the election 
of Council and Officers for the ensuing year will be held at 
the London Library, 49 Pall Mall, on Friday, the 23rd 
of May. The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock. 

Pftpers will be read (if time permit) as at ordinary meetings. 
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T. H, Key, Esq. in the Chair. 

The following works were laid on the table : — 

" Tanchumi : Commentariua in Lamentationea ;" presented by the 
Rev. W. Cureton. 

ThreeTracts,byCharle3T.Beke,Eaq..Fh.D.,F.S.A.;— 1. "Abys- 
einia ; being a continualio n of Routes in that Countryj ' ' with a map , — 

2. " On the Countries south of Abyssinia," with a map. — 3. " On 
Christianity among the Gullas ;" presented by Dr. Beke. 

The following paper was then read ; — 

" On the Languages and Dialects of Abyssinia and the Countries 
to the South." by Dr. Beke. 

The accompanying vocabulEmes were collected during a residence 
in Abyssinia, in the years 1841, 1842, and 1S43. They consist of 
the following languages : 1. Hhamara, or Agau of W^ag ; 2. Falaalia ; 

3. Agawi, or Agau of Agaumlder ; 4. Gafat ; 5. Gonga ; G. Katfa ; 7. 
Wor^tta; 8. Wolatno, or WohUtsa ; 9. Yangaro; 10. Shankala of 
Agaumider; 11 . Gaila of Giideru ; 12.Tigre; 13.HdjTargie(Hurnir). 

For the representarion of the sounds of these languages, the follow- 
ing system of orthography has been adopted. The vowels generallyj 
whether single or diphthongal, are sounded as they are in Italian*. In 
addition to these, a is used to represent the short indistJnct_^>s( vowel- 
eound of the Ethiopic and Arabic alphabets, nearly like the English 
ehort u in but ; whilst ^ corresponds in sound with the French ^ in 
t^te. The consonants are (subject to the following remarks) to be 
pronounced as they ueually are in English, They are however not 
intended to represent the precise native sounds, to which they are 
in many cases only appToximations ; near enough, however, for all 
practical puxposes. 

Of the consonants and their combinations, ch is pronounced as to 
church — never hard as in the German, Dh is a sound peculiar to the 
Galla language and extremely difficult to be acquired, the d being 
followed by a sort of hiaius, or guttural approaching to the Arabic 

t. Dj is as the d^e in judge ; J as the French j in Jour. G is 
always hard, as in give, gu and gh never being employed to ren- 
der this consonant bard before e or {. Gh is the Arabic c. H, 
hht and kk are used aa is customary in representing the sounds of 
the Arabic and other Oriental languages : it. and sometimes np, are 
sounded as the Spanish n. In the Agau languages ng is sounded 
aa in ring, ringfr (not as in finger}, and this not only at the end and 
in the middle of a word, but likewise at the beginning; but in the 
* The acceated d has mostly a sound approitching to that ofMu in butM, 
TOL, II. I, 



other languages the two letters are pronounced as in finger : e. g, 
Gonga. Qu is not m&de use of by me, but kw is employed in its 
stead. S is always hard, the soft sound of this letter being in- 
variably represented by s. Ts is the German (r, although scarcely 
so distinct as this; and in some dialects it isUttle more than a hard 
t or th, struck forcibly against the upper teeth. It must be under- 
stood that l\ IB never to be pronounced as in Englisb. W has its 
English sound. In Ludolfs Amhartc Grammar a character is 
found which is s^ted by blm to have been invented by the scribes 
of Abyssinia to represent the liquid sound of n» — m (my or mj) ; the 
use of wltich character, however, he is at a loss to account for. I 
find tlvis liquid m to be a sound pecuUaj to the Galla language, 
c. p. we (w»yf) " pray" ; " I beg you"^tbe character for which may 
Slave be«n invented in Abyssinia at the same time that the well- 
ktioM n Amliaric additions to the Geez alphabet were made; although, 
unlike these, it has fallen- into desuetude and oblivion. 

Of the languages in my lists, the first three are the Hhamara, the 
Fahtshti, and the Agawi, which will at once be seen to be cognate 
niul iiititutttely connected with one another. The Hhamara is spoken 
ainuiig the Agaus of Waag, the northern jwrtion of Lasta — ^the 
'IVhcmtz Agows of Bruce, Tlie Falasha is the language of the 
rrtnarknble people scattered over parts of northern and western 
Abyssinia, who still profess the Israelitieh religion. The Agiwi is 
that of the Agans of Agaumider, which native tradition says was for- 
merly spoken over tlic greater part of the peninsula of Godjam. Of 
these three hiuguagef, vocabularies are given by Professor Murray 
in his 'Life of Bruce,' Edinburgh, 1S08, pp. 436-439, the same 
having been written down for that traveller by Abyssinian scribes 
in the Geez character. Professor Murray remarks (p. 436), that 
" probably the native sounds are not very accurately conveyed by 
the Habbessine alphabet ; but of this no opinion can be given with 
certainty by any person who has never heard them uttered." As 
my vocabularies were each of thera written down by myself from 
tlie mouths of natives, 1 am able to bear testimony to the justness 
of this remark. At the same time I am hound to hear the like tes- 
timony to the general correctness of Bruce's vocabularies, which for 
the purpose of comparison I have added to my own, the same being 
enclussed within brackets. In one remarkable particular, however, 
Bruce '» scribea were unavoidably unable to represent the true sound 
of these Agau languages, which abound in the harsh ^^ (p) : ^°'^> ^^ 
this sound ia wanting in the Geez and Amharic, it had either to be 
omitted by tliem altogether, or else to be imperfectly represented by 
an aspirate. This imperfection in the written character of hia 
scribes ted Bruce into a curious etymological error. He says, that 
the appellation of the Agaus generally is Ag-aku, which he tranS' 
lates •• Shepherds of the River*." Now. AghafjM (gk — j ) is the 
native name of the Agaus of Agaumider, which in the mouths of 
the Abyasinians generally has been softened down into ?\1(D', Agau. 

* Vol. i. p. lai.edit. pr. 
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but which Brace's scribes, in their anxiety to give it the true Bound 
aa nearly as possible, made " Agoha * " ; and as that traveller always 
writes " oha" or "ohha" for the Amharic (D"J, weha or wdka, 
the significatioQ of which is " water, " we have at once a clae to the 
origin of hiB huh take f. 

Upon Bruce's assertion, that the dialects of the Agaus have an 
affinity to that of the Falfiahas, Dr. Prichard remarks |, that "the 
compariaoQs of these languages which have rb yet been made, leave 
this assertion subject to some doubt," I apprehend that the pre- 
sent vocabularies wiU, beyond all question, decide this porut in the 
affirmative. 

Who the people are that speak this common Agau tongue in its 
various forms is on ethnological question of much interest. I have 
already expressed the opinion^ that the Agau nation are the repre- 
fientatives of the ori^nal inhabitants of Abyssinia, who have in part 
been dispossessed by the Amharas breaking through them from the 
south. The Hham^ra of Waag and the Aghaghsi of Agauraider have 
maintained their nationaUty in their not easUy accessible countries, 
whilst the Falashas and other low-casies scattered over the provinces 
lying between the other two, are the reraaina of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Agau race, the physical character of whose countrj' has not af- 
forded them the same means of resistance. To this should be added, 
that towards the north, namely in Tigre, they had, at an earlier date 
than that of the irruption of the Ataharos from the south, been in 
like manner displaced by the Axumites or Agazi (the Geez- speaking 
race), whose language plainly shows them to have crossed from the 
opposite shores of the Red Sea since the time of the occupation of 
Arabia by the progenitors of its actual inhabitants. The tradition 
among the Agaus is, that they themselves, at a yet more remote 
period, crossed the Red Sea into Africa |), the western tribes of Agau- 
imder subsequently branching off from those in Lasta, and dispos- 
aessingthe Shankalas, who then inhabited Agaumidor, but who have 

• I perceive that M. d'Abbudie writes the name " Anfawa," evidently from llU 
liaving, like Bruce, received U tjirougli an t4b^sshiian ear and inuutli. 

t Id a pamphlet recently published by me, A Slalemeni of Fads telnlwe to the 
Transactions between the tFrtleratid the late British Political Mhssian. to the Ceurt qf 
Shaa,j>. 13, nate, it is renoarked, tllat"the eountry of tlie Hhimara, or eastern 
Agauc, througli wlilcli I pweed on my way liuine, is (.■otuposeil in nisriy part3 of a 
loose sandstone, in caves holluweil tii wbicb the iiihjtiilaiils rrequently I'cirtn their 
dwelling!!. Tliese ate apparently the Trugladytea of A^atliarchideil, ard their 1»n- 
gnage — and not the Amharic — in doubllesii tbe ^ajxapa or Kanapas liftii of that 
writer. Periplui Rabri Maris, p. 46. It is they too, and not the Hamyarttes of 
Arnhia, whn are the ' liauiara' named iii the Ethiopk inscription of Axuci), See 
Ruppell'd Reiie in Abgstiuiea, vol. ii, [>. 3S0 ; and see the Greek inscription in 
Lotti Valentia's Travels, vol. lii. p. 181, and Salt's yoifoge io Ab^sttma, p. 41 1." 

X The t'bysical Mislorif of lifriiikiitd, second edit, vol, ii. p. 146. 

j Statfmenl of Pacta, &C. p. \3,notf. 

\\ Whether ar not any connexion exists between the Ai^au tangfua^j of At>ys- 
■inia aud the ancient Hinjyari tongue, of which ihe remains have recently been 
diKcaveted in the Miihrnh of Southern Arabia (aee Jottrnat of Hit Fititf. Gvogr, Sue, 
vaU XV. p. 1 13), is a ijueallon Ji;bi:rvtug of investigatiuu. See my Origiuei Biblizw, 
vol. i. pp. 163 and 228. 
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ftince been forced lo confine theioselves to the valley of the Blae 
River. It is to be gbserved that in a country like Abyssinia, con- 
sisting of a high table-land, with the rivers runpiiig^ in moun' 
tftiDoua vidleya at a depression of several thousand feet, the low 
lauds are the fastuesses of tlie aborig-iDeE, in the same way a£, imder 
rimilar circurastancee. the AijWimds are in Europe. 

In speaking of the ' • /otp-castes " of Abyssinia, I allude to the 
KamAnt*— by Bruce written Kimmont, whom he mentions to have 
found ou his return from Gondar, and describes as a detached tribe 
of the Falfchos, who had been converted to CtuietiuDity, but re- 
tained the customs nnd language of their kindred, — and other tribes 
dispersed, like the Falashas themselvea, over various parts of the 
country. hU of whom live apart from the Atnharas, and employ 
tlu'irKdvc* in vnrioua servile trades, which the high-caste domi- 
mint rare do not condescend to adopt. Tliey are manifestly the 
ri!nmin» of a rmqiiered and degraded people. The native tan- 
HuiigcH of nC'iiibca, Kwara, and g^enerally the north west of Abys- 
niiiiii, lue all modifications of one primitive Agau tong'ue, and 
pliiinly jjrove the \-arious people speaking them to have all sprung 
from one common parent stock, of which, from their peculiar habits, 
till! Fal4«ihas are the most remarkable branch. 

ITie next language to be considered is the Gafat, which in the 
present day appears to be spoken in only a small portion of the 
south of Damot, now occui)ied by the descendant? of the Djdwi 
Gnllas, who have entered that country from beyond the Abai. In 
consequence of the encroachments of the Gall^ on the one hand, 
and of the dominant race, the Ainharas, on the other, the Gafat 
language is on the eve of extinction. So little indeed is the know- 
ledge of it prevalent, that the ris^ing generation seem almost ignorant 
of it, and even the grown-up persona who do profess to speak it are 
anything but familiar with it; for I found that thty frequently re- 
quired consideration before answering my inquiries as to the names 
of the simplest objects. From my list of words it will be perceived 
that the far greater number are Amharic, either quite pure or at 
moat but slightly modified. On the other hand, those words which 
really do vary from the Amharic appear to have not the sliglitest 
connexion with either that language or with the Agawi formerly 
spoken throughout the greater part of the peninsula, or with the 
Galla or Gonga tongues. Ludolf supposes the language of Gafat 
to be a very remote dialect of the Amharic. 1 am rather inclined to 
consider it as an independent language*, and to regard the Am- 
haric words found in it us not forming part of the original tongue, 
but as having been introduced by the amalgamation of the two 
people. Dr. .Murray has given from Bruce a list of Gafat words, 
which are inserted (within brackets) in my tables. It is important 
to remark, that the words collected by Bruce seventy years ago 
have a far more independent character than those brought home 
by me. Tliia is quite in accordance with my concluaion as to the 
gradual but general merging of this language in the Amharic. 
* l« it cggnale wiLh die Geet ! 
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In my converse mth the natives of Gafat, I noticed three peculi- 
arities of their language, according aa the same was communicated 
to me by different persona and in dijfefetit places. Some gave to al- 
most every word the termination isfi; others the termination oa; whilst 
again others gave neither of these, nor in fact any prevailing termi- 
nation. The oa appears to be adopted from the neighbouring Agaus, 
in whose language that termination is common ; and it may be that 
the dropping of a prevalent termination hag been borrowed from the 
Amharic, since I was assured by many persons that the ending in 
ish is a peculiarity of the Gafat tongue. 

The most interesting class of languages is Composed of those con- 
tained in the next five lists ; namely the Gonga, Kaffa, Worfttta. 
Wolaitaa, and Yangaro, — interesting', because this class of lan- 
guagea is, I beliex^e, now for the first time submitted to the investi- 
gation of the learned world. Ludolf describes the Gongaa as com- 
posing a distinct nation of Abyssinia, dwelling to the south of the river 
Abai, and speaking a language unconnected with all those common 
throughout Abyssinia to the north of about the tenth parallel of 
north latitude, but the eame with that spolien by the people of En4rea. 
This statement, however correct as regards former times, requires to 
be modified in the present day. For, by the irruption of the Qallaa 
and their occupation of the table-land between the rivers Abai and 
Godjeb, the Gonga race has been cut through, and, where not extir- 
pated, divided into two parts, who have respectively been driven 
into the valleys of those two rivers, EnSrea in pa,rticular^formerly, 
like Abyssinia, a Christian country, — was for a time able to hold out 
against the invaders, hut in the end it fell a prey to the Limmu 
tribe of Gallas (then pagans, but of late years converted to Moham- 
medanism), who still continue to possess it. The consequence is, 
that as well in En4rea as throughout the whole table-land north- 
ward as far as the valley of the Abai, the Gralla language has super- 
seded that of the earlier Gongas. But further to the south and 
south-west, in regions stretching wide into the interior of Africa, 
languages cognate with the Gonga are still spoken. Of those of 
Kaffa, Woratta, Woliiitsa and Yangaro, specimens are here given ; 
but 1 was told of the countries of UerhSbbo, M6cha and Afillo, be- 
yond Kaffa, to the west, where cognate languages prevail, and 
where hkewise Christianity, though in a wretchedly degraded form, 
still continues to be professed. The existence of the Christian 
religion in the interior of Africa, where it was planted probably in 
the earliest ages of our era, is a remarkable fact, deserving of far 
more attention than it has hitherto received. It is, however, daily 
wearing out ; on the one hand passing by almost imperceptible de- 
grees into mere polytheism*, and on the other being supplanted 
by Mohammcdnnisni, which would seem destined to become ere 
long the faith of the whole of this portion of the African continent. 
The Gonga language, as spoken in the western portion of the valley 
of the Abai, is the only existing representative of a ouce-powerful 

* See the paper " Uu Chh«lJEiaity among ihe Gallas," nientiuticd at ihc head of 
thii article. 
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Idog/iom Mtuite la tUm tc«k beTween Ae two brtadtes o( tbe Blae 
Ukmci tbe ooe (the De^am) oonultg &om Enirea, and the other 
(the AiMi) encircliDg Godjara. Thu vallej dt^trict (which I vifiited 
in December 1&42> im lalkd in the oMitt dialect Simcho, in Agiwi 
Taiiitai, btit ia Amharic and Oaf at, Shinaaha — tbe ChiDchaa of the 
Poitagoeae ; and its aatirea retain the traditwu td tbe Conner exist* 
ence of th^ir coontry te a tepaiutt and mighty etate, and »tiU apply 
ttie name of GoDga to • considerable tract of country on the south- 
ern side of tbe Abai. 

The affinity of the langtuget of KaSk", Woditta, a&d WaUitea to 
tliat of Googa it tnanifeat. 'Vhat of the language of Yangaro (bj 
the Gailau called I>jaadjero^>-the Gingiro uf the maps) is not so evi- 
dent:, 1>ut iitill may be traced. 

In a letter from M, Antoine d' Abbadie to the Rer. G. C. Henou- 
ard, publitshed in the AtheiuEum of the 12tb April 1845, he speaks 
of bio having collected " vocabularieB of the three principal Chamitic 
buigiuages of Gre&t Damot : namely Sidama, 1700 worda ; Dawrooa, 
1500 wurdf ; and Yamtoa or Vangara, 1400 words." llie two 
former languages are the Kajfa and IVordita of my lists under other 
luunea. Y^mma or Vangara is, of course, my I'tii^aro, My WoldiUa, 
of which the G'alla name is Wolaino, is called by Si. d' Abfawlie " Wa- 
larao or Waliihayta." I do not perceive from M. d' Abbadie's letter any 
intimation of lus having become acquainted witli any other distinct 
aud i»epiirate langumje of this portion of tbe interior of Africa, the 
numerous names enumerated by him being apparently only those of 
dialectic But his collections, made during a lengthened etay in 
Eastern Africa, are so copiouti as to promise a rich treat to phtlolo- 

gU»tB. 

M. d' Abbadie cbsaes the Agau and Gonga languages together in 
one family, which he names the " Chamitic," To this classification 
tod denomination I cannot object, inasmuch as they are only in ac 
cordance with my own views with respect to the Hamitifih origin of 
ali the languages of Arabia and Africaf. But it will be understood 
that I do not agree with him in the narrow sense in which he usea 
the term " CliamLtic," as opposed to " Semitic." Neither can 1 per- 
ceive any such affinity between the Gonga and Agau languages in 
their respective forms, as Co warrant the placing of them together in 
one grouj). us contradistinguished from any other group of Abyssi- 
nian languages. 

The next language in my lists is that of the Sh^nkalas or Tugroca 
of Agaumider and the vulley of the Blue River, in about the eleventh 
])am)lel uf north latitude. Dr. Murray mentions that Bruce could not 

* Uniler thr bead uf Knjfa I have added (williin bracket*] ■ few wcrdacoUecletl 
In Sboi hy thu llcv, Mr, Krujif, apparently fruru tlie niuutb at a. slave named Dilba, 
peritatmliy known to ui tiittb. Tltcy do not altugetlier o^ree vriih mt) Kaffa wordt, 
which I obt!iiii(.'(l tVuni |icritun» wbu were motrl usauredly nativti of B6ttgd, tbe ca. 

KitHi of ihni; country, l-'imil Dklba'a phy«ical appcaiBnceand otbercircuniilonces, I 
*.t« rciuiuil to believe llnil he wua a niirive, not of Kaffa iwelf, but of ««nie neigh- 
bowTing countfyr which VfUl iifronnt for the difTertiifi; gf bnguagc. 
■f .Scr Origiiii-n Hililim), duji. K, 





procure any specimen of their language. That collected by myself 
unfortuDateiy, not very extensive. The travellera (CalUaud, 
Ruaseggcr, &c,) who have ascended the Blue River ought to have 
reached districts Inhabited by negro tribes speaking dialects of the 
same tongue. 

To the north of these Shdnk^las, in about the twelfth parallel, 
are the Gindjar (Ganjaf of Bruce) Inhabiting the sandy district em- 
phatically styled ^^ itrfm^tt. Bruce reports* that "the origin of 
these is said to have been, that when the Funge, or black nation 
now occupying Sennaar, dispossessed the Arabs from that part of 
the country, the black slaves that were in service among these Arabs 
all fled, and took possession of tlic districts they now hold, where 
they have greatly increased in numbers, and cobtinue independent 
to this day." This tradition is quite in accordance with the fact 
that the language of Gindjar is little more than a corrupt Arabic, as 
I bad the means of ascertaining when in Agaumider in March 1842, 
and as the following short list of words will sufficiently show : — 



day 


nah^r. 


head 


ras. 


night 


liel. 


neck 


ruggaha. 


morning 


s6bahh. 


mouth 


shara^k. 


evening 


aahir. 


nose 


nfihhera. 


earlk 


w<jta. 


eye 


6in. 


water 


^Ima. 


ear 


adan. 


grass 


gesh. 


hair 


shar. 


mountain 


g^llah. 


house 


Met. 


river 


hor. 


meat 


l^hhem. 


man 


radjil. 


bread 


kissera. 


woman. 


mArra, 


good 


s^mmi. 


boy 


djfinna. 


bad 


fossil. 


girl 


bint. 


black 


fiswad. 


father 


ibu. 


white 


dbi^d. 


mother 


urn. 


red 


abroar. 


brother 


kkbn. 


came 


f4n1. 


sister 


okht. 


go 


rauih. 


hand 


id. 


sit down 


%ud. 


arm 


der&h. 


rise 


Sgif; giim 


kg 


kurdb. 


bring 


djibu. 


foot 


kafat kurdi. 


give him 


^udihu. 



The Galla, which stands the next in. my vocabularies, is the dia- 
lect of that widely-spoken language employed generally among the 
western tribes who occupy the countries from Enfirea to Gudeni, 
and who have penetrated across the Abai into the peninsula of 
GtSdjam. It varies m some respects from the dialect of the Gallas 
of Shoa. From a comparison with the Galla words within brackets 
which I have taken from Bruce, it will be seen that in his time the 
inhabitants of Mattsha (Mi^cha) to the south of Lake Tsana spoke 
identically the same language. 

I feel myself here called on to remark on the title " Ilmorma," 

* Vol. iv. p. 32K. 
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which M, d'Abbadie gives to the language so uairersully known 
both in Abyssinia and in Europe under the name of Gttlla. lode- 
pendently of the objection which may reasonably be made to the 
introducTtion of a new name, when there already exiats one which 
has a specific and well-defined apphcation and which has met with 
general adoption, the word " rhnorma," as a designation of the Galla 
langvtjge, is in itself incorrect. Ilm 'orma is composed of two Galla 
worda — ilma, "son," and orma, " man" : in the Rev. Mr. Krapfs 
translation of the Gospel, " the Son of man" is rendered Ilma Orma. 
The Gallas, with the usual pride of wild and independent nations, 
call themselves exclusively Orma, i. e. " men," " the people" ; and 
an individual among them is //m 'orma, " a son (or one) of the peo- 
ple," cojresponding literally with the Arabic (&ii-e/-ftns— -" gentilis," 
" well-bom," "/ree"— as opposed to the &bd or slave. The native 
desiguation of the Dankuli tribes — Affar — has {if I mistake not) pre- 
cisely the same meaning. Iti the same way, therefore, fis the free 
GaUa styles himself Ilm 'orma, he calls hia language A/an Orma, "the 
people's tongue" — lit. "mouth." Consequently, if it were worth 
while to introduce a new name, we ought to call the Galla the 
Oraifl language — certainly not the " Ilmormu*." 

My vocabularies conclude with the Tigre language, and a few 
words of that of H^rrargie (Huirnr). 'Iliia latter, like that of 
ArgiSbba (the eastern skirt of Ifat) and GurSgic, is little more than 
a dialect of the Amharic (Geez ?), mixed with much Dankali and 
likewise Arabic. Some words of this language are added (within 
brackets) from a manuscript collection of the late Lieutenant Kiel- 
maier, kindly communicated to me, in the original, by Professor 
Widenmann of Munich. 

* Since thU w»s writien, I Imve seen, in the Friend of the African for March last, 
p. 1A2, m\ extract from Mr. Krapf's journal, in which he proposes the name 
OfMania fiir " the GBlhiDationand ils territory, because they call ihemsiilTe^ Orma, 
and not CulltiS," If thin designation vrcre adopted, the languiigc would have (o be 
aamcil the Ortnunian, ot, better, the Onnaru 
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Professor Wilsoit, Vice -President, ia the Chair. 

The following MS . Glossariea were laid on the table : — 
List of provincial words used in the neighbourhood of ALreaford, 
Hants, by the Rev. Brymer Belcher. 

Frovinciolisms of Epist Kent, by E. Sandy Sj Esq. 

W. Johnson, Esq., Fellow of King's College^ Cambridge, was 
elected Et Member of the Society, 

The following paper was then read :- — 

" On Onomatopceia." By H. Wedgwood, Esq. 

In specnlating (concerning the origin of language, it has been so 
much the custom to consider onomatopipia, or direct imitation of 
sounds characteristic of the thiag named, as the exceptional ease, 
that words very evidently deriyed from that sourcej such as splash, 
QTuncfij whizz, hang, thump, rap, &c,, have hardly been considered as 
entitled to the same rank in the language as words in which no 
imitative character is discernible. 

If however language be supposed to have arisen in the ordinary 
course of nature from the efforts of men to communicate their wants 
and thoughts to their fellows, it is difficult to conceive any other 
principle than that of onomatopreia on which it could originally have 
begun. The only mode in which the voice could be made effective 
in raising the thought of a certain animal in the mind of a person 
wholly ignorant of our language, would be to imitate some sound 
peculiar to the animnl in question. 

There is a stony of an English gentleman, who being desirous of 
knowing the nature of the meat on his plate at & Chinese enter- 
tainment, turned round to the native servant behind him. pointing 
to the dish with an inquiring quack, quack ? the China-man replied 
bow-wow : and thus the two parties were mutually inteliigible, though 
they did not understand a word of each other's language. The 
actual growth of words out of such expressions as these may be wit- 
nessed in our nurseries even at the present day. We first imitate 
the lowing of an OX with the syllable moo or boo ; the cry of the 
sheep with the syllable baa ; and these, when subsequently repeated 
in the ordinary tone in the words jjmw-comj, iaa-lamb, serve as sym- 
bols of the sounds represented, and readily bring the animal intended 
to the mind of the ctuld, after all attempt at real imitation has en- 
tirely vanished. 

It is highly probable that the Greek ^vi (pronounced boo^e) has 
been formed on the same principle with our nursery moo-cow, with 
tlie exception that iu the latter case the imitative syllable has been 
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added on to another name, while in Greek it forms the entire sub- 
stance of the word. 

We can hardly agree with M. Nodier, the author of the ' Onoma- 
topfiea Francaises,' in attributing a like origin to the name of the 
boa, until the resemblance in the cry of that kind of serpent to the 
bellowing of a hull is better established. 

The imitative principle of nomenclature is especially common 
with respect to birds and other animals with which we have little 
intercourse beyond the occasional sound of their notes. So we have 
the Night-jar, the Whip-poor- Will, and other American birds un- 
questionably named from their peculiar cry. In the names of the 
cuckoo and peewit (G. kiebits}, the imitation is stiU a living prin- 
ciple with every one acquainted with the birds themselves. In that 
of the owl, Lat. nltda. Gr. o\oXvyb>f, the reference to the cry at the 
creature is no longer felt. The same is probably the case with most 
persona with respect to the Latin tvrtur, which is undoubtedly derived 
from an imitation of the cooing of a dove, by a repetition of the syl- 
lable tur, the same sound being represented by a precisely equivalent 
syllable in the Dutch korren, to coo, or croo, as the word was for- 
merly written. It may be observed, that whenever the name of aa 
animal is thus composed of the repetition of one or more syllables, 
it is almost a certain sign that the principle of onomatopoeia has 
been at work, llius we have Tuco-tuco, the name of a small rodent 
in the plains of Buenos Ayxes ; Ai-sj, one of the sloths, from the 
cries of those animals respectively. Nor are we without example 
even of races of men named from an imitation of some peculiarity in 
their utterance. The first Dutch colonists of the Cape of Good 
Hope could not fail to be struck with the click which forms bo 
marked a feature of the Caffre tongues, and which to a stranger 
would sound like a perpetual repetition of the syllables hot and tot. 
Hence the natives vrere named by their foreign masters Hott-en-tat, 
en in Dutch signifying and. 

Passing fiom the names of the animals themselves to those of the 
peculiar cries in which the different races give vent to their feelings, 
we shall have little difficulty in recognizing the latter as formed 
almost exclusively on the principle of imitation, which indeed in 
such a case could hardly be superseded by any other. 

No one can doubt that the quacking of ducks, cackling of geese, 
roaring of a lion, tiei^kiag or whinnying of a horse, helhwinff of a 
buU, mewing or purring of a cat, croaking of frogs and ravens, mw- 
iag of rooks, chattering of magpies and monkeys, barking, yelping, 
howling, grOwltRg, snarling of dogs, clvcking of hens, bleating of 
sheep and goats, twittering of awallowa, chirping of crickets or 
sparrows, grunting of pigs, humping of the bittern, or gobbling of 
turkeys, are merely the articulation of sounds employed to imitate 
the cries or other noises of the animals to which they are applied. 

With these may he classed the names of several inarticulate sounds 
uttered by the human organs, aa laugh, cough (both originally pro- 
nounced with a guttural), soh, sigh, moan, groan, hiccough, scream, 
shriek, yawn, snore, wheeze, sneeze, holla, whoop. The imitative 
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character of the last of these ia distinctly felt in kooping-congh. re- 
presenting- a clear high-pitched cry. Hence wop, Old-Engtish, 
lamentation, and from thence to weep, originally no doubt in the 
sense of lamenting, and secondarily in that of shedding tears. The 
same root may he traced tiirough. the Gothic vopjan, Latin vocare, 
to call, to vox, the voice ; the p passing into a k according to the 
usual genius of the language. The lo&s of the initial xo in the Ice- 
landic op, outcry, mpa, to shout^hringa us to the Greek oi^, the voice, 
equivalent to the Latin V0£. 

Another numerous class of words of which the imitatiTe character 
can hardly be miataken are those by which we represent the collision 
or fracture of bodies of a greater or less degree of hardness, or of 
more or less resonance ; the motion of liquids or the air, &c. For 
example — 



dap 


dab 


clash. 


rap 


dub 


plash. 


tap 


bob 


flash. 


knap 


thud, Sc. 


crash. 


snap 


clack 


smash. 


frap-per, Fr. 


crack 


dash. 


txap 


knack 


splash. 


flap 


smack 


slash. 


slap 


thwack 


rash, Old-Eng 


whap 


whack 


swash. 


bang 


tramp 


drum. 


ding 


thump 


hum. 


ring 


bump 


whirr. 


twang 


plump 


whizz. 


clang 


knell 


buzz. 


din 


beU 


fizz. 


•whine 


boom 


hiss. 



It may perhaps he objected, that if the words of the foregoing classes 
were really derived from imitations of the sounds characteristic of 
the things designated, we ought to find the same things represented 
in the cognate languages by c]oi?ely-resembhng words to a far 
greater extent than is actually the case. 

The neighing of a horse is in Fr, hennir. It. nitrire. Port, and Sp. 
rinchar and relinchar. Germ, wie/tem, Sw. tcrwMi, wrenska, Dutch run- 
niken, ghmiken, btieschen ; words in which, if we were ignorant of their 
meaning, we should find little resemblance, although we can hardly 
doubt that they are all founded on imitations of the actual sound. 
The discharge of a gun, which we represent by the Byllable banff, is 
commonly imitated in French by pouf. The gap between the cries 
of animals, and still more between inorganic sounds and the articula- 
tions of the human voice, is in fact so wide as to allow of a pretty 
free choice of syllables in which the imitation may he made with 
nearly equal propriety, and accordingly, in the imitative synonyms 
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of Che eame or cognate toogues, we muBt expect only to meet with 
resemblances of a very general nEture : thus ive find roomentary 
soiindB, such as those produced by the coUisioik of bard bodies, imi- 
tated hy monosyllables formed of the tenuea /?, (, A,-^as rap, clap, 
crack i rat-a-lat-tat for the knocking at a door. The collision of 
bodies of n softer nature and a deader or a bollower sound is imi' 
tated liy the mediale b, d, g, — as dab, tkttd, svmg i rub'S-dub-dub for 
tbe beating of a dvum, 

A final sh represents the noise of liquids, or tbe complex sound 
arising out of a number of simultaneouB elements, as splash, dash, 
clash, crash, Tbe noise made by the motion of tbe air itself is re- 
presented by syllables ending in a guttund : as sough, Sc. for the 
noise of the wind among trees ; in m, z, or r, — as hum, buzz, whizz, 
whirr. ITie last of these roots may be recognized under slight 
modifications in the Sc. gor-vock, the blackcock ; Dutch kor-hahn ; 
Sw, orr-hane, from the whirring of hia wings •.-~ 



FiiH ninety winters hse I seQTt, 

And piped vrherv §or-eocks tp/iirriiiff flew.- 



-Jamitson. 



In Icelandic the corresponding vocable is written tir, appearing 
in the compound lir-varner, miBsiles, whirr'Weapons, or simply or 
(gen, ttvrvay, in the same sense; also in that of brisk, rapid: hence 
our arrow. In like manner from hum, the onomatoposia of a low 
murmuring sound, we may trace through the Icelandic and Danish 
tbe origin of one or two obscure words not commonly explained in 
our dictionaries. We have Icel. uma strepere, ymia stridere, ymr, 
the noise of the wind in trees ; ympr,ymptr, rumor evnlgatnH ; ympla 
nimigerare vel suaurrare ; yntpte, Dan. to speak low and soft, to hint. 
From the same root, vml Icel., ymmel Dau., muttering, whispering, 
secret talk — an inkl-ing. 

When the sound wbieb we wish to represent i$ prolonged with 
more or less reeonance, the imitation ends with m, or n, or ng, of /, — 
letters on which we can dwell for some time in the pronunciation, 
as ring, clang, knell, din, boom.. 

Modifications in the sound of a different character are represented 
by a change in the vowel. Thus notes of a low pitch, or sounds 
produced by tbe coUiaion of bodies of a, considerable surface, are 
imitated with the vowel a, which is pronounced with the most open 
mouth, and can consequently be uttered with the greatest volume 
of sound, or with a, which approE^cbes nearest to ff in the foregoing 
respect. On the other hand, notes of a high pitch, or eouhcU caused 
by the collision of small surfaces, are imitated by the vowel j, in the 
utterance of which the air is compressed through the smallest pos- 
sible passage. We have acoordingly to blare, or roari for the loud 
open noise of bulls or lions; to cheipipeep, chirp, for the shrill cries 
of small birds, mice or the like. To clap, clack (Fr, claqiter), for 
the open sound given by the collision of the palms of the hands j 
clip, click, for the sharp shutting of a pair of scissors, steel spring, 
or the like ; clnnk, the rattling of metallic bodies of considerable 
size; clink, of compajatively small ones, as of pieces of money i 
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poehen, Ger., to knock at a door ; pif;h, peck ot tick, to strike with 

a. email pointed object. 

Hence, as the vocable by which we imitate a certain noise ie na- 
turally applied to the action or the ingtmroent by which that noise 
ia produced, it is easy to understand how the change from a or o to 
I has the effect of repreaenting; a diminution in the intensity of 
action or even in the size of material objects. The sound of the 
foot-fall is imitated in Germ, by the repetition, trapp- frapp- trapp , 
from whence trappa Isl,, trappen Dutch, to tread. In the English 
tramp or trtipe a greater degree of emphasis is given to the sound by 
the insertion of a nasal, or by lengthening the vowel in order to 
express a more intense kind of action in M'hich each ftdl of the foot 
is distinctly heard. To trip, on the other hand, with the short 
compregsed vowel, is to tread with a light and quick step. So from 
slap, another imitation of the same aonnd preserved in the Dntch 
slttppen, to step, we have in English the intensitive stamp, and in 
Dutch the diminutive sttppen, to prick, stip, a point, from whence to 
stipple, to mark with a succession of dots. In accorda.nce with the 
same principle we have top. an extremity of considerable size ; tip, 
an extremity of comparatively email size ; nob or knob, a rounded 
end or projection ; knib, nipple, a small and pointed one. In cat — 
kitten ;foal — -Jilly, the change from b or o to i corresponds to the di- 
minution in size or strength of the young, or the female as compared 
with the parent or the male, j 

Another mode of expressing diminution in the intensity of action, of 
which we have several examples in English, is by softening down a 
final ff (an abrupt ending pronounced with comparative effort) into 
the gentle breathing ot n w or y. So to tuff is to pull with inter- 
rupted painful effort; to tow, to pull with a uniform draught. To 
drag and to draiif, stand in precisely the same relation to each other. 
To uiay, to move backwards and forwards with sudden change of 
direction ; to weitih (pronounced way), to vibrate with the gradual 
motion of a pair of scales. To swag, as hJbo the stag in stagger, 
give the idea of a force apphed by jerks ; to sway and to stay, of a 
steady pressure. 

The simplest mode of expressing a repetition or continuance of 
the same Bound is by an actual repetition of the syllable employed 
to represent it, as rat-S'tat-ltit, rub-a-dult'dub. On this principle 
are formed the Latin turtur, murmur, tintin-abulum, from tinnire, su- 
Burmg ; the Italian bisbit/lio or pissi-pissi, Fr. chuchotter. To this 
class must be referred such expressions as slap-dash, helter-skelter. 
Germ. Aolter'paller, hygger-'mug^er, or kudder'nlitdder as it was 
formerly spelt, originally perhaps meaning confusedly, as the Dan. 
shudder •mudder, rack and ruin, confusion ; tiie repetition being in- 
tended to represent the succession of noises made by doing a thin^ 
in a hasty confused manner, — knocking anything over that comes 
in the way, 

A more usual as well as a more artificial method of representing 
a rapid succession or continuance of the same sound, is to add to 
the syllable representing the character of the elementary sound a 
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second syllable compoaed of im r or an I, — consonants on which the 
voice can dwell for a length of time with a more ot less BenBible 
vibration, — with an obscure vowel. TIiub in the pattering of rairt. the 
falling of a rapid gucccesion of drops on n goaorous surface, the 
sound given by a single drop is imitated by the first syllable pat, 
■while the vibration of the r m. the second syllable servesi to repre- 
sent the coQtiiiuous hum of the falling shower when the attentiqn 
IB not directed to the indivuduol taps of which the complex sound is 
made up. So to clatter is to do anything accompanied by a auo- 
cession of claps, or noises that might be imitated by ciap or ciat ; 

to crackle, to make a aucceesion of cracks ; 

to rattle, of raps ; 

to dabble, of dabs; 

to liubble or gvrgle, to make a succession of noises that 
might be imitated by the syllables bvb or guff. 

When once such a principle of expressing continuance or succes- 
sion was estabUshed with respect to sounds or actions aecompanied 
by sound, it would speedily be tmnaferred to cases where no direct 
imitation of sound is apparent in the simple verb, and thus wc have 
the. origin of the ordinary frequentatives in r and I: as grapple, to 
express a continuance in the act of grabbing or griping; goggle^ 
from gouk, to stare ; wrestle, from wrest, to twist ; shatter, from 
shake, &c. 

The same effect is frequently produced by a terminating I alone, 
without the vowel, as remarked by Ihre in v. ginEggtt, Thus to 
squeak is to utter a sharp cry of momentary duration; to squeal, 
to utter a prolonged cry of the same character. To wail, to 
utter cries of pain, such as. the Germans would represent by the in- 
terjection wehe \ the French miauler, to mew, as qui howl and growl, 
all imply a continuance of action. Here also, as in the regular 
frequentatives, we find the artifice transferred to cases where there is 
no reference to audible sound : as in kneel from knee, prowl from Fr. 
prole, prey. 

A fertile source of frequentatives in / and r is to be found 
in the sounds given by the agitation of liquids under various cir- 
cumstances. The sound of a single mass of liquid falling on a hard 
surface is represented by the syllables squat. Mot ; the first of the 
two appearing in the Danish squatte, to dasli down water, and in our 
squat, crouching down as close to the ground as a mass of liquid, 
spread out in breadth without heiglit : the second in bint, a drop 
of liquid fallen and spread out ; and in the Fr. se blottir, to squat, 
to crouch down. Corresponding to blot, we have in the frequenta- 
tive form to bludder, hluther (Jamieson), to make a noise with the 
mouth in taking in liquid, to blot paper in writing (Sw.j»fe^/rs, s,sJ), 
to disfigure the face with weeping ; blether, idle talk. Pluttra bort 
peimingas (Ihre), to scatter away money, as effectually and irreco- 
verably as water thrown on the ground. In like manner from squat 
we have to squatter (Jamieson), to flutter in water, to pour liquid 
out of a narrow opening ; Sw. squattm, to squander away money, 
preciisciy in the same sense ^e pluttra ; and as from squalter we have 
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squander by the insertion of an «, it seems in the highest degree 
probahle that plunder is formed in the same way from a word cor- 
responding to the Sw. phtttra, the expression hau-ing reference in 
the first instance to the waste made by the plundering^ party of the 
goods belonging to the plundered, while the reference to the profit 
made by the former would be only a secondary application. 

The frequentatives in it are in English much less common than 
those in «l or er : as racket, a sticcession of raps ; cUquetis, Ft., a 
clashing or succession of clacks. The second syllable et seems to 
be used as an echo in place of an actual repetition of the elementary 
sound, and therefore this mode of expressing continuance would in 
the first instance be applicable only when that sound was of a hard 
character, such as we have seen articulated with p, i, or k. 

The class that next comes under consideration is composed of 
imitations of the involuntary sounds uttered under the influence of 
various bodily and mental affections, as pain, cold, terror, disgust, 
&c. The cry forced from us by a sharp pain ia well represented 
by the German ach, our ah ! oh ! From hence we have ache, a pain 
having a tendency to produce that kind of cry ; Gr, ayof, pain, grief, 
ai(€ui, u^yvfii, &c. A groan from a deeper-seated pain is represented 
in German by the interjection weAe[ Anglo-Saxon «oa ! identical 
with the Latin rte/ mh ! from whence our ipoe, wail, wsment, Old- 
Engliah, to lament. 

The effects of cold and terror on the human frame seem very 
nearly identical. The shoulders are shrugged forwards and the arms 
and closed hands pressed against the chest, while all the muscles of 
the face and jaw are kept rigid. The deep guttural sound uttered 
under these circumstances is imitated in English by the interjection 
uffhl expressive of cold or horror. The variations of this sound 
given by Grimm (iii. 298} are ku\ hu ! Am ! schtt I schuckl htisch ! 
hutsck I u] uk] (Servian), expressive of cold. From this inter- 
jection we had in Old-English and Scotch to ug, to feel abhorrence 
at, to nauseate (Jamieson). 

The rattling drum and trumpet's tout 

Delight young swankies that are stout; 

WJiat his kind frighted mother u^s. 

Is music to the soger's lugs. 

In a passage of Hardyng cited at the same place, it is said that 
the abbess of Coldingham having cut oft' her own nose and lipa, 
— counselled all her ayaters to do the same, 
To meke their foes to houge so with the sight. 
And so they did, afore the enenuca came, 
Echeun their nose and over-lip full right 
Cut oflTanon, which was an hougly sight, 

Jamieson rightly observes that this passage clearly points out the 
origin of our ugly, ugsome, L e. what makes the spectator cry itgh I 
■what causes abhorrence. The adjective huge appears to be founded 
on the same idea, designating a thing so large as to cause terror, to 
make us u^ or houge at it, as spelt by Hsirdyng. 

In the verb to hug the attention is confined to the bodily action. 



the constriction of the arras upon the breast, characteristic of coW 
or terror, without reference to the inward feelings from which it 
arises. The same root appears extensively in the Grothic tongues, 
EH ia the Icel. ucf^r, dread; oga abomiaari (^gruer for, Don.), pre- 
cisely equivalent to the Old-English to tig \ ogna or ogra, to terrify ; 
oUf, dread ; ogan (Ulph.), to fear, preterite ahte, from whence pro- 
bably the Old-SaxoD /or-cAfa, fear, Anglo-Saxon /orAf, fright, It 
may he questioned whether the above-mentioned u^gr, terror, ogra, 
to terrify, do not afford a more probable origin of the Ogre of story- 
bookfi than from (htigir, the name of the tribe that occupied the vmi 
in the desolating armies of Chengiz Khan, unless the latter origin 
can be authenticated by positive evidence. 

In bug, bugbear, an object of dread. North-country boggart, Sc. 
bogle, it seems that we have the. same root compounded with the 
particle be. Compare boggart with Sc. ogert, disgust, repugnance, 
A buggarty horse is one apt to take fright. 

From scku \ schuch ! the other form of the interjection given by 
Orimm, it ia probable, aa he suggests, that we have to shudder, and 
the Sc. scunner, to shudder with disgust at anything. 

Tlie interjection of aversion, Jie .' pfuU is originally in all pro- 
bability the expression of disgust at an offensive smell, the physical 
effect of which is to make us close the passage through the nose 
and exspire strongly through the compressed lips — -faugh \ Hence 
puleo, Fr. puer, to stink ; puier or putris, originally stinking, then 
rotten ; \s\.fuki, stink j fiii, putridity ; fuinn, putrid. The same root 
formed into an adjective by a terminating I ^vesfilU, Isl. stinking, 
fotil. 'Jab fuls ist' (Ulph. Job. xL 9), ' By this time he stinketh." 
FiiUsa, Is. ,tQ allow disgust at anything ; fdlslegr, hateful, disgusting, 
fulsame. 

From the physically to the morally offensive is an easy step, lead- 
ing us to the Goth. _^'on, Isl.^', to hate, whence ovx foe, fiend, feud. 
To proceed with Tooke in the converse direction and derive the in- 
terjection from the verb, seems a strange inversion of the natural 
course of language. 

Tlie physical effect of sudden astonishment or admiration, or 
Complete occupation of the attention, is marked in the most striking 
manner by the involuntary opening of the mouth from the relaxa- 
tion of all the muscles of the face not engaged in effecting a steady 
gaze. Hence the frequency with which the gaping of the mouth is 
referred to as marking intent observation, — entire absorption m. 
an object : 

I saw II smith stand with his ha[nmeT<— thu9^ 

The wltilat his jrnti did on his anvil cool, 

illtk open mouth swallowing' a tailor a news. — K. John, 

Now the simple utterance of the voice through the parting Ups 
would give rise to the syllalile ba, and it is probable that the Greek 
and Latin interjections /3n/3ai ! hnba ! popit \ are roerely repetitions 
of that sound representing the opening of the mouth under the la- 
fiuence of wonder or admiration. From ba with a final d, to avoid 
the hiatus, w<^ have in Provencal (as doubtless originally in Italian) 
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badar, to open or gape ; gola badada, with gaping mouth ; whence 
badaud, Fr. a gaper, a foolish person. In modem Italian (as in the 
French bailler) the sense of gaping is expressed by the frequentative 
form sbadigliare, while the primitive badare is used only in the moral 
applications, expressing in the first place entire attention, and secon- 
darily loitering, waiting, delay. There can be no question that 
this is the same with the Gothic beidan, to look out for, wait for, 
expect — to bide. To abide, is to look out till the thing happens. 
The active sense of abide was formerly much more strongly felt than 
it is at present. In Wiclif it is constantly used where our present 
version substitutes to look /or. 

Home is he brought and laid in sumptuous bed, 

Where many skilful leeches him abide (i. e. attend on him) 

To salve his hurts.— F. Q. iv. 27. 

In Old French it is probable that the sensible image represented 
by the syllable ba was still recognized in the use of baer (without 
the d), Mer signifying to gape ; esbahir, to cause to gape, to astonish, 
whence Chaucer's abaw and the modem abash. In Old-French we 
find bier, baier used also in moral applications corresponding ex- 
actly to those of the Italian badare, to listen to, to be intent upon 
anything, entirely occupied with it : 

Tous baiaient a la servir 

Por I'amor di li desservir.— R. R. 1043. 

All besy werin her to serve, 

For that they would her love deserve.— Chaucer. 

So abayer is rendered to listen to, to wait for with open mouth, 
inhiare loquenti, abeyance, attendre quelqu'un avec empressement 
(Lacombe). Hence our abeyance, a state of expectation or depend- 
ence lipon anything, and the Old- English abie, in the same sense as 
abide, to endure or remain : 

At sight of her they sifddeine all arose 

In great amaze, ne wist which way to chuse, 

But Jove all feareless forced them to aby (i. e. remtun). — F. Q. 

Hence also our expression of standing at bay (which has nothing to 
do with aux abois), precisely equivalent to the Italian stare a bada, 
to stand at gaze, intently watching anything, completely taken up 
with it : - 

Ne was there man so strong but he down bore, 
Ne woman yet so fair but he her brought 
Unto hit bay, and captived her thought. — F. Q. 

The Scotch abeigh represents the state of a person gazing at a di- 
stance on the object of his desire or attention. 

After tracing from an onomatopoeia the expression of an idea ap- 
parently so remote from any connexion with sound as simple con- 
tinuance or endurance, it would be hard to say where we need 
despair. The difficulty is to light on the founttun-head. From 
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thence it is easy to follow the stream downwards through a long 
train of derivatives ; but when we look back from the significa- 
tion finally attained, the sensible image at the source of the metaphor 
is apt to appear so strong a carieatore of the corresponding features 
in the object to which it g^ves a designation, as to prejudice our 
hearers against our conclusion, and too oiten to deter diem from 
following us step by step through the investigation which is neces- 
sary to establish that conclusion on a solid basis. 
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Professor Wilson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following ■works were kid on the tahle : — 

" A Grammar of the Berher Language," by F. H. Newman, Esq. : 
presented by the author. 

" Apposition and Proluaionea LiterariBS of St. Paul's School for 
1845 :" preaented by the Rev. H. Kynaston. 

Two papera were then read : — ■ 

I . "On the North Anglian Dialect." By Jotn Mitchell Kem- 
hle, Esq. 

In' speaking of the Anglo-Saxon language, scholars universally 
intend that particular form of speech in which aU the principHl mo- 
nuraents of our most ancient literature are composed, and which, 
with very slight variations, is found in Beowulf and Csedmon, in the 
Exeter and Vercelli Codices, in the translation of the Gospels and 
HomUJes, and in the works of Alfred the Great. Fur all general 
purpoaea thia nomenclature is eufficieatly exact ; and in this point 
of yiew, the prevalent dialect, which contains the greatest number 
of literary remains, may be fairly called the Anglo-Saxon language, 
of which all varying forms were dialects. It ta however obvioua 
that this is in fact an erroneous way of considering the subject i the 
utmost that can be asserted is, that j'Elfred wrote his own language, 
viz. that which was current in Wessex ; and that this, having 
partly through the devastations of heathen enemies in other parts 
of the island, partly through the preponderance of the West-Sason 
.power and extinction of the other royal families, become the lan- 
guage of the one supreme court, soon became that of literature and 
the pulpit also. 

In order to come to a juat conclusion respecting the subject of 
the following pages, it is necessary clearly to conceive the nature 
and character of what we call dialects. The Doric, ^olic, and 
Ionic for example, in the language of grammarians, are dialects of 
the Greek : to what does thia assertion amount ? To this only, 
that among a people called the Greeks, some being Dorians spoke 
a language called Doric, some being jEolians spoke another language 
called ^ohc, while a third class, lonians, spoke a third language 
called, from them, Ionic. -But though all these are termed dialects 
of the Greek, it does not follow that there was ever a Greek lan- 
guage of which these were variations, and which had any being 
apart from these- Dialects then are essentially liinguages: and the 
name dialect itself is but a convenient grammarian's phrase, invented 
as part of the machinery by which to carry on reasonings respecting 
languages. We learn the language which has the best and largest 
literature extant ; and having done so, we treat all very nearly re- 
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sembtb^ languages «s variations hom. wliat we have learnt. AdiI 

that dia]ects are in truth several languages, will readily appear ta 
any one who perceives the progresjqve development of the principle 
of separation in cognate tongues. The language of the Bafaiian 
highlaoder or High Dutch, the language of the Hanoverian low- 
lander or Low Dutch, are German dialects : elevate, aa it is called, 
regulate and purify the one, and it assumes the name and character 
of a language — it is Germfln. Transplant the other to England, 
let nine centuries pass over it, and it becomes a language too, and 
a language of more importance than apy which was ever yet spoken 
in the world, it has become English. Yet none but practised phi- 
lologists can acknowledge the fact that the German and English 
languages are dialects of one Teutonic tongue. 

These considerationa are not without thejj importance. On the 
fiill comprehenaion of them depends the reception of a fact without 
the knowledge and continual presence of which the inquirer can 
only expect perplexity and confusion. That fact is, the complete- 
ness and consirtency of dialects, in other words, their spontaMeity^ 
Hioee who imagine language invented by a nan or men, originaUy 
confined and limited in its powers, and gradually enlai^ed and 
enriched by continuous practice and the reflection of wise and 
learned individuals — unless indeed they look upon it as potentially 
only-^in pofse though not in esse, as the tree may be said to exist 
in the seed, though requiring time and culture to flourish in all its 
majeaty — -appear to neglect the facts which history proves. There 
is nothing more certain than this, that the earlier we can trace 
back any one language, the more full, complete, and consistent 
are its forms ; that the later we find it existing, the more com- 
pressed, colloquial and business-like it baa become. Like the trees 
of our forests, it grows at firet wild, luxuriant, rich in fohage, full 
of light and shadow, and flings abroad in its vast branches the fruita 
of a vigorous youthful nature : transplanted into the garden of civi- 
lization and trained for purposes of commerce, it becomes regulated, 
trimmed and pruned ; nature indeed still gives it life, but art pre- 
scribes the direction and extent of its vegetation. Compare the 
Sanscrit with the Gothic, the Gothic with the Anglo-Saxon, and 
again the Anglo-Saxon with the English : or what is even better, 
take two periods of the Anglo-Saxon itself, the eighth and tenth 
centuries for example. Always we perceive a compression, a gra- 
dual loss of fine distinctions, a perishiiig of forms, terminations and 
conjugations, in the younger state of the language. The truth is, 
that in language up to a certain period, there is a real indwelling 
vitality, a principle acting nnconsriously but pervasively in every 
part ; men wield their forms of speech as they do their limbs, spon- 
taneously, knowing nothing of their construction, or the means by 
which these instruments posseas their power. There are flexors 
and extensors long before the anatomist discovers and names them, 
and we use our arms without inquiring by what wonderful mech»» 
nism they are made obedient to our will. So is it with language 
long before the grammarian undertakes its investigation. It may 
even be said, that the commencement of the age of self-conscioua- 
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ness is identical with the close of that of vitality ia langui^e i for it 
is a great error to speak of languages ae dead, only whea thejr have 
ceaaed to he spoken. They are dead when they have ceased to 
possess the power of adaptation to the wants of the people, and do 
longer contain in themselves tlie means of their own extension. The 
Anglo-Saxon, in the spirit and analogy of his whole language, could 
hare used words which had Q.ever been heard before, and been at 
once understood : if we would introduce a new name for a new 
thing, we must take refuge in the courtesy of our neighbours, and 
borrow from the French, or Greek or Latin, terms, which never 
cease to betray their foreign origin, by never putting off the forms 
of the tongue from which they were taken, or aasuming those of the 
tongue into which they are adopted, The English laaguage is a 
dead one. 

In general it may be said that dialects possess this vitality in a 
remarkable degree, and that their very existence is the strongest 
proof of its continuance. This is peculiarly the case when we use 
the word to denote the popular or provincial forms of speech in a 
country where, by crmmon consent of the learned and educated 
dassea, one particular form of speech has been elevated to the dig- 
nity of the national language. It is then only the strength of the 
principles which first determined the peculiarities of the dialect 
that continues to support them, and preserves them from being gra- 
dually rounded down, as stonea are by friction, and confounded in 
the course of a wide-spreading centralization. Increased opportu- 
nity of intercommunion with other provincials or the metropolis, 
(dependent upon iaoreased facdities of locomotion, the improvement 
of roads and the spread of mechanical inventions), sweeps away much 
of these original distinctions, but it never destroys them all. This 
is a necesBary consequence of the fact that they are in some degree 
connected with the physical features of the country itself, and all those 
causes which influence the atmosphere. A sort of pseudo* vitality even 
tiU late periods bears witness to the indwelling power, and the con- 
sciousness of oppression from without : false analogies are the form 
this life assumes. How often have we not heard it asserted that 
particular districts were remarkable for the Saxonism of their speech, 
because they had retained the archaisms, kine, shoan, housen 1 Well 
and good I ArchaisBis they are, but they are Mse forms nevcrthe* 
less, based upon an analogy just as erroneous as that which led men 
in the last century to say crowed, kanc/ed for cretc, hung. The 
Anglo-Saxon language never knew any such fonns, and one won- 
ders not to ind by their side equally gratuitous Sa:conisms. mousen, 
lousen. No doubt the peasant in many districts speaks as his fore- 
ft-thers ten centuries ago spoke. The Norfolk hostler, who said to 
his terrier (who was at the moment rubbing herself against one 
sunny waU as he was against another), " If yow due bleander so 
ahaawt old bitch, yow'U hi molten : yow II molt yusselfl " spoke very 
nearly as the £aat-Anglian peasant spoke in tlie time of .^^Ifred : 
but he did so, partly because, whatever the original disposing' 
causes of dialect are, tradition perpetuates them, and because the 
same natural features of the country produce the same results 
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ittoo the dwellen m the same localities. Profenor Scbmelle/> 
lAetkmaiy of the praent Bavaiian dialect is a most valuable aid 
to itt in reading wt pradoctioos of the Old-Genoan muse, be- 
caa*e the Bararian peasaot of todaj, ehot op tn bis mountainB, has 
retained unchanged the chaTacteristics of a lan^age which civiliza- 
tion ban elaewhcre changed : the same learned inquirer's journey to 
the Bette and Quindeci Coromtine revealed in the midst of Italy an 
isolated htll- population ipeaking, in some respects, the Gennan of 
the tenth century. ' Tira Bobhin,' the "Eimoor Scolding^.' Forby's 
' Enat-Anglian Vocabularj'," Wilbraham'* • Cheshire Remains,* all 
have a high philological value, not merely because they fiirniah here 
and there a word wanting in our Anglo-Saxon dictionaries, hat 
because they show the same characters in the dialects of our day 
which cxiitted in the languages of diScrent kingdoms a thousand 
years back, anti because they throw a broad stream of light upon 
the history of language itself. 

Professor ^\'^lli« of Cambridge, in the course of some moat inga- 
nioos cxpcriminitB upon the organization and conditions of the human 
lufyiix, came? upon the law which reg^ated the pronunciation of the 
vowels. I le found this to be partly in proportioQ to the size of the 
opening in the pipe, partly to the force with which the air was pro- 
pel l<!d tlsrougl) it, and by the adaptation of a tremulous artificial 
larynx to the pipe of an organ, he produced the several vowels at 
will. Now bearing in mind the difference between the living organ 
and the dead one, the susceptibility of the former to dilatation and 
comprtiesion, from the effects, not only of the human wUl, but also 
of cold, of denser or thinner currents of air, and above all the in- 
fluence which the general state of the body must have upon every 
part of it, wc arc furnished at once with the necessary hypothesis; viz, 
ttmt climate, and the local positions on which climate much depends, 
arc the main ng:ency in producing the original variations of dialect. 
Once [iroilnced, tradition [lerj^etuatea them, with subsequent modi- 
fioations [iiruportiunatc to the change in the original conditions, the 
inigrntion to localities of a different character, the congregation 
into towns, the cutting down of forests, the cultivation of the soil, 
hy whicli the prevalent degrees of cold and the very direction of the 
currLuita i>f air urc in no small degree altered. It Is clear that the 
Kiunt' iiilliienci'!^ will apply to all such consonants as can in any way 
he idlVctcd by the greater or leas tension of the organs, conae- 
quriitly nhtwv nil to the gutturals ; next to the palatals, which may be 
dcftned by tiir jM)»itiou of the tongue ; least of all to the labials, 
and generally to the liquids also, though these may be more or leas 
strongly ])ronoiinccd by different peoples. This hint must suffice 
here, as the pursuit of it is rather a physiological than a philological 
probh'm, imd it is my business rather to show historically what 
facts l)«iir upon my present inquiry, than to investigate the philoso- 
pliiotl ri'Hsoiis for their existence. Still, for the very honour of 
inuuitn iiiiturc, one of whose greatest and most universal privileges 
is th»i rccngnition of and voluntary subjection to the laws of beauty 
and harmnny, it is necessary to state that no developed language 
pkisU which does not acknowledge some internal Laws of euphony. 
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from which many of its pecutiaaitiei arise, Euid which by these assi- 
milates its whole practice and aesumes an artistical consistency* On 
this faculty, which ia rather to be considered as a moral quality of 
the people than a necessity of their language, depends the fticility of 
employing the language for certain purposes of art, and the form 
which poetry and rhythm shall aaaume in the period of their cul- 
tivation. 

In reviewing the principEtl languages of the ancient and modem 
world, where the migrations of those that apoke them can be traced 
with certainty, we are struck with the fact that the dwellers in 
chains of mountains or on the elevated plains of hilly districts, 
Btrongly affect broad vowels and guttural coiisonants. Compare the 
German of the lYrol, Switzerland or Bavaria vrith that of the low- 
lands of Germany, Westphalia, Hanover and Mecklenburg : com- 
pare the Doric with the Attic, or still more the soft Ionic Greek : 
follow the Italian of our own day into the mountains of the Abruzzi : 
pursue the English into the hiUs of Northumberland ; mark the 
characteristics of the Celtic in the highlands of Wales and Scotland, 
of the Vaacongado, in the hilly ranges of Spain. Everywhere we 
find the same type ; everewhere the same love for broad sounds and 
guttural forms j everywhere these appear as the peculiarity of moun- 
taineers. The difference of latitude between Holstein and lospruck 
is not great ; that between Newcastle and Coventry ia less ; Sparta 
b more southerly than Athens ; Crete more ao than either • but this 
does not explain oar problem ; its solution is found in the compa- 
rative number of feet above the level of the sea. in the hills and the 
valleys which they enclose. 

It is the object of the following pages to give an account of one 
particular language once spoken in England, at the period when 
Northumberland, the kingdom in which it prevailed, stood at the 
head of all Teutonic Europe, through its cultivation of all the 
branches of learning then prized : the country which numbered 
Beda and WilfriS of York among its children ; and whichj although 
the misfortune of civil war and foreign conquests early put a stop 
to its national development, has yet left us ia the monuments which 
survive, convincing proofs of the high moral cultivation of its inha- 
bitants. The Northumbrian language is now for the first time since 
eleven centuries, assuming the station and attracting the attention 
which it merits ; the deciphering of ancient inscriptions, and the 
publication of ancient manuscripts, are daily adding to the store of 
our dacumeots ; and for philological purposes, it is, not only on 
account of its antiquity, the most interesting of all the forms of 
speech which were current among our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, 
but it supplies some very important links, which wiUiout it we 
should miss in the historical development of the Teutonic dialects. 
It is proposed to take the several subjects connected with it in order : 
and as the space which will be necessary to do this efficiently will 
exceed the limits of a single paper, it will be well to confine our- 
selves this evening to the first division of the subject, viz. the vowels. 
The consonants, the declension and conjugationj and some cbEuracter- 
istic peculiarities of the syntax, must be reserved for other occasions. 
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The monumentH of the l&aguage upon which the renuu-ki that 
follow Hre fouoded. are of three different cle^seB. The first class 
coD^iat of inBcriptions upon stones, principally in Runic characterB, 
and of uncertaioj but probably very great antiquity. The second 
class cgnsist merely of proper names found upon coins, and whose 
date may usually be determiDed with accuracy. The third class 
are MSS. written in Northumberland, and in general capable of 
l>elng referred with certainty to particular periods. The two latter 
claeaea supply us with some of the oldest, as well as the latest ape* 
cimens of the dialect. Of these Uiree. the second seems the least 
trustworthy : and this may he accounted for by the supposltioa that 
foreign maneyers, not perfectly acquainted with the dialect, must 
frequently have been employed in the coinage. The perfection of 
the Runic alpLiabet, and its capability of expressing every diS^erence 
both of vowel and cansonant, renders the inscriptions on crosaeFj 
etc. particularly valuable, and it ia impossible to refrain from the ex- 
preaaion of regret that their extent should be bo limited as it is. 
But it is to the third clajgs that we must took for any complete and 
systematic purview of the Northumbrian dialect, and it is fortunate 
that from the great quantity of materials we are enabled to lay a 
sure basis and firm foundation for our work. The following are the 
principal MSS. which may be made use of for the construction of a 
grammar and the selection of specimens. 

The commencement of Cjedmon, from early MSS. of .Alfred's 
Beda< Thia remarkable monument of language, which dates from 
the middle to the ead of the seventh century, is, with the excep- 
tion of the Gothic translation of the New Testament by Ulphilaa, 
and one or two mare trifling fragments of Gothic, the earliest spe- 
cimen of any Teutonic language in existence. There is not the 
alightest reason for doubting its being as old as it professes to be, 
or admitting the opinion of those who would represent it as a mo- 
dem and corrupt version of an older text- Next in point of age 
and importaace are the lines quoted by Beda on his death-bed, and 
•which, in their present shape, may safely be referred to the year 737, 
the manuscript at St. Gall, from which the copy here made use of 
was taken, being very little, if at all, younger than the first half 
of the eighth century. They are printed in the ■ Archseologia,' 
No. 28, Art. 12. 

The Durham Evangeles, the magnificent volume known as St. 
Cuthbert'a or the Durham Book (Brit. Mus. Cott. Nero, D. 4.), 
though perhaps not the next in point of antiquity, is, from the great 
mass of materials which it supplies, of more importance than any 
other monument we possess. Like a majority of our early authori- 
ties, it contains only Saxon glosses upon a Latin text. The text of 
the Durham book may safely be assigned to as early a date as 
6S6-6D0, or the very close of the seventh century : and gladly would 
■we assume, if possible, an equal antiquity for the gloss. But this 
desire, so common and so pardonable, must yield to the force of evi- 
dence which cannot be gainsaid. A series of entries recording the 
names of those to whose pioua labours the execution of the work 
was due, enables us to ascertain with sufficient pxecLiion the date 
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of its completion, i^lfslgt;, bishop of Llndisfarn, and Aldred, pro- 
^tjst of tlie convent, were tlie two clergymen whose zeal was moat 
conspicuous in the work. The former of these was elected to the see 
in the year 968, and died exactly twenty years later : ao that the 
execEtiou of this Ijook must be placed between those two years. 
With slig-ht variations in the style of execution and in the language, 
the charncters of ihe gloss are the same as those employed in the 
Durham Ritual, next to the Evangelea the most extensive monument 
of pure Northumbrian which we possess. But the date of the Ritual 
can he fixed with perfect certainty. It contsdns four collects which 
Aldred the provost composed for Bishop v£lfsige, and which are thus 
alluded to : — 

Be afitSan Wudigan gsete xt A'clee on Westsflejciim on Lau- 
rentins MBessaa daegi on Wodnes die^ ^Ifsjge iS^m biac6pe in hia 
geteldc Aldred se profast tSfis feower collectte on fH naht fild[ne] 
mona &T tindeme Swifit. 

Now in the year 970, St. Lawrence's day fell on a. Wednesday, 
and the moon was five days old, characteristics which do not apply 
to any other year within the period of j'Elfsige's episcopate : we xhm 
obtain tolerably accurate dates both for the Evangelea and the Ritual; 
and with them, the most convincing proof that during a period of 
three centuries the peculiarities of the Northumbrian language con- 
tinued to maintain themselves. The Durham Ritual has been pub- 
lished by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. 

With respect to the beautiful Psalter (MS. Brit. Muss. Cott, 
Vesp. A. 1.), we are not so fortunate. From the exquisite execu- 
tion of the text, which is entirely composed of Roman capital letters, 
we should be inclined to attribute it to a far earlier date, to assign 
it to the seventh century at latest. But this must remain merely 
conjecture, in the absence of all positive data. A far more impor- 
tant question remains to be answered, la the language found in the 
glosses of the Durham Evangel ea and Ritual, or those of the Psalter, 
to be considered the pure Northumbrian ? Are the points of difFer- 
ence between these roouuraenta to be attributed to external influ- 
ences, or afe they the natural consequences of the MSS. belonging 
to different localities t 

The country called by the Anglo-Saxons Northumberland, and 
which may loosely be said to have extended from the Humber to 
EdinbotoUgh, and from the North Sea to the liills of Cumberland, was 
peopled by tribes of Angles. Such at least is the tradition reported 
by Beda, who adds that Kent was first settled by Jatea. Who these 
Jutes were is not clearly ascertained, but from various circumstaDces 
it maybe inferred that there was at least a considerable admixture of 
Frisians amongst them. Hengeat, the supposed founder of theKentish 
kingdom, is a Frisian hero, and Jutes, " eotenas, " is a usual name for 
the Frisians in Bijijwulf. Beda, it is true, does not enumerate Fri- 
sians among the Teutonic races by which England was colonized, but 
this omission is repaired by the far more valuable evidence of Proco- 
pius, who, living at the time of some great invasion of Britain by the 
Germans, expressly numbers Frisians among the invaders. Now 
Ifhe Anglo-Saxon traditions themselves, however obscurely they may 
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express it, point to a close connection between Kent and Northum- 
berland : the latter country, according to these traditiona, was colo- 
nized from Kent, and for a long time received its rulers or dukes 
from that kiogdoDa. Without attaching to this legend more infpor- 
tance than it deaerrea, we may conclude that it Etsserts an original 
communion between the tribes that settled in the two countries ; and 
consequently, if any Frisic influence is found to operate in the one, it 
will be necessary to inquire whether a similnr action can be detected 
in the other. This will be of eome moment hereafter, when we enter 
upon a mare detailed examination of the dialect The moat impor- 
tant 'peculiarity in which the Durham Evan^les and Ritual differ 
from the Psalter is the form of the infinitive mood in verbs. This in 
the Durham books is, with exception of one verb, bi4n essBt invariably 
formed in, -a, not in -an, the usual form in all the other Anglo-Saxon 
dialects. Now this is also a peculiarity of the Frisic, and of the Old- 
Norse, and is found in no other Germanic tongue ; it is then an in- 
teresting inquiry, whether the one or the other of these tongues is 
the origin of this peculiarity ; whether, io shortj it belongs to the 
old, the ori^nal Frisic form which prevailed in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries, or whether it is owing to Norse influence, acting 
in the ninth and tenth, through the eEtahliBhment of Danish inva- 
ders and a Danish dynasty in the countries north of the Humber. 

In general the history of language impels us to beUeve all con- 
tractions of form to be of comparatively later introduction. Were 
we called upon to decide whether htebba or htEbban were the older 
formation, all analogy would lead us to declare in favour of the 
latter ; for languages lose but rarely gain forms in their progress 
towards grammatical times. And hence, when we find the Gothic 
of the fourth, the Anglo-Saxon of the seventh, the Old- German and 
Old- Saxon of the ninth centuries, all in possession of the infinitive 
jn -n, while only the Old-Norse and Frisic are without that form, we 
cannot but think that those two languages have deflected from the 
general type. But again, our monuments of Norse have no such 
antiquity even as the ninth century, and the oldest Frisic we know 
dates from about the twelfth : nay, more, it is not unreasonable to 
attribute to the Norse, the appearance of this peculiarity in Frisic. 
If now we examine the monuments of Northumbrian itself, we 
find in the earliest of all, the infinitive hergan hvdare, not herga, 
while in the Fsalter, whose date, though uncertain, is unques- 
tionably much earlier than that of the Evangelea and Ritual, the 
infinitive is never otherwise formed. The Ruthwell Cross does 
indeed present us with three or four instances of infinitives in -a, but 
then we are ignorant of the period at which that cross was executed, 
and even if we refer it to the end of the ninth century, we shall 
allow nearly a hundred years firom the first advent of the Danes in 
Northumberland, a space quite sufficient to have produced a change 
of the description in question. On a full consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, it may be concluded that this peculiarity in two 
books dating from nearly the end of the tenth century, is not or- 
ganic, that is to say, not original in the dialect, but owing to the 
~ nfluence of the Nor^e settlers in Northumberland ; a conclusion 
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vhicli opens tlie way to the receptiaa of other monuments &9 true 
and genuine apecimeoa of the Northumhrian tongue. Other proofs 
of a cogent nature may be adduced in coufirmatiou of this view. In 
one passage of the Evangeles, /return is explained by the double 
I gloss luh vel iagu. Now it is a singular but important fact, that 
these two apparently distinct forms are in reality but one 'word, the 
former bring the Norse, the latter the Saxon \vay of pronouncing 
it. Again, nothing can he more characteristic of the Scandinaviaa 
family of languages thcui the prefixing- eet to infinitivesi a pecuHarity 
wanting in all the other Teutonic tongues. Nevertheless in the 
Durham Evangeles we find set eatta, fiiandiicare. That other stri- 
king peculiarities of the Scandinavian tongues, ^ueh as the postponed 
article, fipOpoi' vworasai'iftervv, were not adopted by the Northum- 
brians, proves only the strong root their uatianal language had ia 
their feelings. 

The MS, (Brit, Mus, Reg, 2, A. xx.), which appears to have for- 
merly been part of a MS. now in the Cambridge University Library 
(U. 1. 10.}, can hardly be of later date than the ninth centur}'. 
Its g;losses contain the Northumbrian dialect in tolerable purity, 
though much carelessness is evident in the manner of their ex- 
ecution : in these two MSS. the infinitive is formed in -an or -en, 
never in -a. 

On the whole then the Durham Book and the Ritual must be 
considered as less accurate specimens of the Northern Angle 
dialect than the Psalter, Vesp. A. 1 ; and the latter is probably 
an earUer as well as more correct monument of the language, 
compiled either before the Northmen had exercised any influence 
upon the pure. Northumbrian, or by some person removed from the 
sphere of that influence. 

We have seen that the Evangeles and Ritual date about the year 
970, But the year 801 witnessed the advent upon, the shores of 
Northumberland of that frightful scourgeiwhich was to turn the best 
cultivated district of England into a wilderness ; Lindisfam was 
sacked by the Northmtn, and not long after, Wearmouth, and other 
monuments of ecclesiastical splendour or piety, perished under the 
same ruthless hands. Gradually all Northumberland ceased to be 
English ; the bishops and their clergy fled : the nobles were either 
rooted out, or after a generation or two, became confounded with 
the invaders. Intestine broils and civil wars completed the desola- 
tion of the country. During this period the dialect of the people 
might weU lose something of its purity, and indeed it is wonderful 
that it should have lost no more than it has. The writer of the 
glosses to the Psalter either lived at an early stag-e of the Norse 
rule, or he was one of those clergymen who left the country to 
escape the destruction with which the religious houses were espe- 
cially threatened ; his language therefore, in all cases where it 
differs from the Evangeles, may be concluded to offer a more correct 
and truer representation of the Northumbrian type. 

The RuthweU Cross has been already described at great length 
inthe ' Archseologia, ' v. 28, art. 12: to that paper reference may he 
made for a description of it : nor need we on this occasion enter 
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T^penther Brur/tdeed. — Oveiijeselschen Almanak. 
Dtirabax the Younger (? ). — Three lists of words and phrases used 
jirincipally at Deventer. MS, In tlie library of the Maatschappij 
van Nederlandsche Letterkunde. 

Drawings of twelve Overijssd Towns. Above and beneath each, 
a. copy of verses in the respective dialects. MS. of the Beventeenth 
century. Library of the RIaats.chappij van Nederlaudsche Letter- 
kunde. 

Gkldebland. — H. L Swaving, Qpsjane vua eenige in Gelderland 
gebruikelijke woordea.- — Taalkundig Wagozijn. i. 4. pp. 305. 
Ibid.— Ibid. ii. 1. pp. 76-80. 

Opmerkingen onttrent dett Gelderschen Tongval. — Ibid, ii, 4. pp. 
3flS— 426. The fourth section is devoted to some peculiaritiea 
from the neighbourhood of Zutphen, 

N. C. Kist, Over de ver wi^sUngvan zedelijke en zmnetijke Hoeda- 
niffheden in sommiffe Betmcsc/ie Idiolismea. — Nieuwe Werken der 
Maatsch. van NederL Letterkund. iii. 2. 1834. 

Staaltje van Graafschapsche landtal. — Praeve van Taalkundige 
OpmerkingeA en Bedenkiagen, door T. G. C. Kalckhoff, — V^ader- 
landsche Letterocfeningen fortune 1826. 

Appendix to the above. — [bid. October 1826. 
Net Zeiimerroaisel : a poem. 1834? — Known to Van den Bergh 
only through the newspapers. Believed to have been published in 
1S34. 

Et Schaassen-riejen, en praotparticken tussen Harmen en BafteM. 
— Gelderscbe Volks-Almanak, lb35- Zptpben Dialect. 

Ds OskeskermJas. — Gelderache Volks-Almanak^ 1836. Dialect of 
Over Veluwe, 

Hoe Meisier Maorteit baordman baos Joosten en sckat deeviaden. — 
Geld ersche Volks-Almanak, 1836. Dialect of I jjm. 

Opgave van eenige in Gelderland gebmikelijke woorden cc— H. I. 
Swaving. — Taalk. Mag. iv. 4. pp. 307-330. 

Aantekeningen ter verbetering en uitbreiding der opmerhingen 
omtrent den Gelderschen Tongval. — Taal. Mag. iii. 1. pp. 39-SO. 

A. Van den Bergh. — Words from the provincial dialects of the 
VeUiwen ; with additions by H. T. Folmer. — MS. Library of the 
Maatschappij van Nederlandsche Letterkunde. 

Handbook, containing the explanation and etymology of several 
obscure and antiquated words, &c, occurriag in the Gelderland and 
other neighbouring Law-books. — By J, C. C. V. H[asselt], — MS. 
Library of the Maatschappij van Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 

Holland. — Scheeps-praat. ten overlijden van Prias Maurits van 
Orange, — Huygena Korsnbloemem, B, vili. Also in Lulofs Neder- 
landsche SpraakkuQst, p. 351 ; in the Vaderlandsche Spreekworden 
door Sprenger vanEyk, p, 17j and (with three superadded couplets) 
in the Mnemosyne, part x. p, 76. 

Brederoos Kluckten. — Chiefly in the Low Amsterdam (plat Am- 
sierdamsch) dialect. 

Hooft, Warenar met den pot. 

BaSr. Sixtinus. — Gerard van VeUeii. Amst. 1G87, 

Bilderdijk, Over een ovd Amsterdamsch Volksdeunfjen. — Vsder- 
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kndeche L>etteroefeiiingen, 1808. Reprinted, with as ajjpetiJU, at 
Lejden, 1824. 

Bilderdijk, Rowbeklag ; in gemeen Zamen Amtterdamaehtn tongvaU 

— Nfljaarsbladen, part i. 

Gcbel, Scheviaingsch Vi^scherslied. — Almanak voor Blijgeestigen. 

1. Boertige Sitmem'praafc, ter heilffroete b!J ten AuwetijU, 

2. Samenspraak ev(T de harddraverij te Valkenbvrg e» aon ktt 
Hongsche Sc/touw. 

3. Boertige SamensiirBtik tusschen Heeip en Jan^buur. — These three 
last-named iioems occur in Gedicbten van J. Le Fraacq van Berkhey, 
in ptirts i. 221, ii. 1^0. ii. 257 respectively. 

Tuisi iusschen Achilles en Agamemnon. Sckivlpraatje van eenen boer; 
of luimige vertaling van ket 1* Boeh der llias, by J, £. Van Varelen. 
^-Mnemosyne, part iv. Dordrecht, 1824. 

The same by H. W. and B. F. Tydeman in the Mnemosyne, 
part jv. Dordrecht. 18'34. 

NoordlwUandsch Taaleigen, door Nicolas Beets. — Taalk. Magaz. 
iii. 4. pp. 5HJ-516, and iv. 3. pp. 365-37 J>. 

list of words and phrases used by the Katwijk Fishermen, — MS. 
Library of the Maatschappij ^an Nederlandsche Lettcrkunde. 

Dictionary of the North-Holland Dialect ; chiefly collected by 
Agge Roskan Kool. — MS. Ibid, 

Zealand. — Gedicht op 't innemen van sommige schansen en de sterke 
ttad Hulst, <5fC. 1642. Le .Jeune; Volkszangen, p. 190, 

Brief van eene Zuidbevelaiidsche Bocrin, aan htiren Zoon, dien&rtdv 
bij de Zeeuwsche landelijke SchutteriJ. Zeeuwache Voilcs-Aimanak. 
1836. 

Over het Zeeuwsche Taaleigen, door Mr. A, F. Siffl(6. — Tanltundig 
Magazijn i. 2. 169-174, 

Notes upon the same, by Van A. D. J[ager]. — Ibid, p. 175-177. 

Taalkundige Aanteekeniagen, door Mr. J. H. Hoefft. — Ibid. 1, 3. 
248-256, 

Collection of words used in Walcheren. — MS. library of Maat- 
schappij van Nederlandschc Letterkunde. 

Collection of words used in Statea-Flanders. — MS. Ibid. 

North Brabajtt.^J. H. Hoefft, Proeve Kan Bredaasch taal- 
eigen, Ss€. — Breda, 1836. 

J. L. Verster, Words used in the Mayoralty of Bosch. — MS- 
Library of Maatschappij van Nederlandsche Letterkunde. 

Jbwibh. — Khootje, IVaar binje ? hof Conferensje hop de vertrekkie 
van de Colleesje kin de Poorioegeesche Koffy' uyssie, haver de gemas- 
qwerde bal ORtjitaskerL^AmsteTii. 

Lehrrhede htjwer de vraawen, door Raphael Noenes Karwalje, 
Hopper Rhahbijn te PresLurg; in Wibmer, de Onpartijdige. — 
Amst. 1820, p. 244. 

Negro*. — New Testament. — Copenhagen, 1781 , and Barby, 1802. 

The Psalms. —Barhy, 1802. 

* From Taal. Mag. iii- i. 500. fn the HSth number of the Quarterly Review 
ve find extrncU from it New Teitame-nt for the uac of the Neftroei of Guiana, in 
the Talkee-talVee dialect. In thiithere ii a large infusion of Dutch, although ibe 
buii of the tinguage in EnglJth. 
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Rer. H. Jbnkyns Rees in the Chair. 

The following works were laid on the table : — 

"A Grammar of the Cree Language," by the Rev. J. Howe, 
Presented by the Geographical Society, 

" A MS. List of Provincialiaiiis used in the neighbourhood of 
Ropaley, Lincoln shire," by Mr. John Allen. Presented by Dr. 
Latham. 

" A MS. list of Cleaveland Worde," by the Rev. John Oxlee. 
Presented by Dr. Latham. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, Florence, was elected a Dnember 
of the Society. 

A paper was then read ; — 

" On the North- Anglian Dialect" (^continued). By John Mitchell 
Kemblej Esq. 

The object of the few remarks which follow, is the development 
of the vowel system in the Northumbrian or Northern Angle dialect. 
It will form the first of a series of short papers upon the peculiEiri- 
ties of that dialect, of its vowel and consonant relations, its decleu- 
sions and conjugations, and some startling phfenomena in its sjTitax. 

In order to render tins investigation useful, and indeed intelligible, 
it will be necessary to Institute a comparison between this and 
other Teutonic forms; to dive, in short, to some extent into the 
comparative anatomy of the Anglo-Saxon itself; and this appears 
the more desirable, because, in spite of a certain outward actirity 
which has always esisted and does yet exist in England with regard 
to that language, there is reason to suspect that very few persona 
indeed have penetrated its secret, or possess any beyond the merest 
superficial acquaintance with its philological character. And as, 
in giving any account of what in grammaideal parlance we call 
dialects or variations, we necessarily assume a fixed standard from 
which to measure deflections, we shall take the West- Saxon dialect 
as that standard, partly because it is the most familiar of all the 
Anglo-Saxon languages to the etiident, having been made the nearly 
exclusive subject of grammars and text-booka ; and partly because 
the finest poetical remains of our early Indigenous literature, whe- 
ther they be translations or not, are found in it ; which poetical 
remains contain traces of a peculiar language which seems not to 
have maintained itself the moment the heathen mythus and epos 
ceased to leave traces of their influence, and which is not found &t 
ail in Anglo-Saxon prose writing. 

But it is not enough for us to institute this comparison, nor 
would it alone produce the effect which we ought to require: 
we ought to espect some account of tlie relation in which these 
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Anglo- Saxon forma »ttind towards the early Germasiic languages 
of the continent, and more especially towards the Gothic and the 
Old High- German, which are respectively the types of two varieties. 

Of ali the Germanic l^ngTiages wlijch hnve heen preserved by the 
existence of a literature, or the efforts of Christian zeal, animated 
by faitli bjiA supported by learning, the one called Gothic or Mbcso- 
gothic is generally assumed to be the most ancient : it is in some 
respects tdso the purest. From certain very remarkable features 
which it poaaesscs, it may fairly be takeo as the type and earliest 
example of the Low-German dialects, under which very vague 
term is included, for the objects of the present inquiry, as much 
as belongs in common to the languages of Scandinavia, Iceland, 
England and the Scotch Lowlands, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
Halstein, Stormaria, Ditmarsh, the Danish isleSj and m,uch of North 
Germany, together with the Franks also as far as they are repreaented 
by an early literature. This common element may be said to con- 
eist in a peculiar system of consonants : and it is because the Gothic 
consonants appear to possess a strong likeness to those of the other 
languages mentioned, that it is classed with the Low-German 
group ; for its vowels differ from those of eome members of the 
group quite as widely as these differ among themselves in the same 
respect ; and thus, if the vowel system alone were to be considered, 
we might find it necessary to include, not only the Gothic, hut the 
Old-Norse and the Prankish under the name of high or mountain 
German dialects. But the vowels seem to be too variable and un- 
certain to allow of tmr making them the basis of a distinction which 
may be far better fixed in terms of the consonants. Besides a few 
records of sales, etc, and a fragment of Theodoret of Mopsueste's 
Commentary upon St. John's Gospel, we possess no monuments of 
the Gothic language except portions (happily now not inconsiderable) 
of Ulphilas's translation of the Bible, Some part of the sixth century 
is probably the utmost extent to which we can carry the antiquity 
of the Gothic, as we possess it. 

In all probability a still more ancient form gnrvivea in what we 
have agreed to call Old High-Dutch or Old High-German, which 
differs widely in its consonants from all the languages above noticed, 
while in some respects its vowel relations bear a strong resemblance 
to those of the Gothic and even of the Old-Norse. We have in- 
deed in this dialect no literature which claims such antiquity as 
must be conceded even to some Anglo-Saxon monuments : the tongue 
in fact is old, though the literature be young : in other words, the 
people yielded comparatively glower, or from various local influences 
did not yield at all, to those changes which learning and civilization, 
commerce and a necessity for extensive and rapid social intercourse 
are sure to produce. The first Christian missionaries to Germany 
were nearly contemporary with the ecclesiastical historian of En- 
gland*, and long before, the earliest of our Germanic poets had 
Bung the glory of the Almighty in strains of which an echo still 

* Beda wM born in 677. Ttie brothers j^wald suifered m&rtyrdocn in 695, and 
St. Boniface in 755, nearly twenty years after Bedn'a deatli. 
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survives. The modem representatLvea of the Old High-Dutch,-^ 
which dialect, haviug been fixed in the minds of men by Luther's 
translatioii of the Bible, and adorned by the poems of Opitz, is now 
the current language of GermELii literature, the tongue alike of 
Giithe and Menzel, of the poet and the critic, the schools, the 
pulpit and the mart,- — are the dsBcendanta of the ancieot Alemanni 
and Baiowari, the Suabiana of Baden and WJrtemberg ; the Bava- 
rians, the German Austrians in the ancient March, the Swiss in 
their northern districts and their mountains, before the Romanic 
tongue offends the ear with its indefinite misty compromises, the 
Tyrolian^, and the dwellers ia. the Sette and Quindeci commune 
near Vicenza in Italy. 

A momentary digression may be pardoned in speaking of these last 
people. Their existence has long been known, but little besides 
their existence. While undisturbed in their mountains, their origia 
and manners might form subjects of amusing speculation, but hardly 
of scientific investigation. Speculation indeed was rife enough. By 
some, the inhabitants were looked upon as a race of wandering Ger- 
mans, like gipsies seeking seats all over the world, but, unlike gip- 
sies, retaining tliera when won. Again, they have been made out to 
be the descendants of those Cimbri and Teutones who survived the 
arms of Meuius, although it is extremely doubtful whether there was 
a single drop of German blood in their whole host. Others again 
thought they could discern, in them the Heruli whom Odoacer left 
behind him, or even the Ostrogoths of Thiudareikis. But they were 
never really known till Andreas Sehmeller, some five years ago, set 
foot among them. He probably disbelieved all the speculations to 
which reference has been made, but still thought it very possible 
that at some early period southern Germans might have formed 
settlements in the north of Italy. Months might have elapsed, and 
the Professor's vacation ended, without his obtaining the insight he 
desired into the German character of these communities, for both 
men and women spoke, if they did not look, Italian; but fortu- 
nately one evening good beer did its work, and a guide conducting 
Kchmeller homeward over the mountains, could not refrain in the 
genuine Germamsm of hia heart from giving a salute to the moon 
in pure High-Dutch of the twelfth century. The result may easily 
be anticipated : we now possess an excellent grammar with all its 
accessories, and which, with its apecimeus of language, songs and 
tales, forms no unworthy companion to the two admirable works, 
the ' Mundarten Baiems' and ' Baierisches Worterbuch' of the same 
industrious and judicious author. 

The Gothic then, and the Old High-Dutch are the two foreign 
elements which we shall compare ; it would have been productive 
of advantage, had time and circumstances favoured it, to have taken 
more Low-Dutch dialects into consideration, and extended our com- 
parison to the Old-Saxon, Ditmarsian and Friesic; but this would 
have carried us beyond the limits which must be observed in papers 
of this kind, and may be left for happier hours of leisure. 

f2 
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There is probably no langa^e in which the whole number of 
eounds required is teprcscnted by separate letters : from the Sanskrit, 
the richest of at!, to the Old-Greek or Old-Norse, the poorest in this 
respect, every known alphabet is inadequate to rcptegent all the fine 
distinctions of sound, whether consonant or vowel. Many Ian- 
^ages again want altogether aounds and eigos which are among 
even the moat common in cognate or derived tongues. Thus the 
Gothic, the earliest form of the Teutonic langiiage, knows nothing 
of the short e and short o, which are of such frequent recurrence 
in the Anglo-Saxon, It has in fact only the three ehort vowels a, i 
and w (with one modification of each of the two latter, which will be 
explained hereafter), and in the few Greek words and proper names 
which could not be well avoided in a translation of the Gospels, it 
replaces i: and o by the best means it could devise : thus i becomes 
al ', 6, au ; for example, ZaibaidaiaAs, ZejScSaioi , Diabatilails, Ata- 
fio\ot. On the other hand, its long vowels give evidence of an acute 
feeling of harmony and a singular richness in that parttcular part of 
language which is most important to its euphony and its power of 
expression. The long vowels of the Gothic aie seven in number : 
di, dUi ei, I'ti, e', 6, and u. It will be necessary to trace these ten 
vowels in the other Teutonic tongues, for which purpose we must 
assign to them their pronunciation in the Gothic itself, as the 
basis of our comparison : since the philologist must consider the 
Bounds themselves, and not the signs by which sotbids have acci- 
dentally been represented. 

T^ree Short Vowels. 

a, like the a in the New-German band, Ital. trovanfto. 
i, like the i in the English words win, aia, thiiir' 
u, like the ti in the New-German bttnden, English bull. 
To these must be added two modified short vowels, arisin;^ under 
peculiar circumstances out of the vowels i and u, and used irregu- 
larly in proper names to represent e and o. These are 
01, like the e in the English words met, set, weL 
aii, like the a in the EngHah words _^aw, raw, saw. 

Seven Long Voweh, 

di, like the English affirmative Aye. 

du, like the ou in the English words house, round, mount. 

ei, like the i in the English words wine, sise, thine. 

iti, like the u in the English words re/use, mural ; or the cw in 
few. 

e, like the a in the English words mate, state: or the hi in wait. 

6, like the o in the Engligh words rote, vote, smoke. 

u, like the oa in the English word wound; or the oo in moon. 

I believe these values to be very nearly accurate, and that they do 
in fact represent all the sounds which were made use of in the 
Gothic language. But it seems clear that other sounds and cha- 
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racters were found to occur in other Teutonic dialects. Two distinct 
principles appear to be m continunl action, to -whose operation we 
must attribute the changes which take place in the nature a.nd form 
of tJie vowels. The first of these is a tendency in the vowel to be- 
come dulled or broken when placed in particulEir positions ; so that 
a totally difFerent gound resultSj and in general an indefinite or dull 
vowel is substituted for a fuller and more definite one. This change 
in some respects results from the influence of a consonant which 
precedes or follows the vowel ; in others, from the Bituation of 
the vowel itself in the middle and especially the end of a word, 
where it is more liable to the effects of accent. It is very difficult 
to pronounce any vowel quite alike before I, n, or r. Eveu the Go- 
thic itself replaced i and w by ai and ad whenever theue vowels 
■were followed by an A or an r ; the other Germflu dialects dropped 
the Gothic notation, though they in all probability retained the 
sound in the short e and o, which often replace i and u, even in 
eases where the Gothic vowelsi would have suffered no alleratioa : 
thus the Old High-Dutch stelan, /wrart, A.-S. atelan, represents a 
Gothic stilan : noman, A.-S. nomen (sometimes numen), a Gothic 
numans. For distinction sake, Grininj marks the e which grew out 
and represented an earlier i with two dots, e. It seems unneces- 
Bary to adopt any peculiar designation for the o, because the cases 
in which it does not really represent u are very rare, being confined 
nearly exclusively to the Anglo-Saxon. But in the last-named 
dialect a still further change took place : not satisfied with trana- 
forming t into *', before A, I, m, it broke the vowel into eo, a sound 
Tivhich can only be described by pronouncing yiV/ (georl), ^Ete//a, in 
the West-country manner. Thus arose sweord, N. H.-D. schwert, 
siohtra, N. H,-D. sichter : sceold, N. H.-D. scbilt, etc. 

Similar in character to this is the change which the Anglo-Saxon 
alone, of all the dialects, makes in the short a before h, I, r, and 
certain combinations of those consonants : it almost invariably be- 
comes efl in the true West-Saxon dialect, and is so pronounced in 
the south-west of England to this day : thus vart, card, garden 
(kyart, kyardj gyarden). This change at one ^tJme seemed at- 
tributable as much to the influence of a consonant preceding as of 
one fallowing the vowel, and Grimm, in the new edition of hia 
Grammar, appears to entertain a similar opinion ; hut upon reflec- 
tion it seems necessary to relinquiish this belief. It is true that the 
change is almost universally found when the vowel is preceded by 
one of the gutturals or an aspirate : thus heard, geard, heal, hearm, 
ceast ; swearm, wearm, sceado : it also accompanies the palatals ' 
1 thus J*earf, tear, deah ; but the labials also are found with it : thus 
' Lallan, fealo, bealo, beard ; besides in some cases it is found unpre- 
ceded by any consonant; thus eal, eart, eafora, earf6tS. The rule 
therefore roust be made so wide, that it would cease to be a distinc- 
tion at all, and the effect must therefore be confined to the consonants 
which succeed the vowel. 

The alteration which we find in vowels at the end of a word 
leems to be in all respects natural and casUy accounted for : it is 




dependent in a great degree upon the national habits, the necessity 

of rapid interchajige of speech, altering the accentuatioQ of worda. 
Our forefathers spoke more elowly, more musically than we do ; 
while we travel nt from sixty to seventy miles an hour, we cannot 
waste time in sounding vowels, especiully at the end of words : in- 
flections and final vowels are the first sacriBcee offered up to social 
progress and commercial activity i the Goth said sunua, Jilius ; the 
Anglo-Saxon, eunu ; the Old-English, aone : we are not eatiaged 
■with these abbreviations, but must have son. In the final syllable 
of words then we frequently find the vowel dulled into a corre- 
flpondingbut less definite form, till it finally perishes entirely. Thus 
Old-kjaxon genitive fiscas, piscie, is the Anglo-Saxon fisces : the 
Englitih has thrown away the syllable entirely. The final ■' in 
Gothic hatjie, is the e in A,-S. here : beadu, though sometimes found, 
u more frequently beado : so also bealo, melo ; which nevertheless 
recover their u before a vowel, and at once transform it into a con- 
eonant, thus beadwe pugncB, melwee mulsi. 

So much for the effects of position upon certain vowels. It re- ' 
maina to note the changes which result from the action of one vowel 
upon another, and which are of considerable importance in every 
Germanic tongue. The most striking of these is the change pro- 
duced by the vowel t or S which represents it ; though from time to 
time both a and u may be detected in exercising a, certain iufluence 
upon preceding vowels. Tbia- operation, for which we have no 
name, is known in Germany by that of Umlaut iai>o«t-sound) : we 
must content ourselves with the very insufficient rendering " modi- 
fication," which word is here confined to the expression of this pecu- 
liar action. The rule is as follows ; wlien a, u, rf, w, in one syllable, 
are followed in another by i or e, they become in Anglo-Saxon 
e. y, «^, y, pronounced respectively like the e in shell, the v in the 
Freocli word rnnr, the a in bale, and the ee in steel. Examples 
this are — 

Gothic. Har-j-is, exervitus, A.-S. her-e. 

— Kun-i. ^enus, A,-S. cyn-. 

WSth-is, dulcis, A,-S. w€t5-e. 

Ang.-S. BWd, sanguis, A.*S. blfd-an (for H<idjan). 
— . Fu9, paratus, A.-S. fysan (for fusjan). 

These modifications remain, even though the vowel that caused 
them should have perished by lapse of time : thus bed leclus, eya 
genm, can only spring from an earlier hedde, cyne. Where the 
modifying vowel has only been introduced in the process of conju- 
gation, and is therefore not really organic, the effect ceases on the 
cause being removed. 

The vowels a and tt, and the equivalent of the latter, viz. o. 
Appear to have a power of producing a full sound in a preceding 
Byllaljlc, if the vowel in that syllnhle be an a : thus a would be 
fount], nut d>, in the words dagas, diigum \ but m would be found, 
not rt, in dages, dwge. 

The Old-Norsc allows u to exercise an influence over a preceding 
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a, which it converts into 8, in the old notation av, showiEg its ori* 
gin. Thus A.-S. lagu is the Old-Norse log, in the Edda lavg. 

Haviag said thus much of this very important element ia the 
construction of the German tongues, without which, what is to fol- 
low would not be intelligible, we return to the Gothic TOweU, and 
proceed to point out their equivaleniB in West-Saxon. 

Goth. o. ........ A—S. a, e, £, ea, a, y. 

— — - i. ,...,... - i, e, eo, y. 

u — — u, 0, y. 

- at. , a, m\ 

du , , ed, j, 

ei ■ f , 

iu .... U. 

L d. 

«. ■ - w,j?- 

Thua the short Gothic a continues to be represented in Anglo- 
Saxon by a similar short a, except in the following cases : — 

1. When through modifieation it has become e, 

2. When in a monoeyllabic word it ia followed hy any one of 
the following consonants or combinations of consonants ; viz. c, 
jf. A; p, 6,/; (, d; sf>\ sc,^i\ in which case it is replaced by a 
sharper sound, written m, and pronounced like the a in lad, sad, 
tap. If however any of the simple consonants above-named should 
in the process of declension be followed by a, o or a, then the 
originat sound and spelling return ; thus msegf lisj^, dieg dies, stsef 
baculus, but magas, daga^ stafum. The combined consonants spt 
sc, St, are not subject to this rule, and preserve the sharper vowel 
"without tlie least regard to what may follow : thus aesc /raxinus, 
aasda, not asca ; blsest flatus, blsestum, not blaattim. If instead of 
o, o, u, the vowel of the inflection should be e, no change takes 
place: thus dsg, gen. b. deeges. dat. %. dcege. 

3. The" third case has been noticed; viz. where « falls before 
A, r, I, and combinations of r, li as rd, rt, rs, id. It, Is, when it ia 
replaced by a short vowel ea. Thus Goth, alia omais, A.-S, ealj 
Goth, waldan, A.-S. wealdan i Goth, mahta, A.-S, meaht. 

4. Where before m and n it sometimes deepens into o, as rom 
ariee. 

B, Lastly, where ea itself undergoes modilicatioo, in which case 
ay or ! makes its appearance. Thus eald vetus, yldesta maximus 
naiu, yldan veterasci; jneaAit potentia, mihtig ;iaten«. 

I, The short t continues to represent the Gothic i in all cases 
except where it has become e or io. Generally spealting, before 
the liquids m and n, the i remains : there is a wavering before I, 
and before r, ea is nearly universal : so also before h. In other 
cases the » is tolsrably constant. Examples : — Goth, niman, A.-S. 
niman; Goth, hliftua, A,-S. hliftan (r\^?rr»jf, and lift, to steal); 
Goth, mljo, A..S. welan and weolan, d(uj'fi> ; Goth, bairhts, A.-S. 
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in tJiief, deep, A.-S, Beof, dedp. The Old-Sanon form is ia, the 
Old- Norse i<S ; the dialect of Kent has tu, io, ia, and ie, thus run- 
ning from one end of the scale to the other. Thia vowel ii Eome- 
times erroneously replaced by j. 

e. This Gothic vowel remains unchanged ia West-Saxon, but 
■with a different notation, viz. (e. Thna Goth. d6ds, A,-S, deed 
/acinus, 0. H.-D, and O.-S. a ; thus tat, dM. In modem English 
it has become nearly umversally ee, thus deed. 

(f. The Gothic long (J ie represented in O, H.-D, by tio, in O-S. 
and A.-S. by li •> thus.Goth. mods aaimus, O. H.-D. muot, O.-S, 
and A.-S. mod. A following i or e converts this in A.-S. into ^ : 
thus d<3ni doom ; dfman, to doom or deem. 

It. The Gothic long w is replaced in A.-S. by u, except in the 
one case of modification by i or i, wliea it becomes _y ; thus rdma 
ampins, A.-S. rdm i but ryman dilatare, r^met dilufatio. 

Having thus established a regular system of A.-S. equivalents, 
and settled the relation of the usual A,-S, vowels to those of the 
other Teutonic diiilects, we can proceed to point out wherein the 
Northumbrian order difTera from the rest, and in what respects it 
holds a middle place between the older and the later forms. In ge- 
neral it will be found to have affected broad, rougli sounds, and 
consequently not to display those numerous changes in which tlie 
dialect of Wessex above all others abounds. We shall take the vowels 
in the same order as before. 

a. 1 . The modification of a into e for the most part continues. 

2. a is stlJl changed into <e in the ctwes for which the rule was 
laid down ; and with the same exceptions : thus dteg dies; dagum 
diebiis ; diege diet. But it is a peculiarity of this dialect to replace 
the ffi itself by e: thus weter ffjud ; degdies; vacs fui; feder, fcdrum, 
pater, patribus; megne virlutss', ber tuli. To this there is no 
parallel in pure A.-S. manuscripts, except perhaps in the dialect of 
Kent, 

3. In those cases where the West-Saxon dialect has m, the 
Northumbrian for the most part leaves the vowel unchanged ; thus 
before I, r and their combinations it usually retains a. Exam- 
plea; — aldtfc(«s; saldderfi; walde uo/itii' ; haldafesere; waldareyere; 
bald audax ; al totus \ 6arf necessitas ; aron estis ; aiofenfald septu^ 
plex; galla/e/; gewaldjjo/eH//fl i ^sXgvepatibuhm; artS es. This i a 
90 constant as to be one of the surest characteristics of the dialect. 
In a few cases only, and by way of exception, we find &u i;art, e» ; 
middangeard, orbis terrarum ; but eu does not appear to be found 
before I or its combinations. 

4. It necessarily follows that y, which arises from the modifica- 
tion of ea, must be extremely rare. It is usually replaced by <e i 
thus seldo seaiores, Durh. Matt. xxi. v. 23, 

II. In the Northumbrian dialect, the short i has not yielded to e, to 
anything like the same degree as in Wessex. This peculiarity, which 
is perhaps attributable to period quite aa much as to locality, is found 
also in Kent, before the end of the ninth century. Examples : hi 
for the usual be ; bihalda rtmspicere ; biform ante ; bilucan clandere: 
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gi for the usufll gS ; gihuaea for gehw^ea ; mscti for mtehte ; €^ci for 
fte ; drictin for dryhten ; Serist ; giwundad ; gist6ddun ; mic for 
inee (ace. s. of pronoun) ; wUgan, witgenafor witati, weotan ; hifun 
for heofen, ctslum ; birhtu for beorhtu, byrhtu splendor ; niSerlfc 
for neofSerlfc, imus. Still no doubt we find iiumercua instances 
■where the e has replaced i: such are were opus; weolerutn labOs; 
heofen cteliim, etc. lu a majority of cases however where the Weat- 
Saxon dialect would have required to, and especially before the 
liquid r and its combinations, the Northumbrian affects the sharper 
bound of ea i thus fearran, eartie, heanas cardines, heara, hearta 
CQrdmm ; forgSafa igaaaci ; sealla dare. Of this peculiarity we find 
traces in the contemporary dialect of Kent: thus wiarald wfi/iofiw; 
wiada syivte ; O&bearhte, Osberto ; agialmn rependvrc. This may be 
looked upon as one of the strong characteriatics of Angle dialect. But 
the most remarkable peculiarity which we have noticed respecting the 
ehort J, is the substitution of a, e or « for it, and in cases where 
a pure liquid following might have been expected to preserve its 
Bouad in purity. Thus, wajlle voluerii, D. Mat. xx. 27 ; huEet wallaS 
gie, tjiiid vulfis ? D. Mat. xx. 32 ; cuoeSa wsella dixeril, D. Mat, xxi, 3 ; 
fierrao mipliie (usually feorm), D, Mat. xxii. 2, 3, 4 ; wwlla suoeriga 
JKmfcnfjD, Mat. xiiii. 16, 18 ; wserco forweorca, D.Mat, xxiv. 8; 
hwBcrflung from hweorfan, D. Mat. xxiv. 24 ; hwEclc, D. Mat. xiiv. 
44. 'ITiis seems to be a nearer approach to the Gothic practice than 
that of the common West-Saxon ; a remark which will have to be ex- 
tended to some other peculiarities. With a singular perversity, this 
dialect selects the verb niman and its parts to exemplify a change 
which is extremely rare in all the rest, and it nearly always lias 
nioman for niman to take. 

M. The only point in which the Northumhrian differs from the 
West-Saxon in the use of this vowel, is in the comparative rarity of 
its replacing it hy o- Thus it retains it in the terminations of 
%'erb5 and nouns; cwomuo, arun, wearuld, fiodun vderunt, somud 
und, atur venmnm, fsedur pater, birhtu, fyrhtu. dioful, we earun nu- 
niene, w^otudlfce, wuldur gloria, etc. etc. The modification of u 
into y continues ; thus fylde replevit ; kyniagk rex. One remarkable 
exception is found in the preposition Sorh, usually Siirh, in which 
form the Northumbrian monuments rarely if ever apply it. Bat 
this exception is probably merely apparent and has no real foun- 
dation in fact. The Gothic differs in this respect from tlie Old 
High-Dutch and Anglo-Saxon, that it forms the preposition thairh, 
not thaiirh, 1. e. with an i, not a «. But the Northumbrian uses 
Berh quite as frequently as <5orh, perhaps even more frequently, and 
it may therefore he supposed that even the tSorb itself was rather in- 
tended to represent i than u. 

di. The long vowel d which represents the Ooth. di, remains in 
the Northumbrian, but probably had a deep tone, verging upon 6. 
Thu.s gitst spirit us, hal sanus, h£t calidus. The modification is al?o 
unchanged r hsfitu calor, hEelu: salus; cl^ne parvus, uncl&nsin iitqui- 
Hare, etc. Generally the notation ia sepnrnle, a and c, not cf'. 
«'. The usual long i remains unchanged. 
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iu. In NorthumberlaDd, as well as in Kent, this vowel is eubject 
to considerable change. We may be sure that it was originally iu, 
for the Kentish tradition asserts that Hengist and his coraradea 
came o^er in three chiults, i. e. West-Saxon ce61, Eng. keel. A 
Kentish coin of the ninth century still has CiulnoB ; yet at the 
same period we find CidlnoS, in Wessex Ce61no6 ; friSndum amicis; 
his ilia ; bebifide/K^eo ; gepi&a projicere ; biaa esse \ and in Nortbuni' 
brian we have aJarge number of examples, of which the following are 
specimens : geceSsa captari ; geseS videre ; neSsade vhilavit ; ge- 
frefide liberavit. We have also ie, as in onsiene faciem j and ei'en a 
plaint: thus l^ht lux, Rit. 2, 4, 5 -, ^TAgAlii: patilulmn. Hit 23 ; end 
Ifga? mentientur, Psalt. 200. At the Kame time the common West- 
Saxon ed makes its appearance frequently in the same monuraents. 

e. The Gothic long c continuea to be represented in the Nor- 
thumbrian, aometimea by the usual <e', Bometimes by e; but as this 
is merely a mode of notation -which involves no difference of sound, 
it requires do notice. 

6. The GotLic long 6 still remains as 6. The modiiicmtioii 
however of 6, viz. i, is subject to a different natation in Northum- 
brian. In the oldest monutnenta of all, we find 6i •, thus Coinraed, 
usually C^nred, Coinwalb for Wnwalh, Cdifi or C6ifig, the ardent, 
from CSf. At a later period, both in Kent and Northumberland, we 
have not e, but de, which like the di shows clearly the real ovipn of 
the vowel. Examples are, boenura ^reci&as; doema jurficaret ftieda 
pasci. 

M. The long u, and its modification^, are the same as in the 
other dialectSj and require no further notice than this: that in D, 
Mat. xxvii. we find the resolved form ue (i. e. Me) instead of ^, giving 
evidence of the ori^n of this vowel, 

an. The long Gothic du, as has been observed, answers to a 
West-Saxon ca. This is retained in the Northumbrian, as well as 
the modification into _y. But frequently a long e is substituted 
for it, which sometimes, but very rarely, occurs south of the Humber. 
Its recurrence in the NoTtbumbrlan is so common as to make it cha- 
racteristic of this dialect. Thus geliJfa fides for geleSfa. and even 
gel^fu credo (where the modification would require gelyfu); b^h, 
h^g torques ; hiJb altus ; eo fucilis. A still more remarkablp pecu- 
liarity however of the Northumbrian is the substitution of M for Sa 
or i : thus deoS for deaS ; core for eare auris \ eostorlic for easteriic 
paschslist 

So much for the vowels. It may facilitate comparison if we ex- 
hibit them in a tabular form. In the following scheme the vowels 
are arranged according to the powers of the Gothic, which occupies 
the first column ; the second contains the usual Old Hi^jh-Dutch 
forms ; 'the third, the forms current in Wessex ; the last, those of 
Northumberland. 
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GOTHIC. 


0. H.-D. 


WEST-SAXON. 


NORD. 


A; 


a, e. 


a, e, SB, €a, o, y. 


a, e, o, ae. 


I.ai. 


i.e. 


1, e, eo, y. 


i, €, ea, se, eo. 


U, ai3. 


u, o. 


u, 0. y. 


u, 0, y. 


• A'l. 


ei, ai. 


g, Se. 


£, £1. 


AU. 


on, 6. 


s&.f. 


eg, €, f. eo. 


EI. 


f. 


f. 


f. 


m. 


i{i. ie, in. 


e6.f. 


e6. i<5, efi, iS, i^. ^. 6 


E'. 


£, £. 


ie. 


jg, ^. 


0'. 


uo. 


6,g. 


6. 6i, 6e. 


U'. 


au. 


^.f. 


^,f. 



On a future occasion we shall point out some characteristic peculi- 
arities in the use of the Consonants, which occasionally differ very 
much from the ordinary West-Saxon, especially in the order of 
G-utturals and Dentals. 
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A paper was read — 

" Oq the relations which, exist between the preterite went and the 
verb go ; and also between va, and the verbs aller and mdare," By 
Professor Key. 

It was contended, in a paper formerly Tead before the Societ}', that 
tetter waa the real comparative of ffood; and attention was called to 
the many cases wliere a deficiency of forma from one root waa said to 
be supplied with the required forms from another independent root. 
Among the instances there enumorated occnrred the words go and 
went of our own tongue, and va and aller of the French. The objeut 
of the present paper is to show that the irregularities in these four 
■words are to be explained hy the mere interchange of letters, and 
not by the doctrine of conplementary roots. 

It is commonly admitted that the Italian aadare and the French 
aller are correlatives in form as Well as in meaoiog. The interchange 
of E^ or nd with / lias often been noticed, and is very characteristic 
of the language from which the Itfdian and French are derived, as is 
Been in caieo and cando, whence caadela, candidus, incendo, etc. ; 
scando and scala ; mando and mala ; parido and palam \ sedeo and sella; 
rada and ralla. It is also seen in the English substantive wtt/l, by 
the side of the German equivalent ttand, and in the German stellen, 
the factitive form^ of stehen, stand. 

The identity moreover of andare and alter is strongly confirmed by 
their similar position in the two tenses of the It^ian and Freijcii 
languages, viz. vado or wo, vai, va; andiamo, aadate, vanao; and 
vais, vus, va ; aUons, atles, vont. But if they be allied, the question 
ttill remains, from what Latin word are they derived f The answer 
is from vado itself; from which, beyond all doubt, the other persona 
of these tenses have proceeded. The double form of the first person 
in Italian is an answer to the only difficulty which could present 
itself in the disappearance of the d ; and thert exists an instance of 
the same change which is perfectly parallel in the double form of 
the great river of northern Italy, Fado and Po. But let us examine 
vado more accurately. It is a commotL accident of the Latin verb to 
have two forms, one ending in a single consonant, the other inserting 
a nasal in addition. Tang-o, for example, appears in the old writers 
as tag-o, whence integer, etc. Thus Terence ha.s ne me atiigtis, and 
Gellius quotes Pvliex asam ne tagito. So again tundo forma a perfect 
tutudi and a participle indltFerently, tunsum or tttstu»i ; sttid /undo has a 
perfect ykd'i. The same modification of the consonants is exhibited 
in undo atid udus, and in the Greek &yBiiri,} and aevn and nearly in 
the same relative position stand panda B.nApateo. Heiice among the 
many dialects which mu»t bave existed in ancient Italy, vandere 
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woudd probably Lave been found somewhere u an equivaleiit of 
vadere. Secondly, the initial v of vadere, or rather w if we look to 
the [troDunciation, is precisely the letter of all others most apt to 
dieappeaj from the beginning of words. Of this pnociple, the Tery 
WDids ayiayu and dcttt, which have been just quoted, are examples, 
for it i» well-known that they were once written with the digamma, 
Faf-Sttnu and Faivs. Nay, the other woids unrfo and udws are com- 
monly held to be the Latin equivalents of our Saxon water and wet. 
We have another example of such a disappearance of an initial ic in 
the name of the Vandals, who migrating thropgb Spain into Africa, 
left their name indelibly impressed on the map of the Peninsula in 
the title Andal-usia. That such was the origin of the name of that 
province is a fact historically known, and indeed the Arabic appel- 
lation for the whole PeDLosula is to this day Wandaluz. Again, the 
Greek Terb ata, to breathe, had for its full root the ayllahle Fa*-, con- 
nected with which are the Greek at'€fio$, and both of the Latin words 
aaimus and ventus. 

'l^ere stiU remains one difficulty. The Italian ont/arr would have 
corresponded more accurately with a Latin verb of the first or a 
conjugation. This is a difficulty which may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. As tlie great mass of secondary verbs in the Latin lan- 
guage happened to belong to the first conjugation, there was a 
general tendency in the mouth of the Romans to draw all verba into 
that form. In this way we may account for the irregularity of aUdh 
verbs as sonare, tonare, etc., in making perfects and participles in ui 
and itum. '^These terminations denote an original verb which was 
not of the first conjugation, and in fact we find in the oldest writera 
sonere^ tonimus, etc. In the same way the substantives spirittis and 
hatitus afford evidence that there once esistcd the infinitives spirere 
and halere, which were afterwards supplanted by spirare and halare. 
These considerations put together render it perhaps not improbable 
that vud is the parent of andare and ailer. But there stiU rem&Iiis 
another Latin verb which seems to claim kindred with those of wliich 
we have been treating, viz. amJjutare. 

The meaning given to ambvlare presents no difficulty, for even Ilk 
our own language we find the verb go frequently used in the sense 
of ta tcalk by the older English writers, as Chaucer in the ' Frere's 
Tale'i 

" Somtime like a man or like an ape. 
Or like an ange] caQ I ride or gu. " 

(vide Johns. Diet.) But the peculiar fonn of ambulare requires more 
careful consideration. The Latin and Greek, like the Teutonic 
dialects, abound iu verbs of a secondary character, which affix to the 
simple root a syllable containing one of the liquids, more comraonly 
r, / or n than m. Examples in our own tongue are waver, slumber, 
Rafter, etc. ; suckle, ruffle, grumble ■ open, hasten, reckoK. In the 
Greek tongue it wiU be sufficient to refer to fiay6avt>ri Xifiiraru, 
fvyyavta, and in the Latin to generare, siraugvlare, stiffarcinare, 
postulare. It may be a question how far these secondary verba 
are formed from intermediate substantiveB, and also how far they 
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partake of a dimiuutive power, but these are not matters for dis- 
cussion on the present occasion. That atnitularei witli the con- 
sonants mb, might be formed from such a primitive as andore or 
andere, will perhaps be admitted by those who compare the Latin 
lumbi with its German equivalent lende, the Latin ttrndo with its 
Greek and Englieh representatives rtiTrru and thump, the Latin scan- 
do* with the English climb and claniber. the Latin mando with the 
English mumble and the German substantive mund, the Latin vent-er 
with the English womb ; or by those who compare the several forms 
gf our own round, roll, and Titmble ;■ — growl, groan (Fv.grondir), and 
gjiimble- — or the English lime-tree with the German linden. 

Before leaving the lanfjuages of France and Italy, it may be aa 
well to observe that the preser\"ation of the v in the singular and the 
third person plural of the verbs andare and aller is probably due to 
the brevity of the forms vo, vai, etc, compared with andiamo, 
andate, etc. 

Proceeding to the northward we find in our tongue the verb go, 

.which in eigaiAcation is the precise equivalent of the words we have 

kl^en examining ; hut there ia primd facie no similarity of form, 

fThia consideration should not be held to be at once fatal to the pos- 

Isibility of a connection between them. Who, without a full exami- 

t-nation, would have assented to the identity of talis and suvh ; qualis 

and which ; aut and or ; hi and they ; Hie and yon ; ego and /; ^uin- 

que Kadjive; duodecim and twelve ; centum and hundred; oculus and 

eye ; caput and head, etc. ? and yet all these pairs of words may be 

shown to be exact equivalents of each other. Indeed the whole 

Saxon basis of our language differs from the Latin tongue, solely aa 

one dialect differs from another. 

As regards the word git, the difference even at first view from 
andure is scarcely greater than that of the Italian vo ; or rather, we 
may say, va, for the o in vo is the exclusive property of the first 
person. But be the difference ever so great, it is precisely among 
the primitive words of a language that apparent anomeliea and 
violent changes occur ; and that go belongs to the early verbs of our 
own tongue is established, partly by the perfect participle, ending as 
it does in n — gone, but still more by the present indicative in the 
Old High-German gatn, gas, gat, etc. (Grimnij i. S68), where we 
have one of the few examples of the first person retaining the suffii 
m. But we mustexamine the various forms of the verb before ua. The 
Scotch gang, confirm ed as it is by our suhstantivea gangway and press- 
gang, and by the German participle ge-gang'en, presents ua with the 
vowel required, and that vowel followed by a nasaJ sound. We thould 
have preferred nd or mb to ng, but the three sounds are nut unfre- 
quently interchanged. Thtis the German termination of the imper- 
fect participle is eMrf,hut theEnglish ing, — hahend, having. Again, the 
English hunger hears a strong resemblance to the Spanish liambre, 
formed from tlie middle-aged La.tla famina. So again the Latin 

* The insertion or loisa of an ( is Been in ihe Lrititi lop-or, smitp^niis, beside th« 
English iltep End Gernisii schlnf; iti t))e LaViti fugere, bcdidc ilie English Jlj/ and 
tH« Cetmattjtif 'j-nnntl Jf«^; in the Latin cliido beside the English sJmi, etc. 
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himbere is connected with the French lan^ue and Latin Hngvs, and 
therefore with the Enghsh tongue- We must not avail out^ves of 
»uch degradations as in the Latin camb'tare and French changer, etc., 
because the sg in changer or chaageYi&ii a sound widely different from 
that oi gan^. That our English verb should begin with a g, when 
the Latin has a «, is in no way surprising, especially when the vowel 
follows. The connection between good and well is a parallel caae, 
and in the attempt in a former paper to establish this connection, it 
was ahowD that while the guttural g preferred the neighbourhood of 
a, o, or u, the appearance of an e in the root generally led to the 
introduction of a ]>receding lip -letter. The perfect tense went, as 
compared with go, is another example of this change, and indeed the 
present wend is also used in the same sense of going, and there aeema 
strong reaEon for believing that wend and gang are only dialectic 
variations of the same word, as ward, gaard\ itise, guise, etc. 

The word walk deserves a few words. Our etymologists are not 
happy in dealing with this verb. A comparison with harfc and talk 
will probably throw light upon it. Now Mrk is evidently a secon- 
dary formation from hear, corresponding to the German hdrchtm, and 
not less certain is it that talk stands in the same relation to tell. 
Hence the final letter of walk is no portion of the root. We are 
thus reduced to the syllable waL Now this form of the root exists 
in the German, afi in the substantive waller, a rambler ; in the com- 
pound wall-fakrt, pilgrimage, and even in the verb wallen. But in 
considering this verb care is required, as the lexicographers have 
placed under one root, translations which belong to several. We 
speak on the present occasion of the verb walien^ as used in the 
Psalms, 42j 5 : " Schon wall' ich an/ der Bukn dieuns zu Ehre leiiet." 
"V\1ien the same word signifies to ' bubble' or ' boil,' it is aroot alto- 
gether independent of that we are discussing, and belongs to the same 
family as the Latin unda, the German welle, etc. The English words 
walk, walker, in the sense of fulling, fuller, belong probably to a 
tliird root, and therefore need not he considered here. 

In the German tongue our root has produced two secondary verba 
mnidern and wandeln, the latter of wliich has the same suffix as the 
Latin ambulare, and precisely the same meaning; while the form 
wuiidern, in its sense of ' to travel,' differs not very widely from our 
own verb wander, which is evidently a secondary verb, like clamber, 
wonder, etc. Probably wandeln and wandem themselves are merely 
dialectic varieties of each other, for it is not a rare thing for the 
same word to appear twice in a language, with a slight variety of 
form and meaning : see Grimm, ii. 119, where he speaks of these 
very words. If this he the case, there is nothing to surprise us in 
finding vandrs and vandra in the Danish and Swedish with the very 
signification (Q^walk. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact that the English 
nouu Willi is in German wand. Hence it was to be expected that the 
verb «;«//, as seen in the diminutive walk, would enter the German 
tongue as wand in wandeln and wander/i. 

The ordinary doctrine, that our perfect went i» borrowed from r 
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verb watd, signifying ' to turn,' haa a difficulty to contend with in 
the signification itself. No douht the German verh wenden means 
to ' turn,' but it belongs to a root wholly different, viz, to the same 
family as our verb wind and the Greek FtiXew. The verb wendia the 
sense of go is actually used in English, and heB.rs the very closest 
resemblance to the radical syllable of wandel/i, etc. The same 
change in fact has occurred in a word which has been already ad- 
duced, viz. Vandals, for these people, though held in subjection by 
German maatere, were themselves probably in race no other than 
the Wends of the present day. Compare also Elbe, Albis i Ems, 
Amisia ; Hesse, Catti, etc. Another arg-ument in favour of the iden- 
tity of the roots go and wend ia found in the fact that wend, like go, 
oometimes signifies ' to walk.' Thus Chaucer in the Prioresses Tale : 

" And thurgh the strete men mighten ride and "Wende, 
For it Was free and open at i^itliiyr ende." 

Lastly, It may be advantageous to compare what we have found in 
the Teutonic dialects with the forms which occur in the Latin and 
its derived tongues. In the north we insist on a prefixed gutturaJ 
or digamma ; in the south this initial consonant is dispensed with, 
except in the form vadere. ' The vowel a appears in all the forms 
except in our own wend »nd. went , And as regards the final con- 
sonants, there is not a trifling parallelism between the ail-er and 
aada-re of France and Italy compared with the German wall-en, and 
wandeh or waHderti*. 

* The Greek jSaii-w has fiav for its radical syllable, and ii probably the COn«- 
lative of the wDrds in discussion. The Neapolitan dialect slrikei out mty d which 
TallDwa an n, and thiia g^LV«B us anare for andare. And the initial ^ is a fait re- 
preientatiTC of e in vado. We may observe too, that the final coniooants dhnppear 
alike in the Italian va, in the Greek root, which «a often appeari as fia alone, and in 
our EnglUb go arga. 
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Professor Wilsok, V, P., in the Chair. 

The following' woTka were laid on the table ;• — 

Two MS. Lists of Provincialisins ; one presented by the Rev. 
Dr. William aoTi, the other by Dr. Roots of Kingston. "Winer's 
Grammar of the Chaldee Language," translated by H.B. Hackett, 
Andovcr, U. S. ; presented by the Rev. Dr. Davies. " Rimea 
GuemeseaiBes par un Cateleua," Guernsey, 1831 ; presented by Pro- 
fessor Graven. 
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A paper was then read : — 

" On the Anomalous Verbs of the English Language. 
win Gm»st, Esq. 

Our grammariaof , for the most part, consider aa anomalous the 
verba which form their past participles in n. In this light they 
were viewed by Hicke-^ ; but the arrnngcment was objected to by 
Ten Kate, and the scheme, of which the Dutch grammarian first 
drew the outline, has (with more or less of modification) been gene- 
rally adopted by continental philologists. Ten Kate appropriated 
three of his six divisions to those verbs whose participles end in n, 
and his sixth or last he assigned to certain verbs, which deviated ao 
widely from the ordinary conjugationSj as to merits in an especial 
manner, the title of anomalous. The peculiarities of these verbs, 
ao far as they have been developed in English syntax, it is proposed 
to examine in the folloiiVing paper. 

There seems to be no one characteristic which rune through the 
whole of this class of verbs ; but they are distinguished by a ten- 
dency to adopt certain forms which it may be well to place clearly 
before the reader, before we investigate the conjugation of any verb 
in particular. 

In the first place, the present tense often takes (in part or wholly) 
the same inflexions and the same change of the radical vowel as the 
perfect of those verbs which form their past pEirticiples in n. The 
peculiar nature of these inflexions will be seen at once by comparing 
together the present and past tenses of the verb to come, as they 
appear in our Old'English MSS, 



Present Ten&e. 




Past Tense. 


Sing, come 




cam. 


corast 




cume. 


com]) 




cam. 


Piur. comej) or 


come 


■ cumen or cume 



The second person singular of the past tense sometimes takes at 
instead of the vowel inflexion, even in the Anglo-Saxon ; and the 
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siubstitution becomes pioportionably more frequeDt as we approach 
our modem dialect ; we me therefore quite prepared to find our ano- 
Dtfklous verba taking such forms as faast, dnrst, wast, &.c. The change 
of the radical vo'^el may be traced a& late as the fiftceDtb century : 
sing can, dar, sAal, &c. ; plur. atune, dtirre, shuUe, &c. 

Another peculiarity of these verbs is a tendency to adopt t as the 
inflexion of the iecond pergon singular* : ar-f, wer-t, is-t, was-l, 
miijk-t, vil-t, &c. The distinction between the infiexiona ( and st 
is probably one of mere letter-change, but it is deeply rooted in the 
nntiquity of our language, and forma an important landmark in some 
of the more obscure paths of philological research. 

The preterites of our anomalous verbs generally resemble the 
jjreterites of those verbs which form their past participle in fit — sing. 
sAtilde, shu/deft, slwlde, plur. shttldftt or shulfle; but was, the preterite 
of the verb subBtantive, resembles cam both in its form and its in- 
flexions! The formation of the preterite depends on laws which vary 
with the difFercnt verbs, and in some cases on laws of letter-change 
which are both obscure and difficult of investig'ation. As however 
no deduction is here drawn from these laws, and they are referred 
to solely for the purposes of classihcation, the mere enunciation 
of them, without any formal proof, may perhaps be considered as 
sufficient. 

As we trace our language downwards from the Anglo-Saxon, we 
find these anomalous verbs more and more Rssimilating themselves 
to our ordinary conjugation!! — to the northern conjugations in the 
north, and to the southern conjugationfi in the south of England. 
According to the usage which prevailed in our northern counties, a 
verb was often used without inflexion or change of structure in both 
numbers and in all the persons. Hence in some early northern 
MSS. we find the anomalous verba stripped of all their peculiarities, 
and not even taking an inflexion in the second person singular. 

The singular of the verb substantive has in idl the changes of 
our language preserved nearty the same forms, am, art, is ; the later 
plural, aren or are, was borrowed from our northern dialect, the 
ftirm which preceded it in the Anglo-Saxon having disappeared at 
the time when our language melted into the Old-English. According 
to modem philology both singular and plural forms consist of the 
root IS combined with certain verbal endings, and acted npon by 
letter- changes, the history of which has been hitherto only partially 
investigated. It may be sufficient at present to observe, that the 
change of the * into r between two vowels, as in aren. is a very 
marked feature of the Anglo-Saxon, We may have accasian here- 
after to refer to it. 

The root is is found in all the Indo-European languages, and in 
some of them is used as a verb in an uncompounded state and with- 
out any change of structure. In Irish it enters into construction 

• In the IcsliuTilii?, wit)) sntiie few except'tons, tlie verba which inually form their 
past [idrt'bciple iii n tnke ihi^ inflifxjojn in tho second pErson singuliirof tlieil' prele-' 
rite; bretiita, to buTii, is inflerted In that tense, as (bllavrs: sing, brniiii, hrtiiintf 
brann ; plur. bninoiim, So:. 
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with all the perBonal pronoiinB : is me, rV tu, t.s e, is stan, is s'ibh, is 
iad; I acn, tliou arf, he is, we are, &c. ; and in some of our northern 
dialects it apjjears to have been used with equal freedom. 

1. Now may I say that / k but an ape. — Ch. Reves Tale, 282. 

2. Our manciple 1 hope he wol be ded 
Swa workea ay the wanges In his hed, 

And therefore is / come and eke Aleyn. — 'Ch. Reves Tale, 111. 

With alle dayatetliis on dese, thi dietis ar dijte, 
And /in dungun and dill « done fof to duelle. 

Aiitur of Arthur at the T. W. 1.5. 

4. 1 is maJe a pursuivant against my will. — B. Jons. T. of a Tub, 2. 1. 

5. I kna not what to dea — Is't laath to leav the barns. — Wheeler'i First 
Westm. Dial. 

6. he rett fain, he cum this hefter-nean, etc, — ^Wheelei'a Westm. Dial. 
7' — pon ert comen fro feme & riche kjng is of fe. R. Br. 193. 

8. Myn heritage I crave of |re that is my heued. R. Br. 90. 

9. Now Symond, said this John, by Saint Cutliberd 
Ay is tkou mery, and that is faire auswerd. 

Ch, Revea Tale, 200. 

10. He was a wight of hJErh renoune, 

And ili^u'ie hut of a luw degree. Old Ballad, Percy. 

11. ' Siker thou 's but a lazy lad. Spenii, July. 

12. The teeth of time may gnaw TantaJloii, 

But Ibou 'j fur ever. Burns on Fsitgral Poetry, 

13. Scotland and me'* in great affliction.— Bwrna'a Earnest Cry, &c. 

14. I is as ill a miller as >'.! t/e*. Ch. Reves Tale, 125. 

!5. Wille Gria! WilleGria! 

Tbiucke twat (qwat) you was and qwat yau is. 

Chren. de Lanercmt. p. 52. 

16. — three parts of him 
h ours already. Jul, CKsar, 1.3, 

1 7. All things iV ready, how near is our master ? 

T. of tbe Shrew, 4. 1. 

18. MaTcy on ua I times ii fearfully awtered sen I war a young woman, 
&c. — Wheeler's First Westm. Dial. 

iS. — OUT nebfaora t( sic a tplteful gati^. 

Wheeler's Westm. Dial. 

This use of the yerh is may either have originated in that confu- 
sion of forms which oftea distingulahes a mixed and broken dialect, 
or it may be a remnant of an earlier and simpler grammar than our 
literature has handed down to us. That is was conaidered as a 
verbal root long after the forms am. art, are were elaborated, appears 
frotn the fact that it gave birth to another form of the second person. 
— ist, which is clearly identical with the Old-Swedish icst (Petersen's 
Hist. p. 207). 

• The reiilL'r need hardly be reminded, that the pussfiges i]H0lc4 from Chaucer, 
ei. 1, 2, N, are imitationB of our nortbem rtialecf. 

s 3 
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20. I see thowt an arrant niaislykin an net fit tnc gang frae lieaam. — 
Wheeler's First Weatm. Dial. 

As this fonn i>f in all probability originated before our dialects 
were broken up, the second of the above hypotheses seems to be the 
j>referahle one. 

As late aa the fifteenth century, was took inflections simile to 
those of ram : sing, was, were, waa ; plur, ieeren or teere; the s being' 
changed into r between the two vowelsj according to the law already 
noticed ; — 

21. And when Peter was in the lialle hynethe, oon of the damesels of the 
highest^ |ivrcste cam Sic, & aside, " and tkou were with TlieBUs of Nazareth." 
— WicUf, Mark 14. 

22. And I wGpte myclie, for noon was foundun worihi to opene tlie bofllt 
&c. And tliei sungen a newe song & seiden lord oure god thou art worthJ 
to take the book and to opene the &eelh of it, for ihou were slain, &c. — Wiclif, 
Apocalyps, 5. 

23. Sathun envious siii thilke day 
That thoa were cha^^A from our lieritage, 
Wei knowest thou to woman the olde way. 

Ch. M. '[>f Lawes Tale, 256. 

21. ThoTwe my sinne man wa» forlorn, 

And man to save thou wore nlle torn, 

And of a mayd in Bedleein barn. Cov, Myat. 344. 

The Norse dialects change s to r* even in the singular ; thua the 
Uanish has, eing. var, plnr. vare, Similaj forms were used in the 
north of England. 

95. War Timv tkeaw here totber dey bob yesterday wi' the dog prethee ? 
— I ivar sur. — Collier's Tim Bobbih, 6. 

26. / wur gangin tea th' mill, and watter wur out, &c— Wheeler's 
Westm, Dial. 

This letter- change was not unknown even in our southern conn- 
ties; thus in Dorsetshire the scheme of inflexion is as follows : sing. 
wtr, werst, wer, plur, wer (Barnes, Diss. p. 27) ; and the same forms 
seem to have prevailed io Somersetahire, though wersi has not been 
met with in any specimen of that dialect. 

27. My fatiier'a cot tear desolate. 
An a.11 look'd wild verlorn, ^ 

The flsh war stunted that tear set 

The d& that / war born. Jennings, Tlie Rookerji'. 

South of the Parret the following inflexions are used : aing, was, 
wart, was ; plur. were. 

28. — t'wa« thee roil'st upon me up' to Doraty Vrogwills upzitting, 
whan tha vangat (and be hanged to tha !) to Rabbin— ahou'd zeem fhawart 
seek arter me-st and me-al, &c. — Exmoor Scolding, 1. 



* The laws 'which ref^ulated the change of s ta r were tnuch the seme in Lalia I 
as in the Gothic. Tlniis tlie changt is frequent in Latin when the conaoniirit occurs 
l)«tween two voweli, genus, geiieru, &c„ and occsssionEilly t<il(ea plsce even wlien 
the « in Atib.1, as honor, laber, arbor, &c. tor honoi, labof, arbos, Sec. 
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29. Deit'nt remember, whan tha coinst over tha clam, wi tha old Hn^li 
Ho«egiH)d, whan tha wawter utai by atitve, how tha velal iu and the old 
Hugh drade thee out, Src, whnii iha marl just a huddled. — ExiiiuLrr 
Scolding-, 1. 

30. Ib' did'n thiDk/^«« teartso zoon a galled. — Dev. Dial. 1, Palmer's cd. 

IVert was occasionally used even by our classical writers (vid. 
•Johas. Diet,). The modern term wast worked its way into our 
written language during the fifteentli century. It is formed from 
was in thft same way as ist (ex. 20) from is. IVert in its formation 
runs parallel to art. 

The verbs can (to be able), an (to give), and man or mun (to be 
obliged) closely reBemble each other in their inflexions, and b.1so in 
the formation of their perfect. The following scheme exhibits their 
present and past tenses, as they appear in our Anglo-Saxon MSR., 
and also the paat tense of angynnan, to begin ;— 

Psjt Tetuie. 
ge-man. SiAff. on-gan, 

ge-manst. on-punne. 

g;e.man. 
ge-mu.nnon. 



Present Ttiiae. 

Sing, can an 
tninne unne 
can an 

Plur. cunnon unnon 
Past Tense. 

Sing. cu)>e ' upe 
cujieat ufest 
cujie u}>e 

Plur. cujjon njjon 



on-gan. 
Plur. on-guunon. 



ge-munde. 

ge-mundeit. 

ge^munde. 

ge^mundon. 

Here we have the inflexions of the present tenses can, an, ffe-mun, 
agreeing in every particular with those of the past tenae ongan, save 
that ge-man forms its second ]jerson in st. This need not 8ur[>ri6e 
U3, when we remember that the Anglo-Saxon occasionally uses a-C in 
the second person of the past tense. Indeed we often find can..ft 
used instead of cunne in our Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

The formation of the past tenses ca^e, u^e, gemunde, seems to he 
peculiar. The final syllable has probably nathiag in coninion vvilli 
the affix de, which forms so many of our English preterites. TIktu 
are reasons for belic\'ing that it represents the n of the present tenses 
carif an, geman ; and that n, nd, and {> are merely dilferent moditicn- 
tions of the same literal element. But we have space neither to 
examine these reasonSj nor to discuss the still more important ques- 
tion which relates to the final vowel in cufe, B{>e, gemunde. 

The primary meaning of can is • to know'; the secondary meiuJnjj, 
• to be able.' The link which connects, the two is obvious. Tiit fol- 
lowing is the Old- English conjugation : pres. sing, can, canst, cajt^ 
plur. ctttinen or cunne ; perf. cou^e or coude ; inf. to cuaae, part, couth. 

31. I can no more expound in this matere 

I lerne song, 7 con but amal gTammere. Ch. Priore-iSfs Tale, 83. 

32. He seidc to the tribune, wher it is leefid to nie, to spek@ any thing to 
thee? & he seide caiul thou GrLck ? — Wiqlif, Deedji, 21. 

33. — telle ]?am mot no man 

Bot he ]mt alle wote, and alle ("ing aca sud cau, U. Br. 219. 
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34, — y^ eitniten deme the face of heven^s, but 

Te moun npt wite the tokenps gf mwi. Widil', Matt. Iti. 

35. Lowede men cuiine Tieuch non 
Among an lioiidryd unnethU gn. 

S6. Coulhett ]iou wiesen oub ]ie way. 



R. C. de Lion, 26. 

woder owtTreutbe wonveth. 

Vis. de V. PI. paaM. 8. 

•GoweT,Caiif. Am, 6. UliHsea. 



37. Thei couihe much, he coutJie more.- 

38. HiB feJow taught him homeward prively 

Fro day to day til ke coude it by rote.— Ch. Prioreaaea Tale, US. 

39. Alias said Richard that ever it suld be kuth. R. fir. 184. 

40. — while there is a mouthe 
For ever hb name shall be couthe. 

GoM'er, Conf. Am, 6, Ulisses. 

From coude, by virtue of a false analogy {xoovM, should), aided, it 
may be, hy a vicious orthography*, came ike modem form of the 
[lerfect could. 

Even ia Anglo-Saxon we find the short o interclianging with the 
short a, as mon, con, stonde, &c. for man, can, staude, &c. In the 
fourteenth century this letter interchanged just aa readily with the 
short «, Hence in our MSS. of Robert of Gloucester we find con 
and conne representing the singular and plural v^rb ; and Tyrwhitt 
uses conne for the plural, and sometimes con for the singular. Our 
northern MSS, generally retained the b, and sometimes used the 
verb without any change of structure, in all the persons, thou can, 
we can, &c. In the sixteenth century can was occasionally conju- 
gated like one of our ordinary verbs, he cannelh, to can, &.c. The 
verb to ken, which we now use as a synonym of can (to know), is 
properly its causative verb, In the Old-English, iien signilieB ' ta 
show/ ' to teach,' 

41. Clerkus Jut ktiowen ]?ys. schoulde ienmen bytabrode. — Vis. de P. PI. 
ymas. 2, 

Ful redles may le ten 

With all Kotire rewful route 

With care men sail zow /ten 

Edward aowro Lord to lout. Mmot, 



42. 



•23. 



The verb a» was rarely used La our Old-Eng^iish dialect. 
43. 



— lateth dom this plaid to-brekef 

Al swo hit was erur bi-speke — 

Ich an (grant) wel, cwadh the n{;tegale. 

Uule and Nijtingale, 173. /. 

* Aa early as the fourteenth century, I appeiira to have been often dropt in 
prpuunciotion &(\er k broad vowel-»ound. Hence came the orthographical expe- 
dient of adding an /, merely to show that the preceding vowel was protiounted 
bruadly ; v!iler for nut/ier (either), iwlt for not (ne wot), iioll toinowl (iient-cfiuk), 
Sec. liVebsttr, the Amerknn lexicographer, makes cutild a diitintt word rrom can. 
He coimecti it with the Welsh galla to be sble, and tlius sccounta for the presence 
ufthe L Unluckily fur this hypotheiia, the t did not intrude itself till the fifteenth 
fentury, 

t Thai i», " Le( juJgemenl decide this cause, as it wais bofore agreed." 
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■44. 



Urgan the geaiint uiuide 
After Sir Tristrem wan — 



Ti'iatrcm thought that tide 

Y take that me Goile an (what God givea mej 

On a brig he gan abide, &c, Tri«tr. 3. 7. 

4fl, Gif liit wwle iunne^i waldende hEefiten 

Ich wulle wurthliche wreken alle hi^ witUcrdedtill. 
If it will grant Hb that wields the heavena, 
Worthily will 1 wreck all his miadeeda. 

LajarnoD, Battle of Bath, 

The > in ivnnen TepreeeritB the Anglo-Saxon ge, which \% sometimes 
prefixed to this verh^ — gc-unnan, to give. 

Mun, there can be little doubt, ia the same verb as the Anglo- 
Seixon ge munaR, to think of. In the Old-English it often indicates 
mere futurity, like the Icelandic mun ; and the peculiar Beiiae now 
given to it — that of obligation — appears to have been its latest deri- 
%'ative meaning. The phrase " we mnn go," may have taken suc- 
cessively the meanings " we think of going," " we shall go," " we 
must go." The change of the radical vowel must have been early 
lost. Minot uses mun in both numbers, and in other northeru MS.S. 
we find man or its substitute mon siBiUarly treated, 'llie preterite: 
munt is still used in some of our northern counties. If it eidst in 
our soutliera dialects, it would no doubt take the shape of muttd, 
answering to the Anglo-Saxon ge-munde, 

•10. I'm e'en sorry for it — itiunneh (oniii I) hold it heeod, while it bt-art 
bi'aats bit ? — Collyev's Tim UoUbin, ?. 



4?. 



48. 



49. 



£0. 



51. 



&2. 



I sail iiocht lang remaine from your jireaence, 
Tliocht for aiie qidiyll / man from yon depairt. 

Lyiidsayfl'aii. of Correctiuii, 2. 7. 
Atonestow never in Icde 

Nought lain. Tristr. 1. liO, 

Who id lifea, thai sail se 
That it man (will) be fiil dere boght 
That thir galay-men have wrogbt. Miiiot, 12. 

1 trow the king Corrcctioun 



Man mak ane reformatioriii 
Or it be Jang, 

Kiijg Markes may rewe 
The ring, than he it se 

And moun (will). 

Calais men now may ze care 

And murning mun (iihall) ze have to mede 

Mirth on mold get ze na mare 

Sir Edward sail ken zou zoure crede. 



Lynda. Pari, of Corr. 2. 0. 



Triatr. 1. 31. 



Minot, p. 34, 

33. Ze man observe, that tbir tumbling verse flowia not on that fasjouu 
aa the otherii dois, &c.' — King Jamesi, Reulis and Cautelis. 

54. Now dull fall on me, that we twa man depairt. 

Lynds, Pari, of Corr. 2, 7. 

55. — he neamt a felly, tit wooaiit abeawtlwo luileoifoti him, so I mwit 
gQiM back ogen thro Rochdale.— Tim Bobbin, 3, 
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50. — yet m mmml do mhiw odds vr ends, on / wtmmt n rt h w kwd nio«J}'- 
vwp hcil^ or, &c. — Tim Bobbin, I. 

It a remarkable, libat ia aome of our noctlieni dulerts Ar^ takes 
a preterite formed on the Hne iimIihij as etmti h ey am t i, or aa it it 
DOW pFonooDced, be^wtL Can and fcf — are nerer, it Is bdieved. 
used to deciote preeest time ; tfacy won however to have Bairowljr 
escaped taking their place with our anomaloiis verbs. 



57. 



There / begomth my i 



\ to complejne. 

K. Jamei^ t^Ji>S* Quliur, 79. 
SS. Lat se, quolh he, now quha beginis — 

With that tbe fowl serin d«adljr ilnia 

Btgouih ID leip ataais. Dnnbar, The Dance. 

W9m Anld Saonden bf^omd for to wink. A. WQiod'b Poemt. p. 21. 

^. Now Ae beynid to goo (it began to fiesben) fro the end-east.— Sbet- 
lattd Dial, Hibben'sShetiand, p. a 12. 

Maif (to be able), o» (to be obliged by duty), and dom (to prosperj 
form their perfects according to the usual maDner, by affixing the 
euding de ; d^ being changed into te by Tirtiie of the aspirate pre- 
ceding- — migh-te, oagh-te, dough-te. The foUawLng is the conjugE' 
tion tii may in our Old^Engli^h MSS. : pre«. sing, mof, might, may ; 
pi. motcen or mowf, perf. migkte ; subj. pres. mcve ; iof. to mowe, 

61. Tristrem tbi» thief is he 

That may be not foHain 
TJie peice thou miffftt (may'st) her se 
That fro min etne was drain. Tristr. 2, 43. 

6'i. And be elepidc him and seyde to him, what here f this thing of ibee I 
yelde refcenviig of thi Bajlye for /hou my^hi (mayest) not now be Baylvf. — 
Wid. Luk is. 

63. pe stanes stonde^ ^r so grete, no more ne move be, 

£vetie vp ry}t and swyjie hye, ^at wonder it is to ee, 
And oter liggej' bye aboue, fat a man may b« of aferd. 

R, Glou. 7. 

04. Men motoe here ensaumple nime to late hire sones wyve 

And geue hem rp he-r^ land al bi hire lyve 
For wel may a sympie f rancoleyn in myiese hym 80 brynge. 

R. Glou. 35. 

6!S, No man may serve twey lordes, for &c. jfe motm not s«rve God and 
riebesse. — Wicklif, Matt. 6. 

66. — that broughte Troye to destruction, 
Al men momi in these olde gestea rede. 

Ch. Squieres Tale, 204. 

67. — ich biilde fat ich mowe (subj. tnoud) my stst hdde ]k>t3 ]>e 
And ^al you vp hym Bietayne mowe (subj) wynne Jidt^ me. 

R. Gluu. 34. 

68. I seje to you monye seken to entre and thei schiilen not mi>we.—~ 
Wiclif, Luk 13. 

69. Tlie greet dal of his wratbthe cometh, and who ihall moure gtande.— 
Wiclif, ApocalypB, 6. 

In our gloBBarieB the plural moun ia almost always confounded with 
the verb muit, of which we have already spokea. 
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By n law of letter- change which prevailed widely in tbe Old- 
English, the final g was changed into y when it followed a nnrrow, 
and into w when it followed a hroad vowel. Hence the Anglo-Saxon 
m^g is represented by may, and the plural magon by mawen or monn. 
There are instances huwever, even in the Anglo- Saxon, in which 
the singular verb is written wltJi the broad vowel — mng, and Ormin 
always writes it magg. Mag would be represented in the Old- 
English by mow; and it ia probable that this form of the singular 
verb may be found in our Old-English MSS., but it ia difficult to 
give satisfactory exampleSj owing to the confusion which prevailed 
between the two moods, the indicative and subjunctive, and also to 
the frequent rejection of the final Vowel. 

Chaucer appeara to have looked upon might as an obsolete form 
of the second person, and uses nwyst as a substitute j and in Tyr- 
whitt's edition we even find we may, ye msy, &c. Some of our 
northern MSS. use may for all the persons, thou may, we may, &c. 

Ta owe represents the Anglo-Saxon agan to have, to possess, and 
13 clearly the same verb as the Greek Sxttv. One of its secondary 
meanings expresses obligation arising froraduty. " 1 owe (ought) to 
see him;" and in familiar language we still say " I have to set him." 
Jn like manner we may perhaps connect the modern sense of owe 
with this its primary meaning. The phrases, "he owes me ten 
pounds," and " he has ten pounds for me," may have a closer ety- 
mological connexion than our knowledge of the world might lead us 
to expect ; and the use of the verb without the dative — " he owes ten 
pounds" — may be founded on a merely derivative meaning. This 
verb ia rarely met with except in our northem MSS., and cont^e- 
quently exhibits but few changes of strncture : pres. ouh or ow, 
perf . mghte ; inf. to owe ; part, ought, 

70. Sir, said SaJadyn, y«n\ I atth (ought) jow contie. R. Br. 193, 

71. A certainc brcid worth fyve schilling & mair 

Thma aw (oweat) this deg. Heiirysoii, Dag, Wolf and Sheep. 

72. 1 am God most mighty, 

To luf me welle tbou awe*. Townley, Myst. 21. 

73. Ah wif ah lete sortea-t" (qy. aottes) lore 
Thdh spusitig beades thuncbeth eore. 

But woman ought the fools lore diamisa. 
Though wedlock-bands seem to her sore. 

Owl and Nightingale, HGQ, 

74. I wold my myghte vrers knowne 

And honourid aa hit awe* (ought). Toff nJey, Myst, 5,5, 

75. Now wex fe Scottes wode, now haiie thei nythe & ojide 

Who of fat fala hlotle ou/i to he king of the londe. II. lir 249. 

76. Lordynges of my chance, wek y anii lo vtite. R. Br. 249. 

77. Sir ye oto not to he denyed. Townley, Myat, 38, 

• jitee in these examples is a mere cleriea! trroj- far aw. 

t The Oxfurd MS. roatl», " And wifnuh letc saltes lore," Sir. Mr, Stephtnsotl 
point!! the pas-^age thus, "Ah wit', »h, leie," Sen., Lul a^ ht? gives us no Etiglialt 
version, it is not easy to say how he would trmsliite it. 
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78. — Steoen }ial the loud auht (paas««ed), R. Br. 126. 

79. The knight, the which that caitle ought. F. 4. 6. 3. 2. 
60. He Mid the other daj, you ought (owed) bim a Ihoaiaad pouad*.— 

Sirrah ! do I oire you a. thouumd poundi 7 — 1 Hen. I V. 3v 3. 

81. — Sire vor God^s Icme tie lei me noo man otne (have) 

Bote he abbe an tuo Dame. R. Glou. 432, 

t*2. — and b«side« give «>me tribute of the lore and duty I long havs 
ought you.— Spelman. 

This verb appears to have eariy lost its proper conjugation and 
took the regular inflexions £o generally, that from the fouiteeuLh 
century it may be considered as one of the regular rerbs of our 
standard English. 

83. / oM« (ought) to be baptised of thee & thou eomest to me. — Wiclif, 
Matt. 3. 

S4. A Btem geaunt 1% he 

or him thou owesl to drede. Tristr. 3. 39, 

65. Lend teas than thou oureff ^poesesaest). I<e&r, 1.4. 

80. He that ereth, owtih (ou^ht) to ere in hope. — ^Wklif, I Cor. 9. 
Dow signifies to avail, to prosper, to be abk. In modern proviii- 

cial epeech it is treated as one of the ordinary verbs, " He neither 
dice nor rfoic* (mends), Forby Ray. " He'll never dawi," Ray. In the 
Old-English it was rarely used except by northern writers, in whose 
works it shows but little variety of form ; prcs. dow \ perf, doughte. 

&7. I 'II laugh, an' sing, an' shake my leg 

As lang 's / daw (am able). Bnrna to J. Lapraik. 

S8. For cunning men I knaw will sone conclude 

It d^w (Bvails) nothing. Lyndaay, Compl. of the Papingo. 

89. — the atrcim ia there sae stark 
And also pasaeth waiding deep 

And braider far than use dow {exc tiblf) leip. 

Montgomery, Cherry and Slae. 

90, 'Fhre jer in carehed lay 
Tristrem the triwe he higlit. 
Never ne dought him day, 

For sorrow he had o night. Sir Tristr. 3. 1, 

til. — that druwp, that dochi not in f^halmir, 

DuTibiir, Twa M. Wemen and the Wedo. 
Brunne represents the Anglo-Saxon deah by deih instead of dow ; 
«.s in other Old-English writers, we have sigh instead of saw, the 
preterite of ^ee. 

92. Philip of Fkundrea fleib, and turned ncnne the bak 

And ThL'bald nouht ne deih (proapared)| Bchaue of yun tnen 
gpak. R, Br. 133. 

D3i 11:ie kyng Isaak fleih, his men had no foyson, 

Al that tyme he nc deih, his par tie jedeiioun. R, Br. 139. 

Here we have deih used as a preterite. Ow is occaBionally found 
treati3d in like manner. 

— he saw 
94. ,\b Io Imk eycht deds had hitii swappvt snell 

Syn aaid to ihalm " he has payit at he aw '' (ilint bo tiwed). 

Wallace, 2.Zi,\. 
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Wat (to know) and mot (to be obliged) take ste as the aflix of 
their preterite, and the final t disappears before tbe affix both of the 
preterite and of the seeond person singular. The first of these verba 
is conjugated in our OM-English MSS. a.3 follows : pres, sing, wot, 
woi't, wot; pluT. teite; perf. wisie : subj. pres, wife; inf. to tDite; 
part, mist or witten. Like most verbs beginning with «o, wot gene- 
rally coalesced with its negative ne, 

95. And ae^gde thusa till Habrabam tbatt witi tu wel to Bothe 
Held Abrabam hald up thin hand, ne sla thu noht tin wennchel 

(child) 
Nu sbat i thatt tu dredest godd. Ormulum, Sacrifice of fBaac. 

96. I not how that may be — 

He wot weJl that the gold is with us tweye. Ch. Pard, Tale. 

97. What i Frankelein parde Sire wul tkott woti 

That, &(;. Ch. Frankeleina Pral. 24. 

98. But wete ye wtl in counseil be it seid. 

Me reweth aore I am unto hire teyde. Cb, Squieres Prol. 13. 

99. I ntaot fro whennea I cam, & whider I go, but ye wit^i not fro 
whennes 1 cam, &c. — WicHf, Jon 8. 

TOO, — the Spirit brotlnftJi where be woleand thoa herist Wb voii, buCMoii 
vioosl not from whennes he cometh ne whedar he gO'eth, 8cc. TreuLi treull I 
aeye to thee for we apeken that that we fiiilen, &c. — Wiclif, Jon 3, 

101, Lord y woof that tliou art an harde man, thou repist where thoti 
hnst not sowe, &c. His lord answerde and seide, &(;■ wUteat thou that I 
repe where 1 seWe not, &C. — Wiclif, Matt. 25, 

102, Tliai fihleii lioii to fare 
The wawea were so wode 

With winde. 
O loud thai wald he gede 
Yif thai wist ani to finde. Tristr. 34. 

103, Till frendschtp scbal Y fle 

Til r wit£ (subj. may know) that soCh. Tristr. 3, 33. 

10*., Wlio so wille wit his chancsj hia Hf & hia languor, &c. 

Open bis boke and se. U, Br. 131. 

105. Virginiua cam io leete the juges will. Ch, Doctoures Tale, 17U. 

106. — sore wondren some on cauae of thonder 
Om ebbe and Houd on go99ainer and on mist 
And on all thing, till that the cause is tvisl. 

Cb. Sqderes Tale, 252. 

107. nioclit I wald not that it war witten 

Scliyr in gud faith, I am, Stc. Lyndsay, Pari, of Corr. 3. fi. 

In northern MSS. of the fourteenth century, we often find wot 
used in all the persons, thou wot, we wot, &.C., and jd the fifteenth 
century this verb was generally conjugated as follows : pres. sing. 
wot, wotte^i, wotteth ; plur. umt ; past tense mste ; inf. to wite. 
According to Tyrwhitt's edition, even Chaucer used the phrases ye 
wot, they ■wot. But we may doubt if so scrupulous a writer would 
have used tiie two forms umttest and most within the compass of a 
few lines, as lu the Knightes Tale, l!i2, and in the Pardonefea 
Tale, 480. 
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From the past tenae wistf, our glossarists, &c. manufactured the 
verb to wiss (see Johnson, Nares, Jamieaon, &c,) ; and till lately, our 
editors always converted the iDUDcent adverb i-wiss (certainly) into 
/ wiss, 1 know. The critlcisma of the last six or seven years have 
shown them their mistake*. 

Mot seems to have signified primarily, to have license 5 and In ita 
secondary sense, to be obliged. It was conjugated in the Old- 
English a& follows, pres. siag. mot, plur, moieit'oT mate; perf. mosle', 
im^per. mote; eubj. pres. mote; subj. perf. moste, 

1U8, Man gchnl ba stille ami n<']t grede 

He mot (must) bi-wepe his mis-dcde. Uule and \i3tingalej 9t8. 

lOa She totd hem el that tide 

What was her wille to aay, 

" I'e mottn (must) slen and hide 

firengwain, that mery may." THstr. 2, 58. 

110. — Jtys god man Seyn Dunston 

Hatede iiiuche to ccouny him, gyf he hyt mygbto vergon 

Ac yo he moite nedeyt do. R. Gwh. 290. 

111. — jotku vmte iJiu (inayat thou shriek) so hpje 

Tbat thu berste bo thin e^e. Uule and Nljtingnle, 9S7. 

112. Ever mote Ihu jolle and wppen (inayst thou shriek and weep) 
That thu tbi lif mole (aubj.) forleten. Hule and Ni<;:inga1e, 98a. 

113. How longe mote lliou (moyst thou) saileii by the coste 

Thou gt'ntil maieter, gen til maritme, Cb. Prioresies Prol, p. 348. 

114. "Were I unhounden, all so ntQte I the (may I speed) 

I vfolde nearer eft comen in the snare. Ch. March. Prul. 15, 

115. Grace, peace and rest from the hie TrinJtie 
Mol rest amang this gudlie company. 

Lyndsay, Pari, of Corr. 3. 3. 

llfl, Mischief ntouffht to that mischance befall 

TliBt so has reft ua of our pierrimcnt. Spena. x^uguet. 

117. Thenne icli won d rede what he was — 

And prayede Pacience, that ich apoae hym mosle (might). 

Vis. de P. Plouh. pass. 7. 

lis. He wep on God vaste ynou, & cryde my Ice & ore 

Atiil byhetjyf Ae moxle {sahy petL mit/hl) lyhhi% that lie noMa 
mysdo nan more. R. Gloii. 381, 

11 &. And swore on on so mast he the (might be prosper) 

He wolde wite who was he. Alia, 5472. 

120. Min English eke is insufficient 

It f/iusie (suhj. perf.) ben a rethour excellent 

That conde his colours longing to that art, 

If he shiild here de«criven any part, 

I am not swiche I mote speke as 1 can. Ch. Squieres Tale^ 30. 

* lit tlie Glossary to " Syr Gikwoyne," edited some throe or Tour years ago by Sir 
F. Madden, it is conceded that f wici is property au advetb, but die editor doubts if 
it wcr« " not regarded ss a pronoun and verb by the tcriteri ofllie (ifieealh century." 
This hypothesis is in the opinion of the writer wlinlly grsluilous. He belli; its there 
is not a single institnce in which itiissf has been used in the sense of lo knott', till 
our modern glojbari&ti and editors chose (a ^ive il thnl aigniHcalion. 
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Id eii. 120, mote is written for moi, and in ex, 115. 119, the final 
e is lost. From the spelling of moughtt ex. 116j Spenser appears to 
have confounded mote ivith mighL 

Among our northern writera there seems to have been always a 
dispoaition to treat the present tenses of these verba as preterites. 
We have already seen examples of deih and otD so used, and we may 
now add mot to the number. 

121, He coinaiidid his men, to dryue out \i couent 

The godea him bikeii, {lat Jrei mot (inight) tak or hent. 

R. Br. t2.'I. 

122. — with Buerd in his hand 

He slouh withouCen numbre, befor him mot non fttaud. 

11. Br. ] 80. 
Dar mi^ht claim to he ranked with the two verbs last-mentioned, 
inasmuch as it formed its preterite in sts ; but there are so many in- 
terchanges of meaning between dar and iharf (to need), that it may 
be convenient to consider these verbs together. They were thus 
conjugated : prea, sing, dar, darst. dar ; plur. durren or durre ; perf. 
durste ; subj, pres. durre \ part, durst : pres, sing. tkarf\ perf. thar/te. 
We find the first of these verbs used both in the sense of to dare and 
to need. 

123. 
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II r sets behind thi bale, in strange companie 

Wordea Jat er to lak, he dar ]ig wele dittie. R. Br. 194. 

A fid gfet fool is any conscHler— 
TliBt dare preKurae or ones thiiiken it, 
TliBt liis conscil ijliLtld paaSD bis lordes wit. 

Ch. The MflTch. Tale, 2S8. 

Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 1 Hen. VI, 2. 4. 

Where false Plantagenet dare not be aeen. 1 Hen. VI. 2. 4. 
-~ thu ne damt Monies abide 
— thou darest not judgemetU abide. 

Hule and Ni^tingale, 1694. 
Thuse cocnith to fore Darie 

And ieiden " Sir« no dtirsl nonglit (needeat not) tarye 
Of Alisaundre Y achat the meke." Alls. 2010. 

Such him thretith ne durre him aeeti (look at bira). Alls. 1995. 
Here fon heo durre (need) J>e lease doute but hit be thorw gyle 
Offol (folk) of >e selwe lojid. B, Glou. 1. 

— nii of ow non bo kene 
That durre (subj, would dare) abide mine onsene, 

Hule and Nijtingale, 1704. 

Brut huld to hym Engelond, he ne dunte (needed not) hym not 
playne. R, Glou. 22. 

Both these meanings axe also given to the verb ihar, perf. thurate. 

133, — HO ahal J^ia de|j for do. icli \ar (I dare) my lyf legge 

Al \&\. demand ))b dcuvel dude. Via. de Dohct, paas. 4. 

134. I was caatyn in care so frighlly afrayd, 

Bot / ihar (need) not dyapayre, fur low is he layd 

That I most dred. Townl. Mvit. 152. 
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135. Yffye wyH oghtte that we kanne Jo 
Ye ihar (ye need) bot commntide hue Uierlo, Sir AmadaB, 513, 

136, Your dome thia day ihar tfs (need ye) not drede. 

Townl. Myat.3ie. 

137^ Wlio so may byde to Be tliat sight 

Ttiay ther (need) not drede I weae. Townl. Myst. 159. 

138. Ther wea no raCon ofol fie route, for a1 llie reame of Fraunce 
Th&Hkerste (durst) have bonde the belle, o boute Jjecattea netke. 

Via. de P. Ploiih. pftus. 1. Whit. ed. 

139. Scho ne therH (durst) apete a word for fere. Octovian, 20.'i. 

140. -~ the Lord Douglas 
Hyr in duynte resstswyt Jias 
As it war worthi sckyrli. 
For scho wea syne tlie best lady 
And the fayrest that men tkurst &e (ueeded to see). 

Barbour's Brace, H. 693, 
ITie southern dialects often changed the initial d to M*; and we 
miglit therefore infer that thar and thurst were mere dialectical va- 
rieties of dar and durst. But in the south and west of England] f 
when it closed a syllable, and especially when it followed r, was 
often omitted t; hence we might be led to suppose that ihar was a 
corruption of tharf (to need), more especially as we find in the Old- 
English thurie, which is clearly a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
preterite thurfte (needed) : — 

I'll. Your fre havtc saide theym never nay— 
As ofte sithes an thai wald pray 
Thai ihurte (needed) hot aske, and have tharc boyn. 

Townl, Myst. 31 7. 

As the German durfen signifies to dare, we can account, on this 
hypothesis, for thar taking the sense of dare in ex, 133. 

Perhaps the best way of reconciling these difficulties is to suppose : 
fir^t, that dar, in its primary sense, signified (like the Greek eoppctv) 
fo dare, and also that it took a secondary sense, to rteed, though it is 
not very easy to say how the two meanings were connected. Se- 
coadlVi that dar in some of our southern dialects became thar. And 
thirdly, that it gave birth to a derivative thnr/, which was some- 
times corrupted into thnr, and confounded with (har, the dialectical 
variety of dar. The chief objection which a modem philologist 
would urge to these hypotheses, would doubtless he the difFereuce ia 
the initial letters of the Anglo-Saxon dvrran and ]>ur/an. But the 
change of the initial d into th in our southern dialects may be re- 
ferred to as one of many arguments, to show how much exaggerated 
has been the value of the rules — the " canons," as they are termed-— 
which have been published on the stdiject of Gothic letter-change, 
and may probably leave us little inclination to follow them on 
the present occasion. 

Sfuill changed its vowel in the plural till a very late period, but 

* In the Romance of Octovian, we find than, thonright, ihefendei &c. writfen for 
rffw, dBumrijflit, defend. See. 

■f As sar, tarrant, liairat, aidT, Sec. for scrrr, aervnrti, harvest, affer, &c. 
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in other respects was conjugfited much as at the present day : pres. 
sing, fhall, shiilt, shall ; plur, shvUen or shnlle ; perf. shnfde. 

112. Alk we shiilen siiffVe sclnundre in me in ihia nyglit, for it is wi'iten / 
sclial &xn\tft the acheparde and llie schecp of the floe icAulfn be scattered, 
&c.— Widif, Matt. 26. 

1'13. But daies timien come wlmnne tlie %paaie sehal be taken aweyfro 
hem and tbanne tJiti te/iulen faste. — Wiclif, Matt. 9. 
144. But Boiie thai he wepen matiy a tere, 

Far Women shulu liim bringen to ine»chanre. 

Ch. MonkesTale, 70. 
143. What thuln we do? what fkula we to liim seye? 
Shall it be conseil ? sdd Hie firate slirewe 
And / nhttil tellen tliee in wurdes fewe 
What uie sinibi don. Ch. Pard. Tale, p. 334. 

llfi. llie ertUe xal qwukp, botlie breke and bpast, 
Beryelis and giavys xul ope ful tyth*, 
Ded ttien XU.I rysen, &c. Cov. Myst. Prol. p. 18. 

147, Thei xut not drede the flody* flowo, 
The fflod jo/ hsrinc tht-m nowht. 

Cov. Myst. Noah's Flood, p. 43. 

In our northeTn MSS. shall is used in hoth numbers, and Tyr- 
whitt gives us in the plural both shall and shttlfe. It would be 
(iifficult to say whether this latter inconsistency is to be charged on 
Chaucer, his " scrivener," or his editor. 

Tlie verbs we have considered are moat of them distinguished by 
nsing iu the present tense the forms of the preterite, — a peculiarity 
which stands out in more marked rehef, the deejier we penetrate 
into the antiquity of our language. Another of their peculiarities, 
which, though it may he found in the Anglo-Saxon, has chiefly de- 
veloped itself in our later English, is a tendency to use their regular 
preterite as a present tense ; ought, must, durst, wottld, &c. are used 
with a present signification, not only iu familiar language, hut also 
(some of them at least) in the measured language of composition. 
The reason of this is tolerably obvious ; the past tense subjunctive 
is our conditional tenae^-" I had gone, if" &c. — and it differed from 
the past tense indicative merely in rejecting the inflexion (sf) of the 
second person singular. Hence the two tenseu were readily con- 
founded, and as the transition was easy from a conditional to a direct 
assertion, the phrases " I should like," " I could wish," &;c. at last 
came to be considered as if they were mere equivalents of " 1 wish." 
Arguing from analogy, we might expect that the same hypothesis 
would account for the peculiar inflexions of the present tenses, raii, 
oak, dar, &c. ; but the forms of our earlier grammar present an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of such inference. For instance, the 
Anglo-Saxon inflects the last verb in the singtdar of the present 
indicative thus, dear, dearst, dear, while in the present subjunctive 
all the three persons arc reprefented by durre. 

Will differs from the verbs we have hitherto considered, in maldng 

♦ In this work the roiiical vowel ofipn remiins iiuclianged, partEculnrly ii^ the 
first 011(1 secund persans. — we sal, i/t ^itl. 
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its first and third persona end in e, E ig the proper inflexion of the 
present subjuncti%'e, and in tlie Mseso-Gothic wilt takes the in- 
flexions of tiua tense throughout. We shall not attempt to explain 
tlie anonialy. Aa we gradually clear up the obscurities of our lan- 
gnage, the relations which these irregular verbs bear to our ordinary 
grammar mil be better understood, and speculation, if needed, may 
then be adventured upon more safely. 

This verb varied its voTvel according to the dialect. In our 
southern dialecta the broad vowel was generally retained both in the 
past and in the present tense : pres, sing, tpolle, wolt, woUe; plur. 
wolle ; perf. wolde : — 

148. Deye we rater wyf honour & sowe)? me in bys place, 

Vor icholle (ich wolle) my lyf dere mon selle, foru God grace. 

R. Gloii, 397. 

149. — ^bere over fi-o me this cuppe; but not that / vsqII, but that thou 
wolthi done. — Widif, Mark 14. 

150. An thou wolt Louerd, help be to hyni that faderles ya. 

R. Glou. 329. 
— why well thou letten me 
More of ray tale, than another roan. Ch. ProL to Mdebeus. 
WottU weep? woult fight? woult fast? liioult tear thyself? 

Hamlet, 5. 1 . 
Knightes be seyde what wolh )« ? R. Glou. 397. 

Wiclif's use of these forms shows that in the fourteenth century 
they had pretty well established themselves in our written lan^mge. 
In Shakespeare's time they were once more provincialisms, and like 
other provincial forma of speech, were used by him merely to give 
force to bis irony. 

In some of our dialects the narrow Towel seems to have been pre- 
ferred : — 

154. — /w«Wc neuermore in ]ii trespas jiink. R.Br. 201. 

155. — '\f he wild com ageyn, the lonti forto were 

Neuer more ia Dflnea kyng- fai)>e Buld thei here. R. Br. 4S. 

156. — lie sidd voido Jie load, if he his life w%ldss.\x^. R. Br. 14. 

157. Sons therafter bifel a cbs 
That birself with child waa, 
■When God wftWsche iras unbonnde 
And deliuerd. Lay Le Fraine, 86- 

IfiS. — and volks wid Btop me lo kiss en. 

Dev. Dial. 3. Mn. Gwstkyn's ed. 

There appears, at one time, to have been a tendency to use the 
narrow vowel in the second person singular and the broad vowel in 
the other persons : — 

159, My fader, if it is possible, pa<;i;e this cuppe fro me, netbelea not as 
/ timl/! but as thouttilt. — Wielif, Matt. 2fi. 

IGO. — ifthou wilt werchen as the wise 

Do alway s«, aa women wol the rede. Ch. Monkes Tale, 114. 

In modem English we have returned to the u.sage which prevails 
in our Anglo-Saxon MSS., and use the narrow vowel in the present, 
and the broad vowel in the preterite — tci7/, would. 
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Professor Kbt in the Chair. 

The following woiks were laid on the table : — 

" On the Antiquity of the Book of Genesis," by H. Fox Talbot, 
Esq., and " Hermes," Nos. I. and IK, by the same author ; preseqted 
hy the author. 

A paper was then read : — 

" On the Origin and Import of the Genitive Case." By the Rer. 
Richard Garnett. 

To constitute coiiiietted and intelligible language, it is not aufli- 
cient to place words in juxtaposition ; it is also of paramount necessity 
that the relations of the words with each other should be correctly 
indicated. In the Indo-European languages, the relations of verba 
are denoted by personal terminations, elements implying time, con- 
tingency— v. t. q. — and those of nouns by changes of form called 
cases. It has heen Common among grammarians to regard those 
terminational changes as evolved by some unknown process from the 
body of the noun, as the branehea of a tree spring from the stem ; 
or as elements unmeaniag in themselves, but employed arbitrarily 
or conventionally to modify tJie meanings of words. This latter 
theory is countenanced by A, W, Schlegel, in a well-known passage 
iu his work, ' Observationa sur la Langue et la Litterature Fro- 
ven^ales,' the following extract from which will sufficiently explain 
the author's views. After dividing all known languages into three 
classes, — languages destitute of grammatical structure, languELgea 
employing affixes, and languages with inflexions, he ohfiervee, re- 
ispecting the class last-mentioned : — 

" 1 am of opinion, nevertlieless, that the first rank must be assigned 
to languages with inflexions. Tliey might be denominated the or- 
ganic languages, because they include a living principle of develop- 
ment and increase, and alone possess, if I may so express myself, a 
fruitful and abundant vegetation. The wonderful mechanism of 
thefc languages consists in forming an immense variety of words^ 
and IB marking the connexion of the ideas expressed by those wordsi 
by tbe help of an inconsiderable number of syllables, which, viewed 
separately, have no signification, hut which determine with precision 
the sense of the words to which they are attached. By modifying 
radical letters, and by adding derivative syUabiea to the roots, deri- 
vativewords of various sorts are formed, and derivatives from thosede- 
rivatives. Words are compounded from several roots to express 
complex ideas. Finally, substantives, adjectives and pronouns are de- 
clined, with gender, number and case ; verbs are conjugated through- 
out voices, moods, tenses, numbers and persons, by employing, in Uke 
m»nner, terminatlonB, and eometimca augments, which by themselves 
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signTfy liothing. This method ia attended with the advantage of 
enunciating in a single word the principal idea, frequently greatly 
modified and extremely complex already, with ita whole array of 
accessory ideas and mutable relations*." 

The writer having already stated his objections against this theory 
of Schlegel. in an article in a well-known periodical, does not need 
to repeat them at present. It is doubtless known to those acquainted 
with the modem Echool of German philology, that several distin- 
guished contemporaries of Schlegel have espoused a doctrine diame- 
trically opposite to his. Not to mention W. Hutnboldt and Pott, 
Professor Franz Bopp haSj in hia ' Comparative GrammEir,' insttituted 
an elahorate analyiiis of all the grammatical terminations, with a 
view of identifying them with pronouns or pronominal roots. We 
shall not now inquire whether all his assumptions are to be impli- 
citly relied upon ; but no one acquainted with bis works will refuse 
him the credit of great learning, research and ingenuity, or deny that 
he has made out a prima facie case, for hia leading position deserving 
at least on attentive consideration. 

Tlie object of the present paper is chiefly to discuss a single point 
of the general subject ; namely, the probable origin and import of 
the termination of the genitive case, especially in Sanscrit masculine 
nouns in a, which if they do not constitute the built of the language, 
form at all events a considerable proportion of it. The termination 
in question ia syo ; nom. vrikas, a wolf; gen. rriAojsya ; which Bupp 
identifies with the Vedic pronoun si/a ; observing that this pronoun 
is evidently compounded from the demonstrative sa^this, and the 
relative yn^who. Bopp does not attempt to give the rationale of the 
combination; nor has he, or any other German author, as far as we 
know, shown by an extensive induction from other languages, that 
there is any proper or usual connexion between the functions of the 
relative pronoun and those of the genitive case. 

It would be rash to assert that the genitive always and necessa- 
rily includes a relative pronoun, since there is no doubt that thra 
modification of the sepse of a noun may be, and in fact frequently 
is, expressed in other ways. Evidence will however be produced to 
show that it can be so expressed ; and that there is ground for in- 
quiring whether the principle may not operate in cases which have 
not liitherto been supposed to include this element. 

llie Semitic languages, which, generally speaking, have no cases, 
employ various contrivances for expressing the relation of poBseaaion 
or qualification, usually denoted by the genitive of the Indo-Eu- 
ropeans. The most common method In the older languages is the 
so-called status construclvs. In this, as is well known, the modi- 
fied word is not, as with us, the predicate or qualifying noun, but 
the subject or leading one. For example, in the Hebrew phrase 
father of the king (abi-melech), Eb, father, shortens its vowel and is 
augmented by a terminal syllable ; while melech, king, remains un- 
affected : much as if we were to s&y patris rex, instead of paler re^it. 
Some remarks on the supposed analysis of this construction will be 
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given hereafter : at present it is mare properly connected with the 
leading object of the present essay to observe, that besides this me- 
thod of expressing the genitive case, there is & periphrnBis with the 
relative pronoun, of most common occnrrence iti the Aramean lan- 
guages, but not unknown in Hebrew. 

Thus, Hebr, shir asher 1£ Bhelomoh, the song of Solomon, lite- 
rally, the song which to Solomon. Syriac, nauso rf-simo, cheat 
of silver = chest which silver. Frequently this construction is ren- 
dered more precise, particularly in Chaldee and Syriac, by connect- 
ing^ with it a pronomLnal suffix : em-Ae el- Jeshua ^ the mother of 
him — who Jesus, i.e. the mother of Jesus; barth-Ao-d-Herodia, 
the daughter of her who Herodias, As this form furnishes a com- 
plete and intelligible resolution of the phrase, it is possible that there 
may be an ellipsis of the personal pronoun in those cases where the 
rel.-vtive alone is employed ; a supposition which may not be without 
its use when we come to consider parallel cases from other languages. 

The Samaritan d, the Ethiopic za and the Amharic ya are, in like 
manner, at once relative pronouns and signs of the genitive case, as 
will he shown by subsequent ex-.implcs. The last-mentioned is 
remarkable for its external identity with the Sanscrit relative y a, 
whicli however in all probability is purely accidental. The vulgar 
Arabic has several analogous methods of expressing the genitive, as 
may be seen in Domhay's ' Graramatica Mauro-Arabica.' One of 
these signs of possession, dm, appears to be closely cognate witli the 
Ethlopit: za, originally a relative pronoun. Of the various prefixes 
indicating the genitive given in Professor Newman's contribution to 
our knowledge of the Berber language, lately published in the ' Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,' several are clearly iden- 
tical with farms of the relative pronoun, aa we shall have a future op- 
portunity of pointing out more fully. This, by the way, may serve 
as a further confirmation of the true Semitic character of the 
Berber. 

It is true that most grammarians regard the Aramean prepo- 
sitive dolatk, when it is the sign of the genitive case, not as a rela- 
tive, but a preposition or particle, equivalent to the Latin de. We 
have however a decisive proof to the contrary in the Ethiopic. When 
the leading noun is masculine, za, the masculine relative, is employed 
as the sign of the genitive ; but when the governing noun is femi- 
nine, the connective is not 2fl, but enla, the feminine form of the 
relative. It is hardly uecessary to say that a mere particle could not 
be affected in this way, the feminine gender of a preposition being 
something difficult to conceive. 

Several other African languages present results perfectly analo- 
gous. The forms of the Coptic have not been sufficiently studied 
to justify the expression of a positive opinion as to their imture. 
Several however of the signs of the genitive case correspond eo 
closely in form with various demonstrative and relative pronouns, aa 
to excite a strong suspicion of the community of their origin. Lea- 
ving this point for further investigation, we proceed to observe, that 
in the Galla language kan is both the relative pronoun and the sign 
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of the genitive case: e.ffr. eui kan daffu, he tliat comes; kitaba 
kan dalota, ki/n JasuB Cliristos, the book of the generation of Jeaus 
Christ : lit, the book which the genemtion tcha Jesus Christ. The 
YoTuha hiuguage, sjioken on the western coaat, exhibits precisely 
the same phseiiometion, except that (i supplies the place of kan : 
ille (i mo wo, the ho*ise whith I pulled down ; ille ti babba, house 
of father. The similarity of the Yoruba H to the Syriac d and the 
Ethiopic za is probably accidental, but the functions of each are pre- 
cisely the sucne. 

Some of the Polynesian languages express the relation uf pos- 
session by the mere juxtanosition of the terms, and consequently 
throw no light on the point which we arc discussing. The greater 
part of them however employ prefixes, many of which are identical 
witli forms of demonstrative or relative pronouns, or so similar as 
to encourage the belief that they aie of kindred origin. Thus, in 
Maliigaasyj ny is both demonstrative pronoun or definite article, and 
the sign of the genitive case : ny filnzany nt/ razany wy Jaisoay 
Kraisty, the book of the generation of Jesus Christ. In the Mar- 
quesan, the Hawaiian and the New Zealand languages, na is equaily 
the pronoun of the third person = he, that, &c. and the prefix de- 
noting the genitive. Respecting the la»t-mentioned language, Dr. 
DiefFenbach observes in the sketch of New Zealand Grammar ap- 
pended to his ' Travels,' that the relative is expressed by the genitive 
of the personal pronoan : e. i/r. the man who showed, te tangata 
nana e wakakite, lit. the man 0/ him showed. This resolution of 
the phrase nppeare so nmch at variance with the principles of logic 
that there is great room to question its soundness. The analogy of 
other languages would rather lend us to believe, that for the sake of 
greater precision, the demonstrative element na is doubled to form a 
relative, much as in Norse and Anglo-Saxon i sa-er ; se-]>e ;= who, 
lit. the-the, or the-that. The object of this duplication appears 
to be to establish a more precise connexion between the antecedent 
and the relative clauses, a portion of the complex expression being 
referred to each. 

The forms which we have hitherto considered are strictly analytic, 
and in some of them, especially the Aramean and the Ethiopic, the 
ideritity of the genltival prefixes with the relative pronoun does not 
admit of a doubt. Now, though synthetic forms are not necessarily 
strictly parallel with the analytic ones of the same import, it is 
clearly possible that they may be bo. No one disputes that the Latin 
mecum is in all respects equivalent to ffi/f e^oi. or that the Spanish 
future cantar^, 1 will sing, is a mere transposition of he de cantar, 
1 have to sing. In like manner, when we find in Sanscrit or any 
similar language a termination potentially equivalent to a prefix in a 
Semitic tongue, or to a significant postfix in a Tartarian or American 
one, there is at least an ostensible ground fitr inquiring whether all 
may not virtually be different shapes of the same tiling. 

We can indeed have no direct evidence respecting such forma as 
the Sanscrit vnkasya, since we know too little of the earliest state 
of the tangunge to pronounce positively respecting the precise force 
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and composition of its numerous affixes. But wo can perceive that 
the termination of the word inqueatioii is to the eye and the ear the 

I same as the relative pronoun yo ; and -we may argue without impu- 
tation of any great raahneaa, that if uikich wotf can mean of a wolf 

;in Syriac or Ethiopicj wolf which may have precisely the same im- 

1 port in aoother tongue, niia view may be strengthened by further 

[ analogiea, some of which we shall briefly notice. 

In the popular dialects of India related to Sanscrit, and commonly 
supposed to h& descendants of it, the genitive ia in most casea formed 

I by affixea, commonly M, fn, he, which exhibit the remarkable pecu- 
liarity of always agreeing in gender with the governing noun. Thus 

I in the phrase " the brother of Jesue" the genitive would be JesuAa ; 

'but "the mother of Jesus" would require a different form, JesuAi. 
Here, we may obaerire in the first instance that this phenomenon 
proves clearly that the affix docs not belong to the noun to which it 
is attached, but to the one which governs it, and with which it is 
in grammatical concord. Secondly, the termination ia in the majo- 
rity of instances identical with the SaDScrit interrogative pronoun, 
which in many languages ia notoriously closely connected vrith the 
relative in import, and frequently in form, and may in fact become 

I a substitute for it in propositions where doubt or contingency is 
implied. We shall probably therefore not greatly err if we resolve 
the expression into the component parts^-— brother toAo Jesus, mo- 
ther v)ho Jesus, i. e. of Jesus, analogous to the constructions which 
we have been considering in analytic languages. It may be abo 
worth inquiring whether the same aulution is not applicable to the 
numerous SBUiscrit attributives in ka and yo, which are generally 

^equiv^dent to the genitive of the nowi from which they are formed, 

I and are compounded with an element externally not differing from 

[the interrogative and relative pronouns. In Slavonic there ia a 
general disinclination to the employment of the genitive case, the 
place of which is supplied by possessive adjectives. One leading 
form of those in it, fem. iya, is identical with the emphatic or defi- 
nite form of ordinary adjectives, which in the cognate Lithuanian 
are lisibly formed by affi.\ing the demonstrative pronoun Jis. Bopp, 
in bis ' Comparative Grammar,' refers this element to the Sanscrit 
relative ya, and argues with great probability that the definite forms 
of adjectives in all the ancient Teutonic languages are of the same 
origin. Supposing this point to be cEtablished, it is obvious that a 
genitive case, equivalent in import and similar in form, may include 
the same element within It. 

Here again the analytic languages serve to aid our theory. By 
prefixing the relative, the Syriac, Etbiopic, and other tongues form 
adjectives from substantives, ordinal numbers from cardinals, and 
possessive pronouns from personal sufExes, and there seems nothing 
extravagant in supposing that a relative or any other pronoun may 
exercise the same functions at the end of a word that It does at the 
beg:inning. It would indeed be easy to point out many Instances 
where the postfixes of older languages have become prefixes or di- 
stinct prepositive words in more recent ones. 
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We tnay here properly consider the Afghan or Pushtu, both on 
account of its local position and its general affinity to the did-ect; of 
India Proper. Some of its forms are remarkable, apd it is conceived 
of great importance for the elucidation of the present inquiry. Re- 
specting the genitive case, Profesaor Dorn in his valuable Memoir 
on the Pushtu* makes the following observations : — 

" The gtaitive is formed by prefixing the word da, which however 
h not to be regarded as a proof of affinity between Pushtu and Se- 
mitic (inasmuch as in Chaldee also, d serves to form the genitive). 
This d [in PushtuJ is evidently of th$ same origin as the German 
der, die, das ; and we shall herenfter find it again among the pro- 
nouns. I conceive indeed that this da was originally written dah. 
and that it is nothing more than the pronoun demonstrative. This 
idea is confirmed by our finding dtth in Pushtu works employed as 
a sign of the genitive case, as for example dah da kvm, of both 
worlds." 

Professor Ewald takes the same view of the matter in his paper 
on the Afghan language published in the * Zeitscbrift fUr die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes/ some time before the appearance of Dom's Me- 
moir, where he observes that the gcnitlval prefii da is a demon- 
strative With the force of a relative. Neither Dom nor Ewald gives 
any analysis of another remarkable prefix of the genitive, viz, tsa, 
restricted in that particular form to the pronoun of the first person, 
but probably identical in origin with »a, the prefix of the second 
person : e. gr. Tna, I ; tsa-ma, of me ; let, thou ; sa-Ui, of thee. Here 
we may observe, that the consonant (*«, peculiar to the Afghan lan- 
guage, is not related to the dentals or sibilants, but to the palatals, 

being in fact frequently commutable with cka ^Pera. _ ; and we 
may therefore reasonably suspect from known analogies, that, as a 
formative of the genitive case, it is a mere mutation of the relative 
pronoun chuh. 

The above phfenomena are the more important from the circum- 
stance that the Pushtu is confessedly an Indo-European dialect, 
occupying a medium place between the Persian and the dialects of 
India, If, as we have great reason to believe, its genitival pre&xes 
are equivalent in import and cognate in origin to the postfixes of 
the Hindee dialects, and those again may be traced to the Sanscrit 
relative or interrogative pronoun, various interesting conclusions, 
too obvious to be insisted upon, would he deducible from the fact. 
It is remarkable that the postfix of the genitive case in Sikh or Pun- 
jabi is da, identical in form with the Afghan prefix ', and that there 
are traces of (^ as a demonstrative root in various Indian languages : 
e. gr. Sanscr. idam, this ; Zend, dem, dim = Sanscr. tam, Gr. tuv : 
accusative of the demonstrative pronoun ha ^ Sanscr. sa. It is pos- 
sible indeed that this form may be only a modification of the more 
original root ta ; but it is found in so many languages, that it may 
at all events be regarded as very ancient. 

With respect to the languages of Southern India not related to 

* Meiiwircs de t'AcadeniiE Imperide its Scienct^i dc St. Pelerabuurg, 1840. 
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Sanscrit, the Tatnul, of which the others arc only sub-dialects, 
presents no direct anulogy, siiice in it the rdutivti pronoun is en- 
tirely WBJiting, being usually eupjilied by the jmrticiple. There is 
however a construction in the higher dialect, or SbemTamul, which 
seems to deserve a little notice. A class of participial words called 
vmeii/echchams is used extensively to supply the place of conjunc- 
tiions and other cutinectivea. Thus eaaru, the past vinciy cchchaio of 
esiakiratu, to aay, to call, performs the functions of t\al (quod or 
uty and its future etinum serves to denote a general relation between 
the terms which it connects, equivalent to a genitive case. Thue, 
puyai-eHHum-viiri, the water of the clouds, literally, the water 
which may be, or is to be, called clouds ; in other words, water re- 
specting which clouds may be predicated, or more concisely, cloud- 
water. It is obvious that the word which, or that, suiiposing it to 
exist in Tamul, might exercise precisely the same office, quod being 
potentially equivalent to to XfyofiEyof ; and thus it appears that the 
above construction bears a clo&e analogy to the bulk of those which 
we have already analysed. 

The Tartarian class of languages also furnishes a valuable con- 
firmation of this theory, which cannot be better stated than in the 
words of Dr. W. Schott (Vcrsuch tiber die Tatarifichen Sprachen, 
pp. 52, 53) : — " The Turco-Tartarians denote the genitive by the 
form ning, which may be recognized as the Manchu ni with a nasal 
increment. This nasal addition answers [in sound] with the Turco- 
Tartarians to the German ng; with the OsmanHs however it is 
softened to a. llie ning of the Turkish dialects may be regarded 
as the full form of the genitive of the higher Asiatics, or at least 
most nearly approaching It : and we actually find in the Manchu 
itself a postpositive particle ningge, which does not indeed become 
a genitive iii that language*, but expresses a relation, or stands for 
the relative pronoun. The agreement in form of botli is too striking 
to he explained as merely casual ; and as to the transition of the 
relative into a genitival particle, we find examples of it in other 
languages. Several Chinese elements, which originally only ex.- 
])ressed a relation to something preceding, — a sort of relative pronoun 
or articuhs postpositwus, become also exponents of a genitival rela- 
tion. This transition is shown in a remarkably unequivocal manner 
by the particle ti, peculiar to the modern style, which is as frequently 
a sign of the genitive as a relativef : e. gr. ngo-ti, mine, from ngo, 1 : 
thus, ngo'ti hiung, my (older) brother, and on the same principle, 
ngo'ii phung-jcu it liiung-/(, my friend's brother. 'ITie word go- 
verned becomes connected with the governing one, as a sort of pos- 
sessive adjective." 

Schott's remarks on the extension of the principle to the Finnish 
languages are curious and instructive, but cannot be conveniently 
abridged so as to find a place in the present paper. 

We may here briefly notice the Semitic construct form mentioned 

* It npptiars huweverHS the fomiaUve ol'tiie absoluti.' pn^se^ive pronoun, which 
]!> tioloiiuusly allitd Id llicgenilive inniuny tiiiigiingci: e. fir. wi ?ii-«f!gf = le mitit, 

f The iileil(il>- of thii, ChiiiCiic p!irtick< witii tht ti of the Yurubela in I'onu sdiI 
flinclions is not a litllr <:uriau&. 
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I at the commencement uf the present paper. In Hebrew mascuHnes 
singular, the governing noun does not alter its termination, except 
[ in a few instances ; tut in Ethiopic, the syllable a is regularly affixed : 
-e. gr. waid, son ; walda Marjam, the son of Mary. A probable ex- 
[planation of this form may be found in languages where the govern- 
Ting noun is regularly accompanied by a pronominal affix denoting 
his, her, its : v. t. q. as in Hungarian, where -" the birth of Jesus," 
Jesus, or Jesusnak aziilettes-e, is literally *' Jesus," or " to Jesus, 
birth— At*. " If therefore we suppose that the termination a in 
Ethiopic construct nouns, -i and u in Hebrew and Arabic ones, and 
t or tk in feminines, are derived from pronominal affixes, which they 
are not unlike in form, we shall have, at all ereuta, a plausible solu- 
tion of the matter. 

In the Albanian language, the goveming^ noun, if masculine, re- 
gularly subjoins i, but if feminine, e, which are in fact a demonstra- 
tive pronoun of the third person. Similar to this is the iza/et con- 
struction of the Persians, where an t, written in certain cases, but 
mare generally in unpointed texts only perceptible in the pronun- 
ciation, is subjoined to the governing noun : dost-i puser, the friend 
of the boy ; pvser-l dost, the boy of the friend. Pott in his re- 
marks on the fielfichi language ingeniously suggests, that this syl- 
lable is in fact a relative pronoun, cognate with the Sanscrit yd. 
Supposing this to be the case, it would be exactly analogous to the 
Semitic constructions with the relative prefix, but would differ in 
the order of its arrangement from the Sanscrit, assuming the latter 
to include the relative in the termination of the genitive. 

According to Lassen, the same formation of the genitive occurs 
in Pehlevi ; kap-i-Fars, mountain qf Persia ; it is also employed 
as a connective between the substantive and the qualifying adjec- 
tive : andamai i ruskan, the bright atmosphere. Respecting these 
constructions, Lassen observes, " I believe that this is in both cases 
to be explained from the relative yi [yi] for^a [ya]. Constructions 
in Zend like gSum jim Sufflido sajanem = regionem quam Sughdae 
aitum ; pHthrem jat AvtrvataspaM = filium quod (quera) Aurvataspis, 
in which the relative denotes the connexion of a qualifying word 
with a preceding noun, lead to this assumption." "ITiis Zend con- 
struction is remarkable for ita similarity to the analytic forms em-< 
ployed in Semitic. 

The above is only a small part of the evidence which might be 
adduced in support of the assunied connection between the termi- 
nation or prefixed sign of the genitive case and the relative, or occa- 
sionally, the interrogative or demonstrative pronoun. Even lan- 
gua,ges which have no distinct relative, but express it synthetically, 
help to confirm the theory ; as for instance, in Basque the relative 
postfix is an, and a common termination of the genitive ea. Similar 
phfenomena are presented by several American languages, if the 
analyses in Adelung'a • Mithridates' are to be relied on. 

In conclusion we may briefly observe, that the object of all the 
different forms of the genitive case is to establish the same sort of 
connexion between teords, that the relative does between clauses -, 
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namely, to ehow that one of tbem may hejiredicatedafthe other; thus 
serving as a kind of logical copula. It is in fact of the very essence of 
liumaii intellect to perceive the relntionE gf thin^, and of human 
language to enunciate them ; and if we could not refer those rela- 
tions to their proper subjects aud objects, we should not be able to 
make our ideas intelligible. The particular point which we have 
teen discussing ia still open to further investigation ; since tnany of 
the phtenomena connected witb it have not even been adverted to. 
Could the view we have taken of it be finally established, it would 
lead to the jiteamnptlonthat Schlegel's theorv of the non- significance 
of grammatical inflexions must be radically unfound, since it is clear 
that if one termination be originally significant, all others may be 
equally so ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the languages of the 
'Indo-European class, which Schlegel had ijrincipally in view, are 
organized throughout on the same general system. Arguing 3 /jrion, 
it seems more rational to jiresume that the human mind would em- 
ploy means obviously adajjted to a definite end, than that it would 
be guided by blind chance or mere caprice in its operations. It 
would also, be diSicutt to give a plausible reason why the barbarous 
Finns, Tartars, and similar tribes should express logical and gram- 
matical relations by significant postfixes, and that the most culti- 
vated and iutellectual races in the world should employ mere jargon 
for the ^ame purpose. Such theories appear too nearly related to 
the exploded doctrine of occult causes in natural phUoaophy; and If 
they are to be admitted, they ought at all events to be more satis- 
factorily proved than has hitherto been done. 

A few select examples of the principal constructions alluded to 
in the preceding inquiry are here subjoined. 

Hebrew, Asher. Relative ; ssher lo hayyam, cujua est mare ; lit. 
who to him [is] the sea. 

Sign of Genitive ; haggibborim askt^ le-David, the ■waniorB 
of David. 
Contracted form, sh. She-IA, of me ; lit. which to me. 

mittatho sAc-Ie Shelomo, the coach of Solomon ; lit. the couch 
of him, who, or which, to Solomon. 
Chaldee, dL Rel. : di medar-Aon, whose habitation ; lit. who habita- 
tion of them. 

Gen. : nehar ii nur, river of fire. 
Syriac, d. Rel. : rf-bar David, who [was] the son of David. 
Gen. : cthobo d-musiqi, book of music, 

— br-^ df'Chakim, the son of Hakim ; lit. bod of him who 

Hakim. 
Samaritan, d. Rel. ■ cul (/-ramach. all which creepeth. 

Gen. r baraha rf-Pharan, the wilderness of Pharan. 
Ethiopic, za, enta, Uel. ; wald ra-rakab-o, the son who found him. 
enta atmaq-o, [she] who baptized Hra. 

Gen. : Mazmor za Dawith, paalm of David. 

— Anqatz enta eamay, the gate of heaven. 
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Amharic, ya, Kel. and Gen.; ycinabaTajfA-Heli leclsli, who was the 

son qifHeli. 
Vulgar Arabic, dsa*, dse. Gen. : el sifr dte 'I kitab, the volume of 
the book- 

The Berber forma are so pecuHnr, and witlial so important, that 
they appear to deserve a more detailed examination. Ihe first thing 
which strikes us is the variety of forms, greatly exceeding that of 
any other Semitic dialect. Some of these are evidently compound, 
others abbreviated, and some apparently mere dialectical variations. 
It is difficult to determine the original forms with certainty ; but as 
far as may be judged from a comparison of the cognate dialects, the 
following appears to be nn approximation to the real state of the 
case. There is one set of forma consisting of a consonant followed 
by a simple vowel r wa ; tfia or ta, gha or ya ; na ; da or dsa ; ka ; 
or of a consonant preceded by a vowel : aw ; ath ; affh or ay ; aa ; 
al ; ads or ad ; ak. 

These are sometimes combined iuto such forms as awtvi ; aght or 
ttyilf ', akka; anni ; wayyii aayyi; winna; widsa ; Ktdsak ; anwa ; 
anta; natta, uyawmi ; or abbreviated into the simple prefixes: w, u; 
ds ai d ; ffh or y ; m k. 

In their primitive acceptation, they appear for the most part, if 
not altogether, to have been demonstralives ; but they are also exten- 
aively employed in the following capacities : 1. personal pronouns; 
2. relatives and interrogative? ; 3. particles, especialiy prepositions 
and Conjunctions ; 4. genitival pretixes ( 3. formativea of verbs and 
abstract nouns. To enter into all the details of the above divisions 
would amount to an analysis of the entire structure of the Semitic 
languages, on which, it is believed, they are calculated to throw con- 
Biderable light. It may be sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe that the shorter forms an, am, al, ay, aw, ghi or yi, ni, n, w, 
u, are preferred as signs of the genitive case ; being at the same time 
occasionally used as relatives, though not so frequently as the longer 
forms. A few examples may suffice for the present. 
Relative, wi ikhza Kabbi, whom God cursed. 

ur Oil w-araykishnan, there is not [any] who enters. 
Genitive, akadum aw warghaz, the face of the man. 

Tlie form most commonly employed is an (relative and demon- 
strative anni), especially with Biibstantivea and pronominal suffixes, 
baba, father : gen. a»-baba. 
thakli, female slave ; g^n> cfd-.thakli. 
OR-nagh, of us. 
an- wan, of you. 
aii-san, of them. 

Sometimes, as in Aramaic, the pronominal sufiix is also ioierted : e.gr, 
ammi-s a»-baba, son of the father ; 
lit. son cf him — who father. 

* The Mme clement spptan tu be included in the relative pronoun elledsi, ^. d. 
ihfr— who. Dsa is eIio mid to be ubecI aia relatise hy the Tajjite Arabi. 
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£:Kamples of the remaining fonns, too numerous tQ be here tpe- 
cilied, will be found in Newman's Grammar, and Venture's Frencli 
and Berber Dictionary', lately published by the Societ€ de Geogra- 
phic at Paris, 

Galla, kan. Rel. : eni kan duUu, be that CDmci. 

kan Judaia bosonati, in the wilderness of Judea. 



Gen. 

Yoruba, ti. 
Gen. 



Rel, : ille ^i mo wo, the house which I pulled down^ 
; iile ti babba, houae of father. 

Malagassjf, nt/. Demonstr, and gen. : ny mpanjaky ny Jioay, tho 
king of the Jews. 

Hawaiian, tta. [Pronaun of third person, he, i7.} 
Gen. : parau na te Atua, the word of God. 

Sanscrit, ya. [Relative.] Gen. : vrikaa-ya, of a wolf. 

ktt'S. [Interro^tive.] Gen,: asma-Affm, of ua. [Compwe 
the possessive forma^ — mama/r(i, meus; tavaAcr. tuus ; 
asmaAff (in the Vedas), noster.] 

Hindostani. Gen. masc. form, Kuda-ia betil, son of God. 
Gen. fem. form, Yisu-Ai ma, mother of Jmub. 

Guzerati, no. [Pali demonstr. na f] 

Gen. : chokara-JtcJ, of a boy. Fcm. : Yisujii ma, mother of 
Jesus. 
Punjabi, da, [Zend, demonstr. da ?] 

Gen.: kavi-rfii, of a poet. Fem.: Yi&udf raata, mother of 
Jesus. [Compare the Push tii genitival/ire^T, da-badishah, 
of a king, &c., and the demonstrative pronoun da saray, 
this man.] 
In other dialects we find cho, chi, Jo, Ji, as terminations of the ge- 
nitives. These may be probably regarded as modifications of the 
Sanscrit interrogative and relative pronouns, ka-s, ya. Jd,je, are 
relatives in Haroti, GuzemtT, and it is believed also in other dialects, 

Persian, Pehlevi, Beluchi, i. Gen. i kup-i-Fars, mountain of Persia. 

Albanian, e. e. [Definite article, the."] 

Gen. '. Pirri i Abrahamit, eon of Abraham. Fem, ; emma e 
Jesuit, mother of Jesus, 

The Manchu post&xed relative ningge, ngffe, of which jingge is a 
collateral form, has a •variety of functions, serving, inter alia, to form 
— I. Participles, active and passive : arsLch.a.-ngge = i ypdi^cfs and r« 
ypafofierot'. 2. Possessive adjectives, often resolvable into a ge- 
nitive : niyalma-i-ffijjK?, human, q. rf. characteristic of man- 3, Poa- 
aesaive pronouns: minl-nyge, mine, q. d. quod mei (est). This is 
with great probability identified by Schott with the Turco- Tartarian 
and Finnish forma of the genitive. 
Uighur, Jaghatai, &c., niag, aX-ning, of a horse, 
Oamanli, vti, nun : adem-un, of a man -, cheshmeh-»iiii, of a fountain. 
Finnish, Lappish, &c., n, en i cala-ii. of a fish ; kabmak-e», of a boat. 
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Hangaxiaa, nek, en* : ^'tenger-seA, of or to the aea ; &-hegy-eN-t»], 
on the other side of the mountain. 

' The hypothesis of Bopp, that the possessive terminations of Indo- 
European adjectives, numerals, &c., and the formatives of many 
abstract nouns were originally pronouns, seems to derive some sup- 
port from the following analytic constructions in Semitic, 

Syriac, ruck, spirit, d-ruch [lit. which spirit = vyevfiartnos]. 

Cardinals : tren. 2 ; tloth, 3. 

Ordinals : da'tren, second; cfa-tloth, third. [Compare Sanscr. 
dwitiya, tritiya, &c.] 

Ethiopic, tzarq, rag; za-tzarq, ragged: lamtz, leprosy; ;!ra-lamtz, 
leprosus : Maryam, Mary ; za-Maryam, Marianus. 
Cardinal: selus, three. 
Ordinal : menbaka za-selus, lectio ferise tertise. 

* The variety of functions exercised by the element na and its modification* iu 
languages of almost every part of the world is not a little remarkable. Compare 
New. Zeal, nana, Lazian nam =• qui ; Gael, nan, nam, plur. gen. article ; Sanscr. 
nam, termination of gen. plur. ; Pali and Armenian na s> hie, iste, &c. Other ex- 
amples have been already given. All these significations may be referred to the 
simple demonstrative pronoun as the radix. 
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Two papers were then read : — 

1. " Notices of English Etymology i" — Continued. By Hen sleigh 
Wedgwood, Esq. 

Backoammos. — The word bak. in the sense of a wide open veesel, 
is very widely spread. We find it in Dutch, signifying a trough of 
any kind. In French, Bt ferrtf-boat. In Italian we have the dimi- 
nutive bacino, a basin. With us, a back \s the large wooden tun 
used by brewers. In Danish, bakke, a tray; bakks-bord, a tray- 
shaped hoard (Molbech). Hence bakke^bord-gammen, or bakke^ 
gammen, would signify the game of the tray, or tray-shaped board, 
an exact description of backgammon, although the writer is not 
aware whether the game is actually known by that name in Danish. 

To Busk. Boun. — The primitive meaning of the Icelandic verb 
at bua seems to have been to bead, in the sense in which that word it 
used in such expressions as " to bend one's steps any whither," " to 
bend the cannon against the enemy," viz. to exert power over aa 
object to a definite end, to give it » certain direction — hence to pre- 
pare, to dress, to clothe. 

It may be remarked that the Latin para must have had the same 
original moaning, aa appears from the compounds separo, to push 
things apart, to give each their own direction; compare, to bring 
things together. 

An example of the primitive meaning may be found in the ex- 
pression "at bua sig," to betake oneself ;—" Epter tlietta fiyr yiy 
Jarl sem skyridilegast or latidi," Afttr that the earl betakes himself 
with all haste out of the land. " Haralldur kongur biat au.stur um 
Eythascog," Harold the king aeli out eastwards through the fore&t 
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i>f Eida. Coni))are this willi the meaning of Imsk in such cases as 
the following : — 

Many of the Danes privily were left, 

And bulked westwards for to robbe eft. — R. Brunne in Jam. 

They betook themaelvea westward. 

Now it is admitted that the reciprocal form of the Icelandic verb 
in ^i, at buast, is a contraction for at bua si^, and must, like imasc, 
Jittsc, in the For SkirniSj barsc in Heimskringla, at one time have 
Bounded at buasc, leading ua immediately to our equivalent, to hu^k. 

We thus see the connexion between bmfi and boun, with which 
it IB ao frequently joined in our old ballad verse : — 

They bin feed & made tlieui boutt, 

Nas tliere no long ahade. — Sir Tristrem in Jam. 

Now boun is admitted to be merely the Icelandic participle of bua, 
btiinn, prepared, addressed to a certain end, from whence the verb 
to boiifi, to make ready, to address oneself ; the regular participle of 
which, banned, is still in lise, although somewhat disguised in form : 
" bound for London or New Vork," t. e. addressed, set in motion 
thitherward. 

Pedigree. — Fromlcel. Fedgar, father and son collectively ; Long- 
fedgar, ancestors ; Lang^fedga-tul, an enumeration of ancestors — =a 
pedigree. 

Wantow. — We are led to the true derivation by the ancient 
spelling wantoxetn. 

I wedded a wife welt waulowen of manners. — P. P. 

It seems to he the precise equivalent of the German angesagen, 
ill-trained, ill-mannered, lewd, from the negative particle wan, cor- 
responding to the German i^n (of which we see examples in the Old- 
Eng. wan-hopet despair; Ang,-Sas. wan-hafa, poor; wan-scrydd, 
ill-clothed ; Dutch wmivoeglyk, unbecoming:, and many others), and 
getogen, educated, firom leon, to draw or lead, identical with the 
German sieheit, 

KicKRHAWs. — Niceties; dishes suited to tempt the palate rather 
than for the Eolid Butisfaction of hunger. 

Certainly not from quelque- chose, but perhaps the Dutch may 
ajford us a more probable etymology ; for although at the present 
day the importation of a word from that source would he extremely 
unusual, yet it must he remembered that for a long period of oar 
history the intercourse with the Low Countries was much more ex^ 
tensive. Now we find in Dutch, from kiesen, to choose, kies, kiesch, 
nice in eating ; kies-kawen, to eat in a piddling, picking-and-choosing 
manner, — a word which might easily be corrupted into our ktckshaw. 

To Buawisn. — Fr. brunir ; derived, even by Ihre, from brun, brown, 
on the supposition that the denomination may have talten its rise at 
a period when arms were made of brass instead of iron. But brown 
would be as improper a designation of the colour of polished brass, 
as iron, and almost universally implies dullness or absence of polish 
as well as mere colour. 

The truth seems to l>e, Chat instead of deriving the Icel. and Swed. 
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hryita, to sharpen (whence bryn^ten, a wheUtone), from the eigniti- 
cation oi polishing, we ought to consider the two ideas as related in 
the opposite order. In barharous times the most obvious example 
of polished metal would he a newly-aharpeoed weapon, and from 
thence the designation might easily be traosferred to the polishing 
of metallic; surfiices in general. 

Now bryna, m the sen^e of sharp^mny or cfivinp an ed^e to an im- 
pleraent. might moat naturally be derived from the Icel. bnjni, Dan. 
bryne, an edge, in the same way that eggia (which like bryna is used, 
Urst in the sense of eharpetiing, and secondarily of exhorting] ia 
from egg, an edge. 

BoNPiRB. — The guesses usually hazarded ofboon.fre, quoai Fr, Ao»- 
/eu, or barl-fire from btel, a. fnneral-jiile, will not hold water for a mo- 
ment. We find however in Danish the word btiun, a beacon (probably 
identical with the '6re-bome or beekne* of the Promptorium ParvTi- 
loram), and there caunot be an object from whence the designation 
of a bon-jire ("a fire voluntarily kindled as a. token," aa the word is 
explained by Richardson) might more naturally he drawn than a 
beacon-fire. It is probably from this source that the towns of Baa- 
bury and Banstead derive their nvkmes, which would thus lie etiui- 
valent to Beacon-town and Beaeon-place. There is close to Banstead 
a field containing a tuinulus, still called the Beacon-field ; and near 
Banbury a high conical hill called Crouch-hill, where the crotick or 
cross may probably have been erected on the site of the ancient 
beacon. 

Seldom. — Icel. sialdan. Germ, selien, quasi sialf-dann. selh-getan, 
made after its own fashion, singular, and hence (what is a less de- 
gree of singularity) rare. 

Many examples of a' 'jectives formed on the same termination may 
be Seen in Ihre and Schmeller, under the heads Dann, and Tan, Getan 
respectively, from whence we may cite Swed. stt-iinnn, Icel. sod- 
dan, Ang.-Sax. so-^an, ^ayavian sogetun, iiog'tan, sotan, sotian,si}/fes, 
so-formedj such ; as showing the sanie degradation from the long 
accented tan, into an unaccented ien. 

If the Scotch sei/idill, sei/tdle, seldom, be (as there is little doubl) 
tlie equivalent of the Swed. sina-ledes, after its own fashion, from 
gin, SUMS, and led, via, it would he a strong corroboration of the fore- 
going explanation of Seldom. 

With respect to the word selb itself, it ia suggested by Grimm 
that it may be resolved into ^stk'Uba, from hiban, to remain, that 
which remains in itself; but may not the second element consist of 
the word leib, body ; as we find in Old Fr. the expression ses cars 
in the sense of hJm-self ? — 

Et il sen com ira avec vos en la terre de Baljiltiine. — VillEliartlouiu, 46. 

Butter. — W^e find in Sclimeller (Baierisches Wort.) butlfrn, but- 
tela, to shflke backwards and forwards, to boulh com. Bnlter-glasa, 
a ribbed glass for shaking U]j salad sauce. Battel trtib, thick from 
shaking. Butti'r-schmah, butter, i. e. grease produced by shaking 
backwards and forwards, by churning, as distinguijshed from geiassene- 
schiaalz, grease that forma by merely standiiig, 
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Cci!)i3ii. — leel. fc^s or k6s, geit. kasar, a heap of moist tilings rb 
fish, flesh, or the like. Hence kasa, to put such things in a heap in 
order to turn nmcid, a process adopted in Iceland with rcsjicct to the 
fieah of f>ea]s {huvkalvekiod ', Haldorsen), too coarse to lie eatable 
fieah. Ktesir, incaseatus, having been subjected to this process; 
knsadf, subaeidua, " veterJa oasei sapore," say8 the Icelandic lexico- 
graplier, who was doubtless acquainted with the t«»te of victuals so 
treated. 

It is remnrljable that cheese itself is known by a totally different 
name, osl ; but the uae of the •word kttsir, rennet, ehowa their know- 
ledge of the identity of the change taking place in cheese and in 
victuals treated in this unsavoury manner. 

FoQ- — ITie primitive sense uf verba formed on the syllahle^^A seems 
to consist in rapid vnriable movement, Ficftra. /t^Ara (Schraeller), 
to make sliort alternating movements. So fyke, fidge, ^c.—fi<igH, 
Eng.. nearly in the same sense. Fical, Ang.-Sajt., fickle, variable. 
Fiuka, Icel., to be carried about with the wind. Fok, light things 
so blown fibout. Fiadra-fok, & flight of feathers. Dan.^^e, to blow 
about ; fog, that which is blown about ; snee-fog, a snow-storm. 

It appears then that the primitive meaning of our Englijjii /off 
consists in a reference to the drifting of the mist with the wind, 
just as we have rack or wrack, thin driving clouds, from reka, Icel,, 
to drive ; and it is probably the exemplification of the same phseno- 
menon in another subject that has given the name of Fog in some 
counties to the long dead grass of the preceding summer that remnina 
over the winter, blowing backwards and forwards with the wind. 

Badgbr. — A ccrn-dealer; one who huya up corn in the market for 
the purpose of selling again ; as well as the quadruped Meles inxtii. 
Now we have in French bladier. a corn-dealer, the diminutive of which, 
according to the analogy of 6/oi'er, blairin, i/<*rf>, would be blaircau,thc 
designation of the quadruped ' badger' in the same language, which 
would thus appear to signify a tittle corn-dealer; and the designations 
both in French and English would seem to point to some supposition 
respecting the habits of that animal, with which the general spread 
of cultivation has made us little familiar. But, further, it is probable 
that the English term is actually derived from the French bladier, 
the corrupt pronunciation of which, in analogy with soldier, solger, 
sodger, would be bladger ; and though the otnissioii of the t is rather 
an unusual change, yet instances may be given of synonyms differ- 
ing only in the insertion or omission of an I after an initial 6 or p. 
Thus we hnve hoUh and hlolrh (Dutch bo($en and bluisen), with 
nearly the same meanings ; Dutch baffen or blaffen, to bark ; paveien 
and plaveien, to pave ; patt^'a and plattj/'n, a skait or patten. The 
English speak comj)ared with the German sprechen is nearly ana- 
logous. 



2. " The Lapp and Finn tongues not unconnected with the Indo- 
European family." By T. Hewitt Key, Esq. 

Tlie aggregate of languages included in the so-called Indo-Tcu- 
tonic fumily is gradually Rbsorbing within its sphere more and more 



of those once deemed altogether foretgn to it. No one now doubts 
the close ftfiinity of the Celtic dialects to this family, and there 
seems good reaeoa for the opinion that ini'eatigation alone ia requi- 
site to demonstrate that yet other tongues are fundamentally of the 
same origin. The object of the present paper is to establish the 
claim of the Lapp and Finn languag'ea to admission into the faraity, 
*and so to prove that the Tatar tongues, of which these are acknow- 
ledged to be a portion, are not justly set apart as altogether distinct . 
from the great stock of languages which extend from the Ganges to 
the extremity of western Europe. 

Iq the comparison of languages, relationship may be proved on 
the one hand by a similarity between the vocabularies ; on the other 
by a similarity of what are called grammatical infiexions. But of 
these two tests the latter is by far the safer. The influence of con- 
quest and the intercourse of commerce may be the means of intro- 
ducing many new terms from one country to another, so as to 
produce the appearance of an affinity, when in fact that appearance 
beionga only to the surface, whereas the terminal syllables, which 
constitute the essential part of grammar, defy the dictadans of con- 
querors, and perhaps never perish altogether but with the language 
itself. Becondly, in the Tocabularies, the most trustworthy guidea 
are the pronouns and numerals, and for the very same reason. But 
in truth, if a similarity in these respects he estahlished between twg 
tongues, it will, perhaps, always be found, that there is likewise a 
decided affinity in a considerable portion of the general vocabnlarieB, 
In all these iuTestigations however, the candid and Lntelligent ex- 
plorer must remember that accident alone will account for eom? 
reeemblaacee, seeing that languages contain so vast a. number of 
objects to be compared. With this necessary caution, in a field of 
inquiry where much mischief and discredit has been caused by hasty 
inquiries and inductions, the attention of philologists is requested to 
the following evidence, as regards the languages of Finland and 
Lapland, \\hich the present writer has deduced from the two gram- 
mars whose titles are given*, selecting these, because being written 
in Latin, they will be more generally intelligible to Englishmen than 
later and more complete grammars in Danish and Swedish. 

A. LappTokgub. 

The personal endings of the verb happen to eihibit a fuller deve- 
lopment in the past tense than in the present, and therefore, brevity 
being an object, the former alone are here given. The essential 
part of the verb which signilies 'to change' is molso (Fiellstrom, 
p, 66), and the addition of an i constitutes the past tense, whose 
peisons are as follow (p. 67) : — 

S. 1, molsoib. D. 1. roolsoinien. P. 1. molaoirne. 

2. molsoi. 2, molsoiten. 2. molsoite. 

3, molsoi. xt. molsoikan. 3. molsoin. 



* ' Gramniatica Lappooica,' by Fiellitrom, Stockholm 1T3B. 
Fennica," by Vbatl, Abo 1733. 
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The close connexion of the consonants b and m is well-known ; 
and the German dative in m, aa contrasted with the Latin in bi, ex- 
hibits an acknowledged interchange of these letters in a grammatical 
suffix ; but in the present instance we need not look beyond the 
limits of Lapland for what we want, as the eoutbem dialect of Lap' 
land gives us molaoim in lieu of motsoib (p. 57). 

The second and third person have lost all trace of personal siif* 
fixes, the obscurity which might thus be created beiag removed by 
the now universal practice of prefixing the personal pronouns, as in 
tbe other languages of modem Europe. In the dual these suffixes 
appear to the greatest advantage, and no one can foil to recognise 
in molsoi-men and mohoi-ien a similarity to the Greek suffixes of 
rviTTOfiev and Tvirreroy. The sole difficulty is, that the former of 
these two words is the property of the Greek plural, and not of the 
dual. To the present writer this is no unwelcome opposition, for he 
lias elsewhere, long before he opened a Lapp grammar, put forward 
the doctrine that dual and plural suffixes are mere dialectic varieties 
of each other, often differing solely rti the fact that the one has pre- 
ferred a final n, the other a final s, both of which are ordinary 
eoffixes of plurality, and probably are themselves intimately related, 
as Co two letters are more liable: to interchange. At other times the 
final consoaant which denotes plurality (probably the s rather than, 
the n), has been altogether discarded. 'XTims the Latin language has 
fcribitis in the indicative and scribite in the imperative, where the di» 
Btinctionhas been created altogether by an accident, for the imperative 
also must once have added the final consonant to denote the plural of 
the second person. Ilie dual and plural therefore of the Lapp verb 
must be considered to be in origin but one, the plural having lost a 
letter which the dual has had the better fortune to retain. 

Turning from the verbal inflexions to the personal pronouns in 
their independent form, we find (at p. 32) — 

N. mon, T. todn, thou, soden, he. 

G. mo, of me. to, of thee, so, of him. 

in which again the initial elements bear a close similarity to those 
existing in the classical languages. Evidence of the same kind is 
to be seen in a peculiar conetmction 'i^ith the possessive pronouns, 
which are attached as affixes to nouns (pp. 30, 21] : — 

parne, son ; parnam, my son. 

nipe, knife ; mpat, thy knife. 

Qya, grandfather ; eijahs, his grandfather. 

And here the mere nouns it is difficult to pass by without susipecting 
a possibility of connexion between them severally and the Scotch 
bairn, the English knife, and the Latin avo or Fr. diminutive aitul. 

But to return to the verb. The gerundial form is maho.man 
(p. 58), and the imperfect participle is molso-men (p. 67): here 
again there is enough to remind one both of the old Greek infinitive 
tfiptemen and the participle iuplomenos. The latter, it is true, is 
commonly used with a passive sense, but there is strong ground for 
believing that all participles in origin belong to the active Toiee. In 
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the third place, attention maj he directed to the formation of the 
Lapp passive. This, says our author^ is made by adding to the 
active voice one invEtriable Byll»hle, "whose longest forna ia tojwa or 
sojwa (p. 63 he.), but thiei is reduced to to/w or sojw, and even to 
tpu or sou (p. 65 &c.). Now in the languages within the Indo- 
Teutonic range, perhaps it would be safe to add without exception, 
the only theory yet propounded teaches us that the passive ia formed 
precisely in the same way, viz. the addition of a syllable denoting 
generally ' self.' Nor is it merely in the general principle of the 
paasive formation that the agreement emsts, for the Greek pronoun 
of this Ei^iBoation has for its e&sential portion er^f , and the Latin 
has stt {sui, suus), both bearing a marked resemblance to the Lapp 

Of the pronoun!, those called personal and possessive have been 
considered. Bt;gides these, we have something like the form we 
might hope to find (p. 41) in the interrogative ^d and gu, N. gu-tt, 
and also in the relative jue, N. Jue-k, and to these may be added 
daa, this. 

Among the numerals too (p. 30, to say nothing of ackt, one, 
which is not unlike the Sanscrit) we have a .startling similarity in 
the two forms for ' ten,' viz. tsecke compared with Seva or decern, 
and iacke, which reminds one of the Lithuanian lika, which enters 
into the compound terms of that language from ' eleven' onwards 
to ' nineteen.* The appearance oi Iacke indeed seems to remove the 
only objection that can be made to Bopp's explanation of the terms 
'eleven' and 'twelve/ when he makes the part, leven a dialectic 
variety of decern instead of a participle from to leave. 

But perhaps the most extraoTdinary resemblance to a formation 
of the Indo-'reutonic family exists in the superlative (p. 22) — 

anek short, knekumus shortest : 
and what adds to the interest, the Lapp furnishes an explanation of 
this form which appears to be wanting elsewhere. It is a well- 
supported theory that superlatives are commonly formed through 
tthe comparative, much as the French meilleur, better, with the addi- 
ction of an article becomes le meilleur, the best. The form of the 
Gothic superlative, and that one of the Greek language which ends 
in (crrot, clearly admit of a formation on this principle; but whence 
the Latin superlative, such as postumus, optumus } In the Lapp com- 
parative the explanation appears to present itself:^ — 

anek short, anekub shorter, anekumus shortest. 

.It haa already been seen in the first person of the indicative that 
'the Lapps readily interchange a final b and final m, so that attekub 
is fairly a mean between the positive and the superlative. It may 
be perhaps worth while to observe that the Lapp agrees with the 
rest of the Indo-Teutonic languages in forming comparattyes and 
Euperlativea from prepositions. 

The case-endinga of nouns (p. 13), together with points of differ- 
ence, have their points of resemblance also ; and these so decided 
that they osta. scarcely he the result of accident. 
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The termuiatian of the accusative is m or h, one more insUnce of 
the interchang-e before noticed. The suffix of the dative appeara in 
two shapes, s and i. the latter of which agrees with the clasaieal 
toagues. And even in the genitival sufilx en, we have a teTnuaation 
far from unknown to the philologer. That a auffix commonly ap- 
pearing aa « «hould alao take the form a, ia d. priori probable from 
the convertibility between these consonants ; and in fact it is vir< 
tually Been in those plural genitives of the Sanacrit which end in 
nam, for the last two letters am serve only aa the symbol of plii- 
rality, os they do in other parts of the IJanscrit noun. But the 
(Jerman also haa its genitives in en ia those words which are formed 
bj- the union of two nouna, where an en is interposed, aa kirchrrt' 
dieb, mandenitcht, kasenlaffer, for thia affix cannot here denote plu- 
rality ; and its genitival power ia confirmed hy such forms as rinds- 
blase, finder blass, landsknecht. 

To what has been etated it may be added, that other suffixes and 
prefixes also may be produced which support the same doctrine of 
affinity. Thus the Greek and Latin languages have their adjectives 
in tKot and icus, or striiciii^ off the nominatival ending, in iso ; and 
the German has adjectives of a similar termination both in form 
and power, viz. i^, whence our English adjectives in y. Now the 
Lapp grammar (p, 25) places before us — 

dackte bone, dacletek bony. 
tiar/we horn, tiar/wek homy. 

So again there is a negative prefix of adjectives perfectly parallel 
to the Swedish, viz. a (p. 28), Indeed some have inferred from 
tliis very similarity, that it has been, in recent times, borrowed 
from the Swedish , but such a prefix seems to be an almost essential 
element of any language, and therefore not likely to be a recent 
importation from abroad. Nay, even in the ordinary negatives of 
the Swedish and Lap]) tongues a similar resemblance prevails. The 
Swedish negative is trie, and the Lapp is commonly said to be re- 
presented by the vowel i alone (p. 69), but in the conjugation of the 
verb with a negative (p. 70) the letters ffg are frequently attaching 
themaelves to this i, if a vowel follow ; so that we are justified in 
holding i^g to be the fuller form of the negative. 

It may perhaps be fitting to observe, that Bopp's theory of the 
Greek past tenses in «, ertBea, erui^o, remf a, creru^ea, being formed 
by the addition of the particle called a privative (the idea of past, 
according to him, being a negation of the present), seems confirmed 
to some extent by the fact that the Lappa attach an *, which, as has 
been just said, is their ordinary negative, in the same way to form 
their past tenses. 

B. Finn L.\ngiiage, 

Much that has been said of the Lapp has its couatecpart in the 
Fmn. 

The present of the v^rb maxa, loosen, is the following {p. 80) : 
wontn, maxnt. maxaa ; maxamme, moTatte, mtijattat. Here the first 
person, la imitation of the Greek ervirrat'', has substituted a finid n for 
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H linal »i, and the second person has the true suffix / of the second 
persGii, which is sten in the La.tiu protiuun tu, and in tliB Euffixes of 
the Latin ama-iis, amavis-ti, amnvis-tis, as well as in the English 
art, wert, shall, &c. The first and second persons of the plural have 
a. marked resemhlance to tlie cla£sical tongues. The gerund again 
resembles the Greek infinitives, for it has two farms, maxn-'m and 
maxa-mahan (p. 83), seiera-lty corresponding to run-ret >- and Tynre/jei'. 
Thenj as regards the personal pronouns, if we separate from the 
plural those pafts which evidently denote case and numhcr (p. 52 
&c.), we arrive at the following form for the difl'erent persons — 

me, ie, ks\ 
and the last is proved to be a corruption of *f, first by the habit of 
thia language Uke the Greek to substitute A for £. For instance, 
the nouns itskras*, kirwes, caunk, form the genitives uiierahnn, klr- 
vjehtTH, caatiihl/i; in which, by the way, the assimilfitjon of the voweb 
in the suffix to the vowel in the base deserves attentiouj and it ia 
only a single instance of a principle wMch characterises this language 
generally. But there is another proof that he is a corruption of se, 
and that is. that the singular actually hap an s, viz. se (p. 52). 

But to proceed : the essential portion of the simple demonstrative 
pronoun signifying ' this,' is f« or lai ; that is, a word altogether 
identical with the Greek. 

Again, if the interrogative or relative he in like manner divested 
of its suffixes for case and number, we have before us the syllable 
cu (p. 54), the very form of tlie Latin relative in cuius, eui, atm, &c. 
And this word at times fippeara as Henf, reminding one of the v at 
the end of the Greek inteixogative Tif-oi rn'-a, which is admitted 
to be closely related to the Latin guis, hut differs from it in the sole 
point of a.ssuming a v. 

Other forms of the demonstrative are tama and se (p. 52), which 
desen'e attention for the fact that in the plural they exchange the 
initial t or s for an n, thus agreeing with the Pidi (Bopp's V. G.), and 
also justifying that theory which makes the Latin nam, nvm, and the 
German nof A of pronominal origin. Nor ia it to be neglected, that 
se ia in agi'cement with the use of the Greek trtj/iffwi' for Ti;/jef)oi' and 
our own adverb so and adjective such, which have also substituted 
an » for C. 

I'he word uier of the Latin can be demonstrated to have been 
once possessed of an initial c, so as to have been culer, the exact re- 
jH-esentative of the Herodotean ewrepot, and formed by adding to the 
relative the termination of a comparative, which is the appropriate 
sufSx, because the very idea connected with it is a limitation to two 
objects. Now the Finn form which represents uler in meaning is 
cumpi (p. 48), and the Finn compai"ative ends in mpi (p. 29), as — 

mnsta black, musCempi blacker. 
Deduct then the termination which belongs to tbe comparative, and 
we have left the syllable at aa in vier, i, e. cuter itself. 

• Compare iht Graek yevoj^ gen. yetiEOi, for yfveffo*. 

f Thiii form ivitl be ivelconie lo {liose who Would dcdiiri? (lie rpInUvcimJ nhicle 
(torn a ittnontiriitivc pranoun, and that again frum a verb titn, sigiiilying ' look.' 
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Among the numerais (p. 39) we have aeverd strilcing similarities. 
In the first place, the term for 100 is precisely, letter for letter, the 
SaDscrlt, viz. sola ; and the word for 1000, (what, is evidently formed 
therefrom on the same analogy by which a German deduces his 
tusund from hund, the essential portion of hundert and hundred, lliat 
these four letters really constitute the main element of the German 
and English words is commonly admitted, and is confirmed by the 
relation between the EngUsh words hate and hatred. Between the 
formation af the Finn iuhat from sate, nnd the German tusund from 
hand, there is the slight discrepancy, that while they both adopt the 
very familiar interchange of s and h, the Finn maintains the sibilant 
in the s^horter, the German in the longer form. 

But there is y^t another trace of a clasaical numeral. The otdi- 
nary word in Finn for ' ten' is kammen, but the form dexan is also 
found in the composition of the numerals, in such a manner that 
little doubt can exitt about its power. In the series of cardinal na- 
mexals, occur yxi one, caxi two, cahdexan eight, and yhdtxan nine, 
where it seems tolerably evident that the two larger numerals are 
formed by subtraction, 8^ 10 — 2, 9 = 10 — 1, precisely as in the 
Roman symbols IIX, IX. The Lapp numerals (p. 29) confirm this 
view, beitig — ack-t one, qtaeck-i two. kackize eight, aktze nine, and 
tzecke ten. Indeed the same principle of formation is traceable in 
other Tatar languages, as the Aino* or Kurile: syhnap one, diqik 
two, duhpyhs eight, syhniihpifhs nine, and upyhs ten. 

The sufliies by which distributives (p. 40) are formed in Finn 
bear evidence of a similar character, as they take the suffix in, thus 
agreeing with the Latin bini, centeni, &c. A still more striking 
agreement exists in the formation of diminutives from verbs: a», 
tasken dimitto, iaskekn paulatim diraitto (pp. 60, 61). Compare 
herewith such Latin verbs as atabuho, and such German as wandel-n, 
to say nothing of the marked resemblance of form in the roots of 
the Finn lasken and the German lasstn. 

As regards the vocabulary, a grammar is not the proper quarter in 
which search should be made for identity of forms, and it is not in- 
tended in the present paper to deal with the evidence of dictionariee. 
Still, even in the limited number of words which accident throws in 
one's way within the few pages of Vhael's grammar, there are maar 
that deserve attention ; nor need any allowance be made for the 
temptation to a philologer of selecting as his examples those words 
which bear an apparent, connexion with other European tongues, 
for the philological writers of those days, so far as they were at all 
biassed by such feelings, sought everywhere and thought they found 
an affinity with the Hebrew, and Vhael himself exhibits this ten- 
dency Cp. 60). 

The Finn Joca (p. 49) is stated to be formed by the affix of the 
particle ca to one of the forms of the relative, and in sense it is the 
equivalent of qu'isque. Now the Sanscrit has the relative in the 
form ya, and there cannot well be a stronger connexion than between, 
the terminal syllables of the Finn ca and the Latin que. 

* K-ilter v. XjUiidcr, SprachgeEctikcht dct Tilaiier, pp. 4iS, iit. 
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But our limits will not admit of much tmire than an enumeration 
of forms deserving consideration, 

wirsi, ode. ] 

my 111, mola, ] 

paimen, pastor, ] 

utar, uber, ] 

kytoa, laus, ] 

wieres , hospe9, ] 

siemea, semen, ; 

moni, multus, ] 

■wesi, aqua, 

carwB., pilus, 

cuningtis, rex, 

■waha, parrus, 

euotiu-sa, suavis, 

Bokia, coecuB, 

paino, ponduB, 

pistin. pistillum, 

palm, malu^, 

wapa, virga, 

putoa-n, cado, 

repia-n, rampor, 

outo, peregrinunj, 

As grain is with difficulty produced in any parts of I-ipland and 
Finland or Finmark, it will not be safe to rely on such words as 
mtfUi iQoIaj or siemen semen ; but on the other hand, pasturage being 
essential to the existence of the people, it is in the same proportion 
unlikely that a term for ' shepherd ' should have been wanting in 
the earliest stage of the language. Indeed it is more Idvcly that the 
Greeks should have derived their term wotfirji' from the North than 
that they should have exported it. In the Greek tongue the word 
admits of no complete Etnalysia. We have, it is true, an explanation 
of the first syllable in the Greek tt^v as well as in the Latin pccns, Go- 
thic faikit, German vieh, &c., hut for the second syllable we must 
have recourse to the Teutonic matin, bo that the word would signify 
' herdsman.' 



wirsi, 


ode. 


p. B, 


(L. versus.) 


mylli, 


mola. 


p. 17. 




paimen, 


pastor, 


p. 17, 


(KOlfirji'-) 


utar. 


uber, 


p. 2y. 


(avdnp, L. uter.) 


kytoa. 


laus. 


p. 22. 


(ifuSof.) 


wieres , 


hospes. 


p. 23. 


(G. wirth.) 


siemea, 


semen. 


p. 24. 




moni, 


multus. 


p. 30. 


(many.) 


wesi. 


aqua. 


p. 31. 


(G. wasB-er, &c.) 


carwa, 


pilus, 


p. 31, 


(Sanscr, kar.) 


cuningtis, 


rex. 


p. 32, 


(G. ktining.) 


waha, 


parvus, 


p. 32. 


(wee.) 


euotiu-sa, 


suavis, 


p. 34. 


(sweet, &c.) 


Bokia, 


coecuB, 


p. 35. 




paino. 


pondus, 


p. 35. 




pistin. 


pistillum, 


p. 37. 




pah a, 


malu^, 


p. 63. 


(pejor.) 


wapa, 


virga. 


p. 63, 


(weapon.) 
(jrt-Trer-w jror-fios.) 


putoa-n, 


cado. 


p. G7. 


repia-n, 


rumpor, 


p. 67. 




outo. 


peregrinunj, 


p. 68, 


(out, outer.) 



^ 




v.. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



Vol. II. 



JANUARY 30, 1846. 



No. 41. 



DAyifL Shabfe, Esq., in the Chair. 

There was laid on the table — 

" Forliy^a Vocabulary of East Anglia," with MS. AnnotatioDS, 
Presented by R. Sevan, Esq. of Bury. 

Tom Taylor, Esq., Fdlow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Englisli Literature, University College, London, wafl 
elected a. Member of the Society. 

A paper was then read ; — 

" On the Anomalies of the English Verb ariaLng from the Letter- 
changes." By Edwin Guest, Esq. 

In a former number* we considered the peculiarities of those verbs 
whose forms departed altogether from the scheme of our ordinary 
conjugations ; in the present paper we shall examine the anomaliea 
which arise, not from any eaaential difference of structure, but solely 
from the effect of certain letter- changes. 

In some of our Old-English MSS. we find tk changed to t, when- 
ever it follows in the same sentence a word ending in d or t. This 
curious law is followed throughout the Ormulum, in the Baxon 
Chronicle from 1132 to 1140, and in the Uvea of St. Catharine, 
St. Majgaret, and St. Juhane. The Ormulum and the portioas 
of the Chronicle referred to were probably written in one of our 
eastern counties, and the three works last mentioned in some county 
north of Trent, The east'of- England phrase " now and tan," and 
such northern phrases as " houd teh tongue," " I know not what to 
means," are clearly relics of this very singular letter-change. 

Now in many of the Anglo-Saxon and Old-English verbs, the 
inflexions st, th, were affixed at once to the verbal base, without any 
intervening element, as comst, corny. When the base ended in d or 
t, the inflexion |) appears to have become t, according to the law 
just enunciated, and the inconvenient combinations dl, tt, were re- 
placed by a single t. The peculiar form of the third person which 
resulted from these letter^changes was used as late as the fifteenth 
century. 

1. The see goth hym [Englanil} al ftboute, he ttoat («tGndetb) 

asanyle.^ II. Glou. 1. 

2. Goth fDith lo Via Appia quod she. 
That fro this toun na ttant but miles tlir^e. 

Cli. ijecund Noniiea Tale, 172. 



* Na, S8. 
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3. He tumett) the cradel, and^nf the cliild quik. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



10. 



II. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



Scvyn Sagea. 821. 
Lay le Freine, 44. 



'The mesaanger goth and liath naught forgets 
And ^nl the knight at his tnetc. 

Valerian goth home and ^ni Cecilie. 

Ch. Second Nonncs Tale, 31 S. 

Who«D Arst cometb to the mil), first ^rint. 

Ch. W, of Bathes PtoL 388. 

He ya most preat paiere. |jat anypouerc man knowc^. 

He tvith islt not hiwo hua hj-re overe even. Via de P, PI. pas*. 8. 

pc kyngp he seide of Engelond halt hym to hys bedde 
And lyj) myd hys gret womhe at Beyns a chiSd-bedde, 

R. Glou. 379. 
Whan that our pot ia hrokc, as I have sayde, 
Every man ckii and hoit htm evil apayde. 

Ch. The Chan. Yemannes Tale, 212. 
— he is here and there 
He ia ao vaiiauut, he abii no wher. 

Ch. The Chan. Yemonnea Tale, 466. 

We moWen not, although we had it s*om 

It overtake, it Mt away ao fast. Ch. Chan. Yena. Prol. 129. 

Besyhed care and aorowe 

Is with mony uche a morowe 

Som for sekeie»se and some for amerte 

Som for defaute other poverte 

Som for the lyves drede 

That ^lyi away as flour in mede. Kyng Alia, S. 

What ahulde he «tudie, and make himselven Vrood 

Upon a book in cloistfe alway to pore, 

Or swinken with his hondes and labonre 

As Austin bit. Cbau. Prol, 1S5, 

And Salomon for a womanii love 
FoTSok hia God that si/t above. 



The leon fit in his awaite alway 
To file the innocent. 

But God that sii in heuen abone alone 
Knowing his herte, &€. 



Kyng Alis. t7l!i. 
Ch. Freres Tale, 357. 
Hardyng, Chron. 372. &. 



In other Old-English MSS. *, th is changed to t, not only when 
it follows words ending in d or t, but also when it follows words 
ending in *. The usage which gave rise to this law may still be 
traced in some of our northern dialects. 

1 7. Good lad, sed I, boh beaw far '» th Littleborougb off? — -seya t' lad its 
obeaivt a mile, &c. So 1 powlert o'er yetea and steels till eh coom to this 
LittleboroUgh, ffec^Tim Bobbin, 4. 

In accordance with this letter-change, we find the inflexion (A re- 
presented by /, when attached immediately to a verbal base ending 
io a. 



* Set Che Legend gT $t. Catliarine and the laatitutio Muiiialium, Titu), D, IS. 
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IS. Mid ivi grene al be growe 

That ever stoat iUchiB i-b!owe, 
An his hou never ne vQrlofi 
Wan hitaimilili nc wan hit frost. 

With ivy green all oveigrovirn— 
That ever standeth alike blooming, 
And ita colour nevef looacith 
, When it snoweth, nor when it freeseth. Hule and Nijtiiigale, 618, 

19. Wan men carpen of Ctyst. o)>' of clennesse of sonle 

He iffesi (waxeth) vra^ & wol not huyre. bote wordea of muirthe 

Penaunce and pour men. the passion of seyntea 

He hatef- to huyre tif. Via. de P. PI. pasa. 8. Whit, ed, 

20. A tunne whan his lie aritt (ariaeth) 

Tobreketh, Gower, Coof. Am. 1, 

21 . Whan that the firste cock hath crowe, anon 
Up rist tliia Jolly lover Abfloloij 

And him arrayeth gay. Ch, Millerea Tale, 503, 

Writers who have flourished during the last two or three cen- 
turies have generally miBtaken the nature of this inflexion ; Spenser 
uses uprist as a past participle, and Coleridge as a preterite I 

22. Flora now callcth forth each flovrer 
And bids make ready Maia's bower 

That new is uprkt (uprisen) from bed. Spenaer, March. 

23. Nor dim, oor red, like God's own head, 
The glprioiM sun uprki (uprose), 
Then all averr'd I had kill'il the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

'T was right, they said, &c. Ancient Mariner, part 2. 

The northern men seem at all times to have been peculiarly liable 
to blunders of this kind, inasmuch as the th, represented by the final 
i, was properly an inflexion of our aonthem dialect, and but rarely 
used in the north of England or in Scotland. It would seem from 
the following' passage, that King James, notwithstanding his many 
years' residence at Windsor, eupposed that abit and abyde might be 
used indifferently. 

24. AU thin^ has tytiie — thus sais EccIesiMte — 
And -wele is him, that his tyme will abif. 
Abyde thy tyme j for he that can but haste 
Can not of hap, the wise man it writ, 

And oft gud fortune floureth more than wit. 

James 1. King's Qnh air, 109. 
Gawin Douglas also uses slant in the first person of the present tense 

25. Of Mantua am I beget and hoir. 
In Catabre decessit and forloir; 

Now itant I grave in Naplya the cyte, 
That in my Cyme wiait natabyll warkis thre. 

The reader will feel no smrprise at seeing rit, rist, &c. repreaentea 
as preterites in our modem glossaries. 

In inreetigating the conjugatioD of the anomalous verb wat*, we 



• See No, 38. p. 159, 
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found the ( disappearing in the second person singular — wost. This 
i» merely one example of a rule, which once prevailed very widely 
in our language, and whose influence has not yet digappeaxed froin 
our provincial dialects. When the inflexion si was added imme- 
diately to u verbal root ending in d or (, these final letters were 
elided, 

26. Ah jet <hu fute thing me ehist , 
And wel grimliclie me atwist. 

But yet, thou foul tiling, thou me chidett _ 

And full fiercely thou me twittest. Hule And Nijtingale, 1336. 

27. Tho hadde the Soudan wonder mest 

And seyde, " Palmer ryghtJy thou itre^l (aread'st, i. t. t«llest] 

Al the maner." Oct, 14Z5. 

28. Icham Swyihyn wnli ]>ou byst. 

I am Swythyn whom thou biddest {i.e. pray est tf>). R. Glou, 337. 

29. Louerd he seyde pat ech )>yag tnadest queynle and flley 
And chnngest poEi- and kynedoms at at thy nowe Tede 

And moanei sones wrecht; ttnst (aend'at) of her fader inysdede, &c- 

R. Glou. 350. 

30. t ne w(?nt]e nojt that eny man my dunte saolde at Etondc 

Ac Jiou at sionsi (at-Bland^et) yt nojt one, ac art al clene ahoue. 

R. Giou. 309. 

31 . In evil hour thou fienal (hent'at, i. e. taltest) in hand 

Thus holy hills to blame. Spens. July. 

32. Syre byssap vry ne gyfat us of fyne wyte brede 

That pou est (Dat'at) Jie self at fy messe, R. Glou, 23 S. 

The preterites ending in de formed the second person singular in. 

d^sC. But in a few cases the e was lost as early as the fourteenth. 

century, and the d being thus brought into contact with the st, was 

elided aa in the preceding examples — diddest, did'st, di'st. 

33. po Jiou veraoke such travail, to he in God sertiiee 

And wra>l>ede6t bo much God, Jiou ne dtttt <didgt) nojt as t>e wiie. 

R. Glou. 428. 

34. An thee behine or at my zydc 

Di'ft skep, &c. BarneB, Doraeteh. Dial, p. 233. 

The I of vsoKfd, should, was also dropt in pronunciation in the four- 
teenth century ; and by a similar process of elision, we have for the 
second person singular the mutilated forms wost, shost — forma ■which 
are stiU in familiar use among our English yeomanry. 

35. — ich cleptide Jic so vp, J^at )>ou sknst yse 

To nyme an saumple afterward niylfol & mek to be. R, Glou. 435. 

36. — ych was y Buore to hym ar trj (le 

And gyf iqli adde hym besuyke Jte wors l«iu wmt leue me. 

U, Glau. 272. 

37. My levcdi me sent the tille 

For ich am prive 
And praieth the with wille 
That thou wost her se. Triatr. 2. 87. 

^8. Qubat woitow than? sum bird may cum and strjue 

In song with ti:)c, James I. King's Quhair, 40, 
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39. The time wull come wlien thou wml gie 

The wordle var to have 'et sniile, Garnea, Dors. Dial, p, 239 , 

Generally the verba of our Boutbem English, formed their prete- 
rites by adding de, and their past participles by adding d to the 
verbal base, and these inflexions were added either immediately or 
with the aid of an intervening^ element. When the verbal base 
ended in a hard or whiaper letter, and de, d were added to it imme- 
diately, these suffixes became respectively te, t, according to the law 
which forbids the juxtaposition of vocal and whisper letters. 

When the verbal base ends in d or t, we rarely find more than 
one rf or ^ in the preterite, unless the spelbng require the two letters 
in order to indicate the shortness of the preceding vowel, as fedde, 
betidde, mette, &c. 

40. — another stroke he hym hraifde* 

Hys masc upon hys hed he layde. R. Coeur de Lion, 411. 

41. H« thoght hymsetf as worthi fis faym that hynt made. 
In briglitnesB, in bewty; tberfor fie hym degrade, &c, 

Townley, Myet. 20. 

42. In toJ>e lond of Grecehe KJifirfe & |)0 wonedehej>ere, R.Glou.ll. 

43. — where Iste she wend 

Ta comfort her weak ttmba in coaling flood. 

Fairfax, Tasao, G. 109. 

44. pe k jTig of Frannce aflur folc wide aboute sende 

To aMfTcke hym of Jie lufier men {"at ys frend bo schende. R. Gl, 36. 



45. pe maister of the mesaageres, Intfaerd wasys name' 



4S. 



'10. 



53. 



5-1. 



R.Glou. 1(>. 
Mlnot, p. 10. 



Mtoot, p. 10. 
R. Br. 52. 



Btnde ysbowe & sltette anon, &o. 
And ful fast thai slogh and brewd. 

He cum and than tliat nieri snld fare 

I'il Inglaiid and for nothing spare 

Bot brin and s]a. 

To tliat ijk lokjTig; bojie )>ei consent 

In luf Jiei departed, Uardknout home went 

1,0th him was that dede to do 

Ac atte last he graant tberto. Lay Le Fr^ine, 318, 

porgli JjB grace of God, Gunter turned liia wiUo 

tTJstcnd wiM he be, J-e kyng of foiite him H/i 

& Kitty of his knyghtes tumes ("prgh Codes gift.^ R, Br. 2,5, 

pya batatle ^Imle ^\\& from a morwe rotte nou. R. Gloti. 3Qti. 

Every second or tliridde day she fait 

Ay bidding in hire orisons ful fast. Ch. Second Nounes Tale, 1^9. 
O mother maid- 
That ravislipdost doun fro tlie dcitce 
Tliurgh thin humblesse, the gost that in thee alight. 

Ch. The PrioTesses Title, 18, 
The porter of the abbay rose — 
Ronj; the belles and taperes liffht, 
Leyd forth bokes, and al redi dight. Lay Le Freine, ISl. 

In MSS. written during the fifteenth, or at the close of the four- 

• " To bi-mjii a stroke," mean* lo fetch a strokf. 
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tecnth century, the final e was very often omitted ; hence we find 
the verbs mutilated in ex, 43, 4G, 47, 48, &c. 

The past participlea also rarely take more than a single d or t. 

55. Thpu sliulc! heve hide* til thou were cald. Town!, Myat. 9. 

56, O my lordc of Yorke God hath proatfde • 

In this for you, Harfyng'a Chron. Proheme, 



57. 



S3. 



61. 



62, 



By whose aduyse all other rightei exclttde • 
The kyng iudged to John Bailyol the croune 
That was discent as clearly was c^netade* 
Of theldest dough tor of Danyd Hunryngdon. 

Hard, Chroti. c. 199. 

— theee black masks 
Proclaim an erMkiehi beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could displuy'd. M. for M. 2. 4. 

They drew (iback as half with shame confound. Spens. July. 

But now (thanked be God therfor) 

The World in well amend. 



Good is no good, but if it be spend 
God giretb good for non other end. 



Spent. June. 
Spens. May. 



— hostit forth thar way, 
As the rod led th.itne, quhil ascend ar thai 
The hill. G. Douglas, Encid, 1, c. viL 

63, O hie princcsa quham to Jupiter hae grant 

To beld ane new cyte. G. Dougl. En. 1, c. vtii, 

64, — the kyngly gyftig scheyn 

Quilkis suld be present to the lyall 4]Ueyn. 

G. Dougl. En. 1. e. xi. 

65, To hatoille haf thei my^itf Harald & Willtani. K. Br, 71. 

06. — fill oft 

There aa I «ys( full sore 1 amyte but soft. 

James I. King'i Quhair. 

67. — a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have tvaft o'er 

Did never float upon the swelling tide, K, John, 2. 1, 

68. With head ttplift ahore the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blazed. P. L. 1. 193. 

69. But now from me his madding mind is itart 

And wgea the widdows daughter of the Glenne. Spena, April. 

70. — he spake & commanded that they should heat the furnace one 
■even times more than it was wont to be ieaf, — Dan. 3. 

71. The element itself till seven years heat 

Shall not behold her face. Twelfth Night, 1.1. 

7?. Courageous Richmond, well haat thou acquit thee. R. IH. 5. 4.. 

Net (Car spells it Aetle) is stiU used in Cra%'en, In the modem 
editions of our Biblej fwai, ex, 70, has been changed to heated. Todd 
must have overlooked this fact, when he accused Johnson of having 

• The final e in bide, provt/rle,eieMe, conclude, is no essentia) part of llie word, 
but merely atlded, nccording to the ortliography of the fifteenth centupy, tu ihow 
Ihat the preeeding vowel U along one. 

t To mi»l, te (um »l, to attempt. — Foi by, BrocketU 
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"unwarrantably printed the word heated"; Johnson merely ueed 
one of the later editions. 

We have said that the prop«r endings of the preterite and ptiBt 
participle were, in our southern dialect, de, d; and that te, t, were 
Bubstitiited for these endings only ■when they were affixed imme- 
diately to a verbal base, tenninatiDg in a hard or whisper letter. But 
in some Gothic dialects te, t, were the proper endings in all cases ; 
and in other Gothic dialects they were used occasionally when the 
verbal base ended in a nasal or liquid, or some combination of a 
nasal or liquid. This partial adoption of the t appears to have pre- 
vailed in some of our northern dialects, from which our modem 
English has borrowed it in the case of certain verba ending in I, m, 
n. Id, rd, nd, and v ; as dealt, felt, dwelt, spelt, sm^it, spilt, dredmt, 
leant, meant, learnt, burnt, bailt, pit, girt, spen.t, sent, bent, rent, reft, 
. cleft, left. In our northern M SS., and also in some of the dialects still 
spoken in the north of England, we find this inflexion affixed to verbs 
which do not tolerate it in the written language of the present day. 

73. Then James Douglas seeing the king in his hed, tsitti (weened)* that 
all had been sicker enaugh and post in Uke manner to his bed< — Pitscottiej 
p. 140, 

74. Or it wer alle ent (ended) J>e worke bat i>ei did wirke 

pei ordeynd a couent to ministre in l^at kirkc. R. Br. 80. 

75. , — at jour jugeinent I will stand and do 

With >! >at it be eni the etrif bUucx vs tuo. R. Br. 86. 

7G. Riraenild hire biwente and Athelbrus fule beasdiente. 

RimeniJd turned her round & foully Athelbrua she ahent. 

Child Horn. Cambr. MS. 
77. ' — John Balye] — 

That was diseent as clearly was conclude 
Fran) theidest daughter of Dauyd Euntyngdon. 

Hard, Chron. !59. 

7S. Now liest thou of life and honour reft — 

Ne can thy irrevocable destiny be tveft (waved). F. Q. 3. 4. 36. 

79. The Soudan that kft (believed) in Termagaunt, &c. 

Octovian, 919, 

But in certain of onr northern dialects, particularly in those spoken 
north of the Tweed, the ( appears to have entered generally into the 
formation of the preterite and past participle, even when the ending 
was not added immediately to the base, as belevit, CQRsailitf ordainit, 
mingit, kepit, &c. We might explmn this peculiarity by assuming 
that these northern dialects, like the modem GermaUj used te, t, 
instead of the southern inflexions de, d; but it will admit also an- 
other explanation, which may not be altogether unworthy of the 
reader's notice. 

When the Anglo-Saxon participle entered into construction with 
the verb have, it sometimes agreed in case and gender with the object 

• Orwai there a North-of-EnglaniJ verb to wlnt, answi'dug: to *'ie Danisll ven>t, 
to t:i.ltei:i. i In ihlt case u-int wotllJ etand for winte, i. e. wiui-,i. Sea ei. 49, 50, 
it, Sk, 





of the verb, the syntax resembling that of the Latin phrase " adoles* 
centiam nostram habent despicatam." But more generally the parti- 
ciple 'n'as put in the neuter gender, as if in the preceding e.xample 
Terence had written " despicatum," and instead of " they have my 
youth in contempt," the sentence had taken the turn " they have my 
youth as a despised thing." Now in the Anglo-Saxon, the past par- 
ticiple took no inflexion or distinctive ending, either in the nominative 
or accusative of the neuter gender, eotliat the construction " he hath 
hated me," would suit either the present or the earlier stage of our 
language, hated being considered as the participle in the accusative 
case and neuter gender. But in the Norse dialects the participle, 
whether it ended in n or d, did take a particular ending in the 
neuter ; and the Swedish hatad hated, I'iirmd waimed, Sec. became in 
that gender kaiadl, veirmdi, &.C., just as in English the neuters what, 
that, hit (now written it) were formed from tcko, the, he. These - 
Swedish participlea are said to belong to the passive voice, and are 
used in construction with the verb substantive. The phrases " he 
IB hated," " it ia hated," would require — the first the mascuhne form 
hatad, and the second the neuter form hatadl. But for the paat 
participle of the active voice another form is used ; and in the phrases 
" I have hated him, or her, or it," the participle hated would be 
represented by the Swedish hatat. As ?iatat and hafadt are pro- 
nounced alike, modem grammarians have with much reason declared 
them to be identical, and that the Swedish active participle ia no- 
thing more than the passive participle in the neuter gender. In 
Danish, the distinction between the active and passive participlea 
does not exist (at least in that class of verbs which form their pax- 
ticiples in d or t), inasmuch as the Daniali past participle ends in t, 
whether used actively or passively, or whether the past tense ends 
in te or de ; thus icegge to lay, smUre to smear, Jiye to fly, &c., have for 
their past tenses Icegdc, smurde, fiyede. &c,, but for their participles 
hgi, smurt, Jiyet, &c. Now it ia poasible that this adoption of the t 
may have arisen from the frequent use of the neuter participle; 
and if this bypotliesis apply to the Danish, it will also explain the 
terminations found in our northern dialect : we have only to mppoBe 
that the preterites in de gradually disappeared before that love of 
uniformity, which always exercises so great a power in language. 
If the hypothesis here advanced be a true one, we have in the past 
participles of our northern dialects the most singular relic of his 
language which the Northman has left behind hira. The history 
however of these dialects has been as yet too imperfectly traced out, 
for the writer of this paper to venture any decided opinion upon 
a question so obscure and difficult. 

Verba which form the participle in n, often substituted e for the 
final en. We call the e a substitution for, rather than a corruption 
of, the en, because the nature of this latter ending has not yet been 
ascertained, and its form seems to depend on principles which have 
hardly as yet been made the subject of investigation. Paxticlples 
with the vowel-termination are not unknown to our Anglo-Saxon 
MSS., and in the Old-English they are found in such numbers, as to 
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suggest a doubt whether the usual form of the past participle wai bot, 
even in the Anglo-Saxon times, ohaiaeteristic of the written rather 
than of the spoken language. In modem English the final e has of 
course disappeared, but with this mutilation many of the Old-English 
participles in e have come down to us. They generally belong to 
verbal bases ending in d or (, els bid, hid, rid, bound, ground, found, 
bit, hit, writ, got, 6tc. ; or to bases ending in n, ng. nk, as won, run, 
^un, begun, hung, sung, wrung, slung, stung, sunk, shrunk, drunk, &c. ; 
that is, they belong to verbal bases which allow of a form bearing a 
close analogy to the ordinary participles iu d, t, or n. There are a 
few modem participles which do not come under this rule, as svmm, 
stuck, struck, &c., but the exceptions are much fewer than might 
have been expected when we remember the vast number of Old- 
EngHsli participles which ended ia e. 

80. — fsE noble tour 

pat of B.IIe die tours of Engelond ys yholde Aom-. R. Glou. 433. 

— in that loncJ, aa tellpn kni^bt^g old, 
Ther is som mete that ia ful deiiitee hold*. 

Ch, The SquiCTei Tate, 62. 

pQ Silui hadde bigefe a cTidd, faj-ii he wolde wyte 

What mon >at child scliulde be |>at he hadde y ffcie. R. Glou. 10, 

Hast Jjou/or je/e J»e gret wo, and t>a mony Larde wonde 

pat icb habbe yjjoled, A-d. R. Glou. 24- 

The BoeBaangergoth and hath ttougtttfar^ete 

And ftot the knight at his mete. Lay Le Freine, 44, 



81. 



fl2. 



83, 



84. 



S5. 



86. 



87. 



S8. 



S». 



90. 



Q\. 



92. 



— the yonge snnne 
Hatli in llie ram his halfe coUrs yronm. 



Ch. Pro), e. 



— tlioii hast now forsake 

My dojter (lat achulde be Jii wif & to a kemelytig take. 

R. Glow. Z,"). 
Hp stenietli ate ferste word 
That wc ichal in court speke! 
TJianne he wil of ous be wrehe. Sevyn Sages, 350. 

■— wlian they Kan a certain pui'pos take 
They can not stint of hir intention. Ch. The Clerkes Tale, 93. 

Now 19 me shape eternally to dwelle 

Nut only in purgatone, but in belle. Ch. 1'he Rnightes Tale, 368. 

— aondry folk, by aventure ijfalle 
In felawsihip and pilgrimea were they alle. 

limn seyd Clement " he schall be ttole 

With some queytitys" 
And bad that counsel! schuld be hole 

Stylle in Farifi. 

When you have penetrated hflU like sir, 

Div'd to the bottom of the sea like lead. 

And rme again like cork. B. Jons, The Fortunate Isles. 



Ch. Pro!. 25. 



Oct. 1353. 



* Cliaucet certainly wrote htld* and jrtst lu certainly otde, the plunJ adjective 
agreeing witli knigktfi. 
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Oct. 714. 

Ch. The Knigttes Tale, 345. 

Ch. Prol. 156. 
R. GloQ. 538. 

Oct. 1305. 

R. C. detion, 1107. 

Oct. 1625, 
R. Glou, 83. 



93. Hengiit faire liym tonliede, and hjshed lowteile a doun, 
" pou hsit, he seide, geJie me motiy a fayr lown," &c. 

R. Crou, 115. 

94. — untp a poure ordre for to give 

Is eigoe that a man is weT ^thrive. Ch. Fiol. 226. 

95. The bcstes were drtfue hem fro 

Ryght hastyly. 

9G, Duk Perithous toved wel Arcite 
And had hiiq knotee at Thebes. 

97. And whanite men of that place hadden knowe him, thei aenten, &c 
— Wiclif, Matthew, 14. 

98. For hardily ahe waa not undergrowe, 

99. He alizte witli draws awerd. 

100. ^ as he wer wod he ferd 
He ran with a drawt swerd 

To his Maraentrye. 

101. Thia ia a devyl and no man, 
TTiat has my stronge lyonn tlame. 
The herte out of hii body drawe 
And haa it eeten, &c. 

102. Tho Octouian vnderstode 
His beate yslawe^ he wax a!l wod. 

103. pe ty thing to Rome com, t>at he y slawe was, 

104. — God geve the euell fall 

Thou acholdyst be honged or heme small. * Oct. 213. 

105. Mi wif he wolde baue/orfdi, 

Therfore ye schulle al dai. Sevyn Sages, 1706. 

106. — Gieaturschire and Derbyscbire also, 

And Stafibrd achire, |>at be)> alle in on biachopricbe ydo. 

R. Glou. 4. 

107. — a thefe 

That many a trew« man hath do mischefe. 

Ch. The Knightea Tale, 468. 

108. And heaeide to hem ati enemy hath do thia, He. — Wic). Matt. 13. 

100. — the peple wondride and seide, U bath not be seeD thus in Israel. 
— Wicl. Matt. 9. 

110, In Gernade at the sege eke had he ht 

Of Algesir, and ridden in Barbarie. Ch, Prol. 56. 

In c^es wtere, as in the last few examples, the base ended in & 
vowel, the final e was often absorbed, and that too at a very early 
period of our language. 

When in the fifteenth century the final e was lost, there was often 
great dEtnger of confounding these participles with their preterites. 
In some cases this confusion haa certainly taken place ; and authors 
of high reputation have not unfreqoeotly used the preterite for the 
participle, and the participle for the preterite. No authority can 
sanction so barbarous a soteciBin. But in passing judgment in these 
cases, we must be careful not to take the modem usage of our lan- 
guage as our only guide. Many verbs followed different analogies 
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Id diiFerent dialects : gete, ex. 82 ; v}rehe, ex, 87 ; slawe, ex. 102, &c., 
point to participles such as geten, wreken, slaufen, &C.J though the 
only participles which have survived in modem usage take a different 
form, gotten, wrocken, slain, &c. 

In the caies we have considered, the inflexion of the verb has been 
the subject of the letter-change ; we shall now give Eome examples 
in which the verbal base has been affected by it. 

When the aspirate gh immediately preceded s in the Old- English 
dialect, an x was the result ; thus from kigk'st came the Old-English 
hext, and our Modern-English sejf was formed in the same way 
from nigh' St. When a verb, in which this aspirate was latent, as to 
see, to lye, took the inflexion of the second person singular, the re- 
suiting form ended in xt. 

111. Dame, he aeide, no tijt ^u wel, that lee yt ya al tia. R. Glou. 160, 

112. — Wille slepeat Jjou, syxt Jiow H* puple 

How busy liai ben, &c. P. PL pass, 2. "Whit ed. 

113. Thanne saidc the mtustrea to Floretityn 

What sextou leae child thariii, Sevyn Sagetj 362, 

114. " Out traitour of mi land," 
Tristrem spac that tide 

" Tbou lest" &c. Triatr. 1. 79. 

115. — diaputen — 

Till " tbon luxl " and " thou Inxt " be lady over hem iJle 

Aud thpnne a wake ich Wrathe. P. PI. pnss. 7. 

Wlion the verbal bsise ends in t or ita modem representative eh, 
k or ck was often changed to the aspirate gh (in the older MSS. j) 
before the inflexions of the preterite and participle. 

110. A doun mid ao gret eir to H erte he fel and pi^te (]>itcbed). 

IL Glou. 29. 

117. — tents 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. Tr. and Cr, 5.11. 

118, With gaudy girlonda or fresh flourets dight 

About her neck, orriilgsof rusliea plight (pleach'd)*. F. Q. 2. 6. 7, 

11!>. And ever in on alway she cried and shright (shriek'd) 

And with hire bek here aeUeti she ao twight (twitched), &c. 

Ch. Squierea Tale, 409. 
Gh aometimes representa a g, which in the other tenses of the 
verb is latent— fie, pret. tight, 

120, And thereunto a great long chain he tight. 

With which he drew him forth e'en in his own despite. 

P. Q. 6. 12. 3;<J. 
For the most part when the final vowel was thus changed to gh,. 
there was also a change in the radical vowel from a narrow to a 
broad one. This change of the vowel is so important a modification 
of the verbal base, as hardly to fall within the scope of the present 
paper. It may however be convenient to notice a few examples. The 

• Plight may be conaiJered either as the participle aCptvaeh, or as (he participle 
otpiighf, to weave: see ex. 63, See. It U probable however ttiiit Sjie-nscr, fotid a* 
he wai of our older langua^r connected it with the former of these verba. 




preteritefi sought, caught, taught, befoughi. bought, brought, thouffAt, 
are «till familiarly liaed in our Btandard English. la the Old- 
English are other examples, — betaugkt, the preterite of betake, to 
give, rmght (reck'd), raught (reached), straught (atretch'd),/awyAf 
(fetched), &c. 

121. — love wh^n he hetaugit her me 
Said ihat hope irher bo I go 

Shuld aie be relese of tny vo. Rom. of the Kote, 443S, 

122. Thai no rought (reck'd not) of his fare. Trjatr. 2, 1, 

123. Until ihe rou^Ai the gods own mansiong. Sp. Viaioniof B«Uaf. 

124. The auld guid ruan raugki Aava the pock^ finnit's Halloweea. 

125. — 1 would \i.i.Te favght (fetched) a walk with you. 

Corgreve, Way of the World, 4. 4, 

126. Thantte he aeide to the man, Btretche forth thin bom) and he 
Hratighte forth, &c.— Wiclif, Matt. 12. 

The final comonant of the base i» subject to yarious changes in 
the preterites of those verbs which form their participles in «. Cer- 
tain Danish verbs ending in Id, nd, chaogre the d into t : thus holde 
to hold, gjmlde to be valid, jinde to find, biade to bind, &c.. have 
for their preterites hoJdt, gjaldt, fandt, bandt, &c. ; and the ^ame 
letter-change teema to ha%e been known to some of our Old-English 
dialects. 



I 



127. 



128. 



129. 



His baner upon the wall he pult«. 

Many a gryfTon it byhulte (beheld). R. C. de Lion, 1921. 

Ne once did yield it r«spit day or night, 

But soon as Titan gan his head exault, 

And soon again as he his light witfiauU (withheld} 

Their wicked engins they against it bent, F. Q. 2. 1 1. 9. 

L« Adam in the feld of Damascene 

With Goddea owen finger wrought was he — 

And teelte (wielded, i. e, ruled) all paradit Baring o tree. 

Ch. Monkea Tale, 20. 

The Arglo-Saion wealdan, ta govern, has for its past tense weold, 
which by virtue of this letter-change becomes welt. The final e in 
bekulte, welle, ex. 127, 129, is no doubt a blunder either of the tran- 
scriber of the MS, or of its editor. Care roust be taken not to con- 
found this final / with the inflexion t in holt, holdeth, ex. 8, 9, welt, 
■vrieldeth, &c.. or with the inflexion te (often corrupted into t), by 
which so many of our preterites were formed. See ex. 76, &c. 

Many worda ending in a hard or whisper letter changed it to the 
correapouding vocal letter when they took an inflexion opening with 
a vowel : thus wif, half, thief, &c. formed in the plural wiv-es, halv-es, 
thiev-es, &c. In like manner Old-English verba whose preterites 
ended in^/" changed _/" to v before an inflexion of this Idad— sing. gaf. 
plural gaven or gave. As the Anglo-Saxons had no v, they had no 
means of indicating the letter-change, but in all probability the / 
was pronounced as a vocal letter when the infiexian was added. In 
the Old-English, the diifereoce in the spelling makea the letter- 
change at once apparent- 
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J30. I — to odn Tie fittf Tyve taleiitia, to an otliir twe3'ne, &c. Tbantie 
tlie Ityng ichal seye, &c. Come ye theblessid of iny fadir, &c. For 1 hun- 
gi'ide and ye gaven me t» ete, &c. — Wiclif, Matt. 25, 

131. I — hadde nede to write to you, and prcie to ttryve strongly for the 
feitli, &c. Whanne mygbel aTcbangel dkputidc with tlie devel and itroof 
ofnioses bodi, lie was not hardy to biyng, &o. — Wiclif, Judas 1. 

132. — with the rose colour itrofhen hewe. 

Ch.Knightes Tale, 180. 

133. Alas CuBtance, thou hast no cTiBuipiouti 
But he that siarf (died) for our redemption. 

Ch. M. of Lawes Tale, 621. 

134. For which anon they ttorven bo the two. 

Ch. The Pardoneres Tale, 530. 

135. Let delue vnder the fundement Si thou schalt be ncthe fynde 
A water pol, that hath ymad that this werk ye be hynde — 

Me datj'he nethe, &c. R. Glou. 3S5. 

136. But he that hadde taken con, gbede ferth and dalf into the erthe 
and hidde the money of his lord, &c. — Wiclif, Matt. 25. 

A more curious, and perhaps a more andeat letter-change per- 
mutes tk to d in certam persona of the preterite, and in the participle. 
The following are Anglo-Saxon examples : — 
Piet. 
Sing, cwaefl cwaede cwseS, P^kj". cwaedon, 
&na{$ snaS, snidon 

eea& eude eeaS, sudon 

wears wurde weaitS, wurdon 

In the Old-Englisli, the dseenw to characterise the preterite tlirough- 
out. and it is also used in the participle. 

137. Seethe pottage for the flfina of the propheta. — 11. Ktiiga, 4-. 
13S. Jacob tod pottage, — Gen. 35, 

139. The women hare sodden their own children. — Lam. 2. 
As the final th was changed to d in certain dialects, it is some- 
timee difficult to say whether the d has resulted from the dialect or 
from this letter- change. Chaucer (it would seem) uses quod both 
for the preterite and for the present tense, and other writers Bimilarly 
used quoth. The North- Country verb snaihe means to lop timber- 
trees (Ray), and snod meani close-shaven, but the verb is more ge- 
nerally written with a <f in all its tenses — -to sned. to cut. 
Another letter-change in the Anglo-Saxon converted h to g, 
Pret. Part, 

SiJiy. ah* age ah, Plur. agon, ought . 

droh droh, drogon dragen, draw, 

sloh tdoh, slogon geslageOj slay. 

This letter-change occurs in the MSS. of the thirteenth century, 
but at a later period seems to have been neglected. We may indeed 
find the plurals ogen, drugen, sagen, &c. as late as the fourteenth 
century, but then we have also the singulars og, drag, sag, &c. ; and 

* This ia one of the anDinaloui verbs, whicEi me the formt pf the pieleiite, but 
take a [iregent signification (tee No. 38. p. 1^7], 



Part. 

mi/. 
gesnidden, cvt. 
gesoden, boU. 
geworden, be. 
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when the g was converted into w in the plural, awen, drawen, sawen, 
6iC., we generally find it also in the singular, ov>. draw, mw, &c. 

The permutatioa of s toV has left more traces behind it. The four 
most prominent examples in the AnglO'Saxoa are — 

Pret Part- 

Stuffs waea wffire wsea, Plttr. wserou, be. 

ceas cure ceas, curon gecoren, choose. 

forleas -lure -leas, -luron forloren, lose. 

hreaa hrure hreas, hruron gehroren, /all. 

The Old-English conjugation of was has been already noticed*. A 
corresponding letter-change distinguishes the plural of the preterite 
and the participle of some other Old-BogUah verbs ; pret, sing, les, 
plur, loren or lore, paxt. loren or lore. 

140. The lond kse (lost) the armes, changed ia the icheld. R. Br. 8. 

141. Herefolc heu loren (lost) in ^e le Iwrj tempest mon^ on. 

R. GIdu. &0. 
H2, Slbriht |>at 1 of told, f>at |>e lond had lorn — 
Had a coayn, Sec, 

143. — after lie had fair Una lorn 
Through light misdeeming of her loyalty 
And false Dueaeain her atead had borne, &c. 

144. Lauerde God we biddeth, &C. 
That ure soule heu to the i core (chosen unto thee) 
Noht for the flesce for lore. 

Lamheth MS. q". Wnrton, Eiig. Poet, sect, 1. 

145. That veo beon swa Ids sunea iborene, 
That he beo feder and we him icoreiie. 

146. Comewayte hym lykcdo bust, therfore he ehti ther 
To him and to his osprj'ng. 

147. My heart bl<wd is well u\g\i from (frozen) I feel, 

148. ^ the parching air 
Bums /row and cold performs th' efiect of fire. 

leorene, ex. 145, is the plural of the participle i-coren, and i-core, 
ex. 144. merely another form of Ucoren. Lese, ex. 140, is a clerical 
blunder for les. 

The permutation of th to rf, k to p, and s to r, occurs only in the 
past tense and participle ; another permutation, that of/ to 6, ia pecu- 
liar to the present tense. In Mseso-Gothic, a final /is often changed 
to b, when followed by an inflexion beginning with a vowel or 
conaonant ; hubs, a leaf (where s is the nominatival ending), is thus 
declined : N. lauba, G. laubis, D. lavba, A. lavf — the accusative yield- 
ing us the simple word stripped of all its appendages. In the Aiiglo- 
Sa:!toa it seems necessary that the inflexion should open with a vowel. 
Thus habban, to have, baa in its present tense — sing, kabbe, hisfst. 
Hce/^ ; plur. habba^ ■ for its preterite hee/de, and for its ])articiple kcefj. 
Hahban is represented by the Old.EngUsh habhe, with which we 
must rank Ubbe to live, derived from lif life, and hebbe to heave, 
which has for its preterite A^or hof. 

♦ No. 38. p. 152. 



R. Br, 1#. 



F.Q. 1.4,2. 



Ibid. 

R. Glou. 21. 
Spens. Febr. 

Par. Lost. 
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151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 

155. 



tjis is >e stBt of Irlond, as ich Itabbe y tolde, R. Glou, 43. 

So much we hahbeth ever y be iu franchise jetlier to, 

pat, &c. R. Glou. 47. 

The maistres and the messagcra 

Habbeih greithed the detitrers. Sevyn Sages, 41S. 

Pycars foiiden e&a ynow aiid defaut none 

'lo libbe in plente ynow, but of wymnftn one, R. Glou. 42, 

Fairer by a liblie tliaa ani man that libba. 

Child Horn. Cambr. MS, 
— a atronge axe >at many mon brojte to de>e 
So Btroiig and so gret, bat an ofier fait efaolde kebbe vnne^e. 

R. Glou. 17. 
With his lyft band he kef (heaved) his gysarme 
And thought to do Fhilotasliarmc. Alis. 2297. 

Several verbs whose bases ended in k, as make, take, &.C., appear 
generally to have dropped the k, at least aa early aa the fourteenth 
century. 

156. pe Eomaynea laie sone a doun, he made emiy place. R, Glou. 50. 

157. Now duellis William eft fulle bare mas (makes) many wone 

Of gode men ec non left, but slnyn er elkoiie. R. Dr. 75. 

158. — what devylle alys you two 

Sick nose and cry thus to msi/1 Townl. Myst. 264. 

159. It ia a lokyn that it mate 

Of novelrj? 
A menrelle it is, good tent who tate 

Now here in by. Townl. Myat. 124, 

160. Wee'v meet neaw tean o horae-ateyler whooa wur iaeying off with 
tit oa hard as he cou'd. — CoUier'a Tim Bobbin. 



16L The lordis bad that thai suld nocht htm slay 
Topyne him mar thai chargythim to ia 
Thus gud Wallace with Ingliasmen was tane. 



Wallace, 2. 141 



162. There be four of us here have iaen a thousand nounda this raoniing, 
—1 H. IV. 

163. — the dule ley aw bad luclt far me. Tim Bobbinj I, 

164. Wy loo' the {look thee) Meary, I thought so pleaguy hard ot I eou'd 
think o nothing at aw.^ColIier's Tim Bcjbhiu. 

In modem English we use made for preterite and participle, and 
occasionally tasn also as a participle. 

In the nortHem dialects have apparently did not change its v to b, 
as in ex. 149, 150, 151 ; and as early aa the fourteenth century w 
■was very generally dropt : prea. sing, ha'e or Ah, hast, hath ; plur. ha'e 
or Aa ; pret- kadde ; part, had; inf. to ha'e or ha, Vld, hast, ex. 83, 
93 ; hath, ex. 84, 107 ; han, ex. 88 ; hadde, ex. 82, 97. The con- 
traction ka is also common. 

165. You ha done me a charitable office. Wiutet'a Tale, 4, 1. 

166. He ahnll ha the grogratis at the rate I told him. 

B. Jtfiis. Every Man iu bis Humour, 
Give also in certain forma dropt its v. 
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H. A. WooDHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

The following work was laid on the table — 

*' SophocLis TrBLgffidije SuperBtites. Receneuit et brevj annota- 
tione instruxit GulielmuE Linwood, MA.. jEdis Christi apud Oxo- 
niensee Alumnus. Londini, mdcccxlvi." 

A paper was then, read : — 

" On the Derivatioo of Words from Pronominal and Prepositional 
Roots." By tlie Rev. Richard G-arnett. 

The languages commonly called synthetic agree unifotmly in this 
leading feature of being resolvable into a comparatively small number 
of elemente, usually denominated roots. In Hebrew there are few 
derivative words which are not capable of being referred to their 
parent stem ; or when this cannot be done within the limits of tbe 
Hebrew itself, the root wanted may generally be supplied from tiie 
Arabic or gome other cognate dialect. We here speak of the Semitic 
roots as they are usually given by grammarians, and do not now 
enter into the controverted queation whether they are primary or in 
reality compounded. In Welsh also there are few derivatives which 
may not be satisfactorily accounted for either from the radicals of 
that language, or from the Armorican and Gaelic diaJeets, In like 
manner the Indian grammarians have reduced the whole of the San- 
scrit language to a comparatively small number of d'figtoos or roots ; 
and there is no reason for doubting that in a great majority of cases 
the secondary and composite forma are rightly referred by them to 
their originals. There may be room to question their conclusions 
in particular instances, especially with regard to pronouns and par- 
ticles; and it may be also suspected that a number of ostensible 
rooti are in reality mere varieties of form or collateral descendants 
from some unascertained primitive. 

lliese roots are commonly regarded as mere abstractions, that i?, 
not actual practical words, but words in posse ; and they are gene- 
rally explained, either by an abstract noun in the locative case, or a 
%'erb in the third person ; indeed they are almost universally repre- 
sented to be roots of verbs, and consequently more nearly related 
to the verb than to any other part of speech. Boj>p and Pott, who 
frequently question the positions of the Indian grammarians, do nut 
dissent from them in this general view of the subject ; except that, 
instead of deriving pronouns and simple particles from verbal roots, 
they consider them, or the elements out of which they are formed, 
as a class apart, neither descended from verbs, nor in any way re- 
lated to them. With respect to the non- derivation of those elementa 
from verbs, they are probably in the right ; but whether, on the 
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other hond, verbs and other pRits of speech may not occasionally 
be derived from them, is a diii'erenl question, which a small amount 
of research will enable us to decide in the affirmative. Proofs might 
be malti]jUed from many languages ; we ahall at present content 
ourselves with a few examplea from the Old High-GermaD. 

Aba. The Old- German preposition corresponding to the Sanscr. 
apa, Gr. airo, is aba, oaly occurring in this form in the oldeat mo- 
numents of the language. From this we have the adjective ab-tih, 
sinistefj perverse, i. e, deviating, branching into several derivative 
nouns, along with the verb aba/ton. to abominate. A verb more 
directly formed from the root may be inferred from the jmrticipial 
form abartd, evening, i.e. declining, which again is enlarged into the 
verb abanden, veaperascere. 

AuAE, Afar, Atab, This word, evidently a comparative form o£ 
the preceding, is in Gothic a prepositioD, with the sense of hat. post ; 
but in Old- German it is an adverb, commonly denoting again. From 
it the verb avaron, to repeat, is directly formed, together with a 
number of nouns in all the dialects ; among which may be specified 
Goth, afar, series, and Ang.-Sax. afara, eafora, % descendant. 

Obak, Ubak. This preposition, found in nearly all the Indo- 
European dialects, forms in O. H.-Germ. the verbs oharon, to put 
oft*, prolong-, and gu-abaron, to surpass, overcome. Compare Lat, 
super are. 

Anu, without. Mod. -Germ. ohne. Indanon, afterwards entanen, 
to deprive. 

In — forms the verb ianoK, bearing the various meaninga of to 
annex, bring, receive, admit, &c. along witli the nouns (jinorf, viscera, 
innote, iiidigena, and several others. From the comparative form 
mnaro, inner, is derived mnnron, to insinuate ; and with the prefix 
er, erinnem, to remember, 

Uz, out. From this come the verbs uion, to renounce; ga~uson, 
to remove, exclude. From the comparative uzaro is derived the 
present Germ, atl^sem, to express, enunciate. The Engl, uiier ia 
evidently of cognate origin. 

NiDAB, below, beneath, Nidarjan, to humble, condemn ; ^erni- 
daron, to cast down ; with many noons and adjectives. 

Nah, near, after. N^ahen, to approach ; ivonakeii, to hasten, come 
near. 

Sauan, with, together. SamariBrt, to gather, congregate ; with a 
multitude of derivatives. 

SnjfTAR, apart. SantaroR, to separate. 

The above list might be greatly enlarged ; but enough has been 
given to show, not merely the abstract possibility, but the fact of the 
derivation of verbs and other parts of sjieech from simple particles : 
analogies will readily suggest themselves from the Greek and other 
languages, but they are too obvious to be here dilated upon. It 
may perhaps be objected that sU the above instances are of compa- 
ratively recent date, and that no similar principle of formation can 
be traced in tiie earliest stages of language. It is apprehended that 
we know too little of language in its infanry, either to affirm or 
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deny this proposition on direct und positive gi-ounds ; the utmost that 
we can expect to accomplish is to deduce probable conclusions from 
the data and the analogies within our reach. It is however conceived, 
that there is no inherent improbability in the supposition that %'erbB 
and other words might equally be formed from similar elements at a 
much earlier period. 

Terms expressive of local relations must have existed in every 
regularly organized language at least as early as some other classes, 
and the powers of comhinatiou and symbolical a]>])lication inherent 
in the human mind could be as easily exercised on words expressing 
separation and connexion in space, as upon any other attributes 
cognizable by the senses. That those terms are tliemseh-es of the 
highest antiquity is admitted by Uie best philologists; indeed Bopp 
does not scruple to characterize them as " antediluvian." The 
origin of the vyords themselves ih^b, question which we do not under- 
take to discuss. It is not perhaps absolutely impossible that they 
were primarily onomafopmtE, or imitations of natural sounds ; hut 
there are many difficulties in the way of such eui hypothesis. 
Wullner, and other writers ivho have laboured w^ith great ingenuity 
to account for the formation of language by this process, have felt 
the dilRculty of dealing with this branch of the subject; and while 
they allow that pronouns and particles are an original and very im- 
portant part of language, they admit that it is not easy to establish 
a connexion between the enunciation of a !>ound and the idea of a 
place. 

Waving therefore the discussion of this point as being beyond 
our means of information, we proceed to inquire whether there is 
any evidence of particles and pronouns having actually become roots 
of verbs and nouns at an early stage of the Indo-European languages. 
We shall begin with a cla?s of languages which have hitherto been 
only partially employed for purposes of general philology, but which 
it is believed are calculated to throw considerable light on several 
obscure phenomena. 

The Cymric and Armorican preposition denoting ov^, upon, is gwar 
or gwor, commonly abbreviated to gor in the former language, but 
Bubsiating in its original form in the latter. The corresponding 
Oaelic term mfor, now obsolete except in composition. Now there 
is a large class of words — nouns, adjectives and verbs — which may 
be more naturally and obviously referred to this preposition as their 
root, than to any other in the compass of the Celtic languages. 
Thus we have W, gviurad, covering ; gwarchdu, to enclose ; ^wared, 
to guard; gwer, a shade, and many similar words. These again 
have their counterparts in Germanic, Latin, and Slavonic words 
comm.encing with «j or v, or in Greek words which formerly had the 
digamma. Many of these terms are referred by Pott, Benfey, and 
other German plulologists to the SEinscrit varami or varayUmi (from 
the root vri), commonly denoting to cover or to choose. Admitting 
this, it follows that if the Celtic terms are related to the corre- 
sponding Teutonic, &c., they must be equally so to the Sanscrit j 
in other words, Sanscr. varami, Goth, warjan, Celt, gwarad, &c., all 
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denoting covering, must be of common origin. The nest step in 
the investigation is to see what probable grounds we have for refer- 
ring these terms and their cognates to a local or prepositional rela- 
tion as their original root. 

Pictet, in hia ' Affinite des Langues Celtiquea avec le Sanscrit,' 
observes that the Irish/rtlh and W. gwrth=^aga.mst, are the counter- 
parts of Sanscr. /irn/i, Gr. jrpur!, and that It. for, W. gwor or ffor, 
correspond to pra, para, Gr. rrfiu and irapd. Among, the Celtic prepo- 
sitioas which have no formal reijresentatives in Sanscrit or Greek, 
he specifies Ir, /it, Jo, sub, apud, &c,, V/.ffwa, ^o:=under. Against 
the etj'mology oi frith and gwrth there is nothing to object: ■with 
respect to foi' and ffor*, it is to be observed that thejj as well as the 
Lithuanian per, always signify over, upon, and therefore are poten- 
tially equivalent to Sanscr. vpari, Gr. vfrip. Germ, ubar, &c. With 
respect to fa, fo, Ike, it is strangethat Pictet did not perceive that 
they hear precisely the same relation to Sanscr, vpa, Gr. uiro, that 
frith, &c. do to prati, Trpori, with their cognates; a relation further 
borne out by the analogy of the Slavonic and Lithuanian po, pod, 
under, after, &c., which are clearly cognate with the corresponding 
Sanscrit and Greek, and also it is believed with the Celtic. Thus 
we have a strict parallelism throughout ; gnm, fa = ttpa ; gwar,for = 
upari, and gwrth, frith ^prati. 

If therefore the preposition gwar, upon, is cognate with Saoscr. 
upari, and is at the same time the root oi gvfarad, covering, &c. — 
■which come as naturally from it as supfvo does from super — it follows 
that upari and variimi are related to each other, and that an element 
simply denoting upon, over, may be the primordial one in the latter 
word. If this point could be once well-established, it would lead to 
conclusions important in themselves, and calculated to simplify in 
no small degree the current ideas of the organization of language. 
We shall at present hypothetically assume this position, and proceed 
to inquire how far the actual pheenomena of language are found to 
coincide with it, 

As preliminary to the ensuing discussion we may observe, once 
for all, that the Cymric gw = Irish/, is convertible in Welsh to a sim- 
ple guttural g, c (cA), or to a labial b, p (m) : in Sanscrit it corre- 
sponds generally to id, occasionally to sto; to a labial, guttural, or 
palatal i iu Slavonic to tr, a labial or palatal : in German to i/u, te, 
g, b, p. Correspondences with otter dialects will occnftionally be 
noticed in the sequel. R is also comrautable with other hquids, 
generally with I, and is not unfrequently transposed ; e. gr, var, 
bar, pnr, may become respectively vra, bra, pra, &c. W^e shall also 
consider the Sanscrit roots, varn, to colour ; vrit, hvri. dhvri, gene- 
rally denoting turning, deflection, v. t. q. val, to cover; hval. to 
move to and fro — the corresponding forms to which in other dialects 
frequently interchange significations — as etymologically related to 
each other and belonging to the class which we are proposing to 
examine. If we assume then that giear, upon, over, may become 
the parent stem of verbs and nouns, as the Germ, ubar becomes 
* The Wclah equivslenl ol'irctpiJ ii ger = hs, sdjoiuixig. 
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ubaron, the words most obviously connected witli it arc those simply 
denoting sujterpositioo, covering or elevation. Among these we 
may class gwarad, ffwarch, gmartk, covering ; gtcarchati, to enclose ; 

\giBer, & shade ; gweryd, turf, sward. In the Teutonic, langnagea we 
have Goth, usarjan, to cover ; O. H.-Germ. wara, a dwelling ; werjan, 
to dress ; A.-S. vsreon, to cover. In Slavonic vrieti. to cover or shut 

I up, wheDce t^rafa, a door or gate; ttr'cAj a aummit (comp. Armen, 
f ir<?raA, over, upon) ; and many similar words. Tlie Sanscrit words 
derived from var (vri), denoting clotliing, equipment, armour, and 

1 other modes of covering, are pretty numerous ; one of the most re- 

rmarkable is UTmi, wool, which it is curious and instructive to trace 
through the cognate dialects. The initial u or to vocalized in urna, 
and dropt in lana, reappears in Slavon. vrna, Lithuanian wilna, Goth. 
vmlia, where n is assimilated to the preceding liquid. The Welsh 
gwlan presents the fullest form of the word, as Gael. oHflfl, and Gr. 
ip'iov the weakest, Tlie Latin villas, velius (for vilnus, velnus J) are 
prohably related. The antiquity of the term and the attribute meant 
to be denoted by it are sufficiently evident. The English flannel, 
from W. gwianen, which might have been a Gfaelic form, is a good 
example of the change often made in adopted \vords. 

Passing over for the present the numerous formations in giral, 

\val, t>al Sic, believed td he connected with the above, we may next 
observe, that there is an ea?y and obvious transition from the idea 
of covering to that of defence or protection. Connected with this 
we have in Welsh gwared, to guard (whence Ital. guardare, Fr. gar' 
der); gwarant, security ; gwersyll, a camp; gwerthyr. a fortification. 
In Teutonic, warjan, werjan (O.H.-G.}, to defeud ; gawer, defen- 
sive armour; A, -S. WW, a wear or embankment ; with a multitude 
of similar words in many languages. Allied with the idea of defence 
is that of prohibition, examples of which are W. gufarddu, to forbid; 
Germ. wehreH, to keep off; warnen, to Warn. From the notion of 
protecting, the transition is also easy to that of watching, observine^, 
beholding, seeing ; as may be seen in the Ital. guardare, to guard or 
watch, to observe, to look; Gerro. wartt-n, to beware, to perceive; 
analogous to which is Lat. tuear, to defend, to behold. A simpler 
form occurs in the A.-S. war, wary; Germ. ge-wttAr, observant; 
with which the Gr. opia, to guard, hpdnt. to see, may possibly he 
connected. The Welsh gwyliaw, to watch; gwyled, gwded, to see ; 
appear to be from the same root, substituting / for r ; as may be in- 
ferred from Bret, gwere, Irish /aire, watch, where r is preserved. 
Another modification of the same idea is that of endurance, conti- 
nuance ; as may be seen in the German warteM, to watch, also to, 
expect, wait ; and in a more simple form in O.-Germ. werea. to abide, 
endure ; wirig, permanent ; and in a metaphorical sense, A.-S, weorig, 
weary, tedious. 

Pott and other German philologists also refer to the same root 
Germ, war, Lat. vetus, true; q^d. covered, protected, secure. If 
we admit this, the W. gwir, Gael, jior, true ; Slavon. viera, faith, 
belong of course to the same category. Again, what is covered 
may at the same time he concealed, whence A.-S. wreon, to hide ; 
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Dan, vtda, 0,-Eng. wr6, a secret comer. Comp. Lat. velare, reve- 

Inre, 

The next cjlaas of words which we propose to consider as con- 
nected with the root m queetion, is that involving the idea of cro-B$ing, 
deviatiog, turning, &c., both literal and metaphorical. A relatioa 
hetween this and the former class is easily established if we keep in 
mind that what lies or passes over a surface may cross it, or deviate 
from what is assumed to be its proper direction, or go beyond its 
natural liraita. IIjus t ran sire Jfumen may be indifferently rendered 
to go over the river, or across it, or beyond it ; and he who thus 
crosses a river deviates at the same time from the natural directioD 
of its current, and may also turn from it by passing further. The 
most original Celtic form appears to be the Breton gvoara, to bead ; 
whence gwarek, a bow (compare Lat. arcus) ; gwarog, a yoke. ITie 
Welsh ^u'yr, oblique, curved; gwyraw, to bend ; Irish /sr, crookeJ, 
slightly deviate in form, while the Engl, wry transposes the liquid. 
ITie German furnishes the full form quer, across, athwart ; and the 
weaker werran. to djafarb, confuse ; ga-wn*rnn, to overturn ; reir-t, 
deflected, distorted. If we regard the Sanscrit vri/ as connected with 
the simpler form vri. we are enabled to connect with this class the 
Lat. vertere, to turn ; Germ, werden, to become, q. d. to turn out; 
Slavon. vraHti, to turn; Lithuanian wersti, to turn, roll; A.-S, 
tvrmthian, to wreathe, entwine; and many other words. The list 
might be extended to some hundreds of terms, by including all the 
varieties of form caused by a substitution or modification of radicals, 
a few specimens of which will he given in the tables. 

l*he secondary and metaphorical ideas connected with the relaticm 
oi turning, are too numerous to be epecified individually. A multitude 
of words bearing the literal significations of roll, twist, throw, varie- 
gate, corrupt, surround, ahEike, and the moral or metaphorical ones of 
err, deceive, pervert, transgress, &c., referable more or less directly 
to the class under consideration, will readily occur to the compa- 
rative philologist. To choose, SanscT. Vftrat/ami, 0.-Germ. weljon, 
Lith. veeliti, Gr. nipfo/jm, may be explained as to set aside, out of s 
larger number = Lat. seligere. To will, Welsh ffvyii, gv;ifliyg (vo- 
luntas), Germ, wolien, Lat, volo, Gr. jhvXofiat, is evidently related, 
as may be seen at once from the Lat. opto, to wish and to choose. 

The extent of the field of investigation ostensibly connected with 
the particular class of words under consideration, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that Benfey, in his ' Griechisches Wurzet- 
Lexicon,' traces to them nearly a thousand Greek vocables ; and had 
he been fully aware of the resources derivable from the Cymric and 
AnnoricQiL dialects, he might easily have found many more. These 
dialects satisfactorily explain many phEenomena otherwise not easily 
accounted for ; as for instance gwor, gtcyr, oblique, curved, show at 
once the possible connexion between Germ, yuer, Lat. varius, varus, 
EogL lory, Gr. yvpiis ; to say nothing of Lat. curvus, Gael. tor. car, 
turn, twist; Gr. evpii^, awry; with a multitude of words more or 
less deflecting from the original type, but easily reducible to it ac- 
cording to recognized analogies. 
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We tave all along treated the word gtpar in the light of a simpie 
and independent radicEd ; there is however every reason to believe 
that it is in reality a comparative form of gwa (gwo, go), as Sanscr. 
ttpari is of tipa, and Goth, u/ar of uf. To speak more strictly, ywar 
is a citmbination of two prepositional elemenb;, gwa + ar, the latter 
having in itself the sense of upon, over, m all the Celtic dialects. 
Elach of these elementsi is the parent of other words : thus gwa is 
enlarged into gtaadn, base, foundation (comp. Germ, boden) ; gwad' 
dawd, dregs ; gwael, low, base (Lat. vilis) ; gwas, a servant, vassal : 
while ar becomes W. aros, abiding, dwelling ; Gael, ard, lofty (Lat. 
arduusy ; alrde, height; ardaighim, to elevate, &e. That the Sanacr. 
upari, Goth, u/ar, should be compounds ia easily conceivable, Jf 
we reflect that \.-b. bvtan (our but) is composed of three distinct 
elements, bi-ut-an, and aimtan (about) of four. If therefore gwar, 
to cover, turn, &c., is connected with the preposition, it is not in 
the strict sense of the term a primary word ; and if we are correct 
in the view which we have ail along taken of the matter, the same 
wiU apply to the Sanscrit vri and the other ostensible roots supposed 
to be connected with it. It is believed that they are all reducible 
to one leading notion, viz. that of covering, as included in the pre- 
position or adverb upon, which again is itself probably of pronominal 
origin. 

This view of the matter is further strengthened by the comparison 
of the collateral eletnent tar in Gaelic, = over, upon, in conjtinctioti 
with W. tr&, (ros, over, trwy, through, Stc, with the Sanscrit root 
tri, to pass over, and its numerous cognates. Words apparently 
including this element abound in every branch of the Indo-European 
family; and they will be found on examination to run parallel 
throughout, or nearly so, with the class previously exominedj in the 
senses of covering, preserving, watching, turning, throwing, trans- 
gressing:, &c. This coincidence is easily accounted for if we suppose 
that both classes contain the same prepositional element ar = over, 
upon^giving pretty nearly the same force to each. It ia believed 
that the same element, both ia the simple form ar and the augnteated 
tar, enters into the comparative forms of adjectives and particles, 
and various other formations in which the idea of more, further, 
V. t. q, is included. 

It wiU perhaps be thought that it is a series of ungrounded as- 
sumptions to regard the words in question as connected with each 
other, whereas they may be independent roots. To this it may be 
replied, that it is equally an assumption to maintain that they are 
totally unconnected with each other ; and if they are related, as the 
g^eral analogy of their forms would rather lead us to believe, it is 
clear that they cannot be at the Eome time collateral and primary. 
The science of comparative etymology does not, like arithmetic orgeo- 
metry, rest upon certain and demonstrable premises, but consistB in a 
aeries of presumptive deductions from such analogies of formandmean- 
ing OS can be traced in languages known or believed to be cognate. 
We have no direct evidence that v:ary, warn, wear, weary, wry, 
wrealhe, writhe, are aU from the same root ; but it is conceived that 
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no one who has. traced them carefully through all the kindred diolecta 
would venture to assert that they are radically and totally distinct. 
An attempt has heen made to ehuw that those, and multitudes of 
similar words may he referred to one simple local relation ; and if 
this he really the case, it is ohvioiia that the same principle may be 
applicable in many more cases. Such words as irepabi, wcpmviii in 
Greek, and samanon, uzojt, &c. in German, show that particles may 
and actually do become the parent stems of verbs ; and it is at least 
as intelligible and easy that over should become cover, or cross, as 
that out should come to denote speak, or in, remember. If it should 
be found, on further investigation, that this principle of derivation 
has prevailed to a great extent, it will follow that the doctrine of 
Bopp and Pott, viz. that the pronominal and prepositional roots con- 
stitute a class apart, wholly unconnected with the elements of verbs, 
cannot be supjiorted, Oa the contrary it would seem more probable 
that those roots are in many cases the real primordia of the osten- 
sible d'hatoos or verbal roots, and that they in fact constitute the 
ba^s of no Lnconsiderable portion of the Indo-Etiropean languages. 
The following wordSj constituting a very small portion of the ag- 
gtegate, seem directly referable to the Sanscrit roots hvri. vri, vrit, 
hval, val. already assumed to be related to each other. The Celtic 
words arc Welsh when not otherwise specified. 



gwal, enclosure, 

gwalc, palisade (cf. Ital, palco). 

gwalch, ad^. towering, sub~ falcon. 

gwalen, Bret, a ring. 

gwall, defect, error. 

gwar, Bret, crooked, vaulted. 

gwfur, neck (from turning ; cf. SI. 

vrat). 
gwara, to fence. 
gwarad, covering, 
gwarant, security, 
gwarch, covering, 
gwarchau, to enclose, 
gwarddu, to prohibit, 
gwared, to guard, 
gwarcmm, Bret, a warren, 
gwarez, Bret, shelter, protection, 
gwarog, a yoke, 
gwarth, covering, 
gweilging, a cross-beam, 
gwcili, a surplus, 
gweled, to see. 
gweli, an exposure, 
gwcll, better. 

Slttvonic, Lithuanian, ^-c. 



gwellt, gTEiaa, sward (cf. gwallt, 

hair of the head). 
gwer. a shade. 
gwere, Bret, a watch-tower, 
gwerthyd, a spindle (Ir. fearsaid). 
gweryd, sward, 
gwil, turn off, start, 
gwilc'hu, Bret, to squint. 
gwill, apt to stray, 
gwir, true. 
gwladychu, to govern (cf. Germ. 

walten). 
gwores, open, exposed, 
gwrag, curved handle, v.t.q. 
gwregys, girdle, 
gwrith, apparent, 
gwrydd, a wreath. 
gv(fylchu, to seem or appear, 
gwylied, to watch, 
gwyll, will, 
gwyllt, wild. 
gwyr, oblique, 
gwyrain, to elevate. 



varati, Serv. to deceive. 
variti, SI. to proceed, 
wahrpsta, Letlxsh, spindle. 



wahrst, to bolt, 

wahrstiht, to roll to and fro. 

wahrti) a door. 
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wairitees, verb. refi. to beware, 
wairoht, to augment, 
waldiht, to govern, 
walgs, cord, rope (from twisting), 
worra, power. 
warren, aio. exceeduigly. 
■warreht, to be powerful, 
we brigs, observant, 
weley. Lithuan. late, 
wercziii, I turn over. 
werpju, I spin, 

weru, I close • at-w- ^ I open 
(cf. Welsh a-gori ; Bret, di- 



gon. to open ; 
o-perio). 



Lat. a-perio, 



willoju, I eeduce (Lett, wilt, to 
deceive). 

wirragSj Lett, a whirlpool. 

wirs. upon. 

mrssu9. Lith. a. summit. 

wlrst, Lett, to rise upwards. 

wirstu, Lith. I overturn, become 
(cf. Sanscr. vrit, to turn, to be- 
come ; Germ, werden). 

wirtis, a whirlpool. 

wirwe, a cord. 

woloju, I roU about. 

z'welgiu, I see, look. 

z'wairu, I squint. 



The corresponding forms in the pure Slavonic dialects generally 
transpose the liquid, as will appear from the following- examples ; — 



wiada, Bohera. power, govern- 
ment (ef. W. gwladi country ; 
Bret. glad, patrimony; Ir.flalth, 
sovereignty). 

wladnauti, to move, stir. 

wlati, Slav, to fluctuate. 

wlna, Bohem. wool. 

wrat, turn, return, Serv. vrat, 
neck. 

wratB, a door. 

Some of the principal Teutonic equivalents having been given in 
the course of the preceding paper, it will not be necessary to repeat 
them. ITie Greek forma are reserved for an inquiry which it ia 
proposed to make into the powers and affinities of the digamraa. 
The following Latin words may be referred with more or less pro- 
bability to the same class of roots : — 



wratiti, to turn. 

wratky, giddy. 

wreteno, a spindle. 

vrieti. Slav, to shut, 

vr'gu, I throw (of. Lat. torqueo). 

vr'zu, I open. 

vr't. a garden. 

vr'tieti, to turn round, 

w'ch, a summit. 



vellus, a fleece, 
velum, a veil, covering, 
vertere, to turn, 
vertex, summit, 
verua, true, 
vol V ere, to roll. 
Tortex, a whirlpool. 



valeo, to be powerful, 

valgus, bandy-legged. 

vallum J an entrenchment. 

valvae, folding-doors. 

varioli, small-pox (cf. W. brech, 

variegated ; also small-pox), 
varius, changeable, &c. 
varus , crooked(cf . pra^- varico , &c.). ' 

The above words, to which a multitude of similar ones might 
easily be added, correspond pretty strictly with the forma assumed 
as their radicals. There are, moreover, an immense number of 
terms which are referable to the same origin, by taking into account 
the changes briefly indicated above by elision, transposition, and the 
substitution of elements etymologic ally cognate. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate this portion of the subject. 



^ The following are cognate forma with the eliaioit of the labial : — ^ 


^H gai], the e]fe-tid, 


gores, open, exposed. 


^H go-llt, a 8teep or clifi^. 


goneu, superior, best. 


^H gardd, an enclosure. 


gori, to brood. 


^H garth, a rampart. 


gorraant, exuberance. 


^H ^ol, a prison. 


gormu, to force in, intrude (cf. 


^^M gonr, Bret, slowness, leisure. 


flpflCllil)- 


^^^ gol, a coyering. 


Bret, gorre, top, surface. 


^^B golwg, sight. 


— gorrea, to raise. 


^H gor, Bret, a tumour. 


— gorrek, slow, idle (in socae 


^^1 gorch, a fence. 


dialects j-warcA) . 


^H gorddi, to impel forward. 


— gorroen, cream. 


^^M gored, a wear. 


— gourino, lintel of a door. 


^^B gorel, opening. 


— gourzizu, to delay, put off. 


^H In Breton, words of this description are frequently still further ab- ^^M 


^^M breviated by the elision or transposition of the leading vowel. ^^^H 


^^^^^ glad, patrimony ; Webh gwlad. ^^^H 


^^^^B glao, rain ; ■ — gwlaw. ^^^H 


^^^^^^^_^ gleb, moist; — gwlyb, moititure. ^^^H 


^^^^^^^H dew ^^^H 


^^^^^^^V gloan, wool; — gwlan. ^^^H 


^^^^^^H grac'h. old woman — gwrach, ^^^| 


^^^^^^H greg, woman; — gfnraig (cf. Germ, fnau).^ ^^^| 


^^^^^^^H grisien, . — gwraidd. ^^^H 


^^^^^ These and similar forma phow that words commencing with a ^^H 


^H guttural followed by a liquid, may correspond to a Sanscrit, Ger- ^| 


^^H man or Slavonic w : e. gr, glad, to Germ, walten ; gloan, to Sanscr. ^H 


^H vrm, Bohem. wlna, Germ. woUe. A little inquiry will enable us ^M 


^^1 to discover a multitude of words commencing with a labial or gut- ^| 


^H tural followed by I or r, under significations precisely analogous ^| 


^H to the words already given, and In all probability of kindred origin. ^M 


^^^ A few examples from the Lithuanian and Lettish will place this point ^M 


^^M in a clearer light. ^| 


^H lith. breest, to increase. 


Lett, klaidiht, to wander about. ^M 


^H Lett, brunnas, armour. 


Lith. klaupju, I kneel down. ^H 


^^K -^ glahbt, to guard, protect. 


— klesscziu, I tremble. ^^^^M 


^^H Lith. globoju, I embrace. 


— kloju, I cover. ^^^H 


^^V Lett, grednens, a ring^ 


— klonoju, I bow down. ^^^H 


^H — greest, to turn. 


— klydeju, I wander. ^^^H 


^H — grccsts, a coverlet. 


Lett, krahpt. to deceive. - ^^^| 


^H — greest-balki, cross-beam. 


— krampis, a bolt. ^^^| 


^H Lith. grcju, I surround, enclose. 


Lith. krattau, I shake. ^^^H 


^^^ Lett, greias, awry, crooked. 


— krauju, I heap up. ^^^H 


^^1 Lith. greziu, I turn, bore, encircle, 


— kreikiu, I strew. ^^^B 


^H wind (cf. Bohem. wrtiti. 


— krciwas, crooked; cf. W. ^^H 


^H wrtati, to turn, shake, wa- , 


crwm ; Ger. krumm. ^^^| 


^H^ ver,move,chum,bore,aic.). 


-^ krejpju, I turn, return. ^^^H 


^^H — grysstu, I turn, return. 


— priess, prep, against = W. ^| 


^^^^^ Lett, klaht, to cover. 


gwrth. ^^^B 
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It is not meant to be asserted that all the above words are cer- 
tainly connected with the Sanscrit and Celtic roots which we have 
been examining ; but the connexion is theoretically possible, ac- 
cording to known analogies. The probability of its subsistence is 
greatly strengthened by the Persian, in which a Sanscrit or Teutonic 
IP regularly becomes a guttural : e. gr. gurazah, hog or boar = Sanscr. 
varuha (comp. \jBX.porcus, Germ, ferch, £ng. barrow-pig, Gr. \oipos) ; 
gardati'tden, to turn = Sanscr. vrit, Lat. verto, &c. ; garni = Germ. 
warm ; kirtn = Germ, wurtn. The Slavonic and Lithuanian lan- 
guages manifest a considerable resemblance to the Persian, both in 
words and characteristic elements. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that words commencing with bal, 
bar, pal, par, &c. are still more likely to be related to the family of 
words which we have been examining ; indeed the affinity of many 
of them does not admit of a doubt. This will become obvious on 
comparing such words as bal, peak ; balcb, proud ; bar, summit ; 
bem, a heap; pare, enclosure; Fr.parer. to keep off; Span. ^arar, 
to stop, &c., with the preceding lists and with the Gaelic. Gweilging, 
W. a cross-beam (from gwail, superincumbent), becomes in Gaelic 
bairein. It is in all probability also the etymon of Engl, balk and 
Germ, galge, a gallows. Many similar instances might easily be 
collected. 
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Profefisor Ghateb in the Choir. 

"A MS. Vocabulary of Cornish Worda" was laid on tlie table- 
Presented by Henry Batten, Esq., of Penzance. 

Two papers were then read :^ 

I. "Remarks on certain Doubtful Constructions found m the Works 
of Attic Writers," Communicated by the Rev. G, C. Reiiouard. 

A question was started by Professor Maiden in his jmper, " On 
Mistakes in the Use of Obsolete Greek Worda by Attic Writers*," 
respecting tlie word irptSiXvfu'os , and he proyed very satisfactorily 
that it means ' oue upon another," hke en aXXiiXois, as stated in the 
' Etymol. Magn.' and by Stiidas long ago. Bat as nothing; Js known 
of the origin of the word, we may throw out a hint, that HeXv^vos is 
the abbreviated form of a. compound BuKo-dafiiv-os, ' many-shoot." It 
seems probable too, that aa we meet with rerpa-fltXi/^voi in Homer, 
the correct word is rpi'SiXvfiiDs, especially as in Aristoph.'lTr»r,,538, 
where irpo-SeXvfiros is found, three things are spoken of, Spvft wXa- 
Ttivmii and eYppai/t. The npo seems to have been introduced by the 
half-poets and half- gram cnarians of Alexandria, who explained wpo- 
deX^fjifot by wpti-pt^os. In like manner vpa has been substituted, for 
Tpt in the Schoha on Aristoph. Ne^. dS7, Bnd 'Opy- 282, transcribed 
by Suidas in Dpau^fiaXoi. 

With respect to the passage quoted by the Professor from iEschy- 
lus, 'Ejrr. 9)j/j. 220, 'EicjjXiJt 'iuQt, ftij^* &yav virep<pol3Dv, he will no 
doubt be glad to know that the dramatist wrote firiS' fiym', T-Hii 
iii, ijioJMv. For though ayav might follow vv€p, as shown by Eum. 
804, vwfpBiipmt aya>', it could not precede it. We meet indeed 
with"Aytti' inrfpfipitiet ox^"* ^I'uffaf in Soph. Aj. 951, But there 
the antithetic verse, Ti cos ttot' dp' ewpn^e j^eipi Suo-^opos, point? to some 
error which Hermann would correct by reading cp£e. He should 
have suggested rather 'Y^rfp/jcjiJptffot ayQos 6 fleos ijwffer, For we 
thus not only recover the nominative, at present ^'anting for the 
verb, but can see that ayni' was introduced here fi"om v. 982, iS 
TEpiffrffjjdts xaQos. 'Aya>' ye, TEtji.*pe. Be this however as it may. it 
[is evident that in .^schylus one can hardly dispense with the aimile, 
, nT^p' &, 'like birds,' an animal peculiarly subject to fear, as shown 
by Euripides in Hec. 1 7 7, o'ivdij' )i, ui^t opviv, Bnfijiei r^ff r^£wr>)lnc : 
where none have seen, what is plain enough, that the poet wrote 
fiiKwr p", iitrT opt'iv dufjLi'up, ruivh' e^eirXij^ci!. For Trrifeaai is a verb 
intransitive; besides, as Polyxena is compared to birds, so ought 
the house to be compared to a buBb, aa in vEscb. Agam. 1287, 
Bdpvov iss opj'ii : where Blomfield refers to KarawriiKa-t iJiro Bd^vi^ 
in Homer : while as regards irrepn, ' birds,' we may compare hivr^Ta 
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'a^tif WTtf*r *f** tiMUfm m fmif. Hw. F. 509, and i^m* i 
41 r%w hi Hmmt. 

txMOf , widb raMcet to lirm, fVafiewor Maidai ifiiiiM it. \ 
lilA&99t/ltljnU*i»,\i^ ikmkSi. Fm H it were e n — c cte d with ;»», • an 
MWr/ nd ^nivad froiB M«, ' I lAja.' h vmiM BOB : l.tlieactof 
MnApy; S. tii«dc«gp,nHlbe i/Vi)4. TbedBefd Mi B olty hiwP CT e r m 
liAt dcrtfttion U, tbat tSl Doun> io -^1 ate fbmed htm ail jcUi f es ^ 
Hnwt l^fi;* Ihm bc«n expbiacd I17 u> ■0011710009 editor. vfaoi«j 
OrMMt* hM •ilcntiy foUowed, o««-m*>: asfac probably deriTed it 
tfiitn tlic> bbtoltte lit, oae (wbone feminine <a b found in Homer}, 
and hnd f»«rhnti«i » reeollwrtion of th« cstpression in Holy Writ, 
' Afjd tUtry two »lmll b* one fl«ih ;' and of that in Homer, where Venns 
Unfn, ir«J ntf &>:mTU vtixta \iitiw Kit eirvijv kvvtraaa FfioiO^vm ^Arij-ifri, 
— n |M*iitii;(i' t.lmt "lioiild hhvc ddeired Dindorf from rejecting the 
ilifitidt in Kurifi. Tro. fi74, Kafroi X^yowffiK, ue ^/i* et/^ipo) i; x**^9 To 
ivtrf*»i'it yuytnieiii rlt T&ylfmt \i\tti. It is however difficult to un- 
diTdliind wity Hw I'rofiKtiiur nbouJd have translated a/t^l kovrpa kui 
\{X"% "'11' lifitt'iiiiiuf U')Ti}Ti y&fiifni- in Prom. 571, '1 hymned at the 
uliliitldiiii hiitl youi' Ijcd on urcouwt uf the roarria^.' For qb vfievaiovy 
U (I vi'i'li t.rit[t«ilivi*, it iniiit hiu'c^ its object, and hence we must read 
with IIm< fini)ijyiii(»i)ii (Klilor, frirqra, 'At tbe ablutions and around 
yuur bid 1 hyiniKHl tht^ uucncHn of iimrrkge.' 

U. " CoMtribiitlniiM to the; Btudy of the Languages of Africa." 

'J'Iju latiKUiiKcn uf AlVii-ii hnve drawn far less attention than their 
Uii|iutliiii(u<' tiotli ill [ibiliilogy niul uthnogniphy demands. The Semitic 
tiiiin«rii Imiiifc n;k'iii'-ndly druU wills na a sepiirnte class, nnd as Asiatic ; 
ttio i»t>bitiim til" llio Coptic, uiiil its au|iposcd points of diiference with 
utIttM luimiiDK^* huviiig i^ncriilly been insisted upon: and the Ma- 
InHrnjih ol Mudngtwcu* bi'iitg disconnected -with the languages of 
Oiutdnrttitd .\fvi(tft Su order to hv associatedi with those of Polynesia — 
n viry hirtiiiff anioimt of iuveotigiition. if we except that of the 
)U<rlit<r dudtvU (which have only lately begun to attract attention), 
fv||tix'*onl« our tf'i'au'hc* upiut t|)e number, structxire. aflinirie^, and 
^InMittciUiou \ff tho nunt«rou» tongues of continental Africa. 

'V\w iTMvtvn tvf this li«a loss in the deficiency of our ifal«. dun ii 
tlt« «xt«ui U» wtu«h thtf vet Cmgncntuy and dispened. With 
OOttwtkHl «f ifMMMrttaJ tsMlts •mkfMis to those \rhich we poa- j 
•MlforUwIlMb*Bttroiw«oclft$»of hmifaages; with no ireU-«iTm&ged4 
IIRit of Mai|>iU«tiv* v\H<«liuliint<9. »iv'4t'RS the ' Asia Poty^otta' finwj 
i iAo hilt tlw mon uuIumvm taawuet of Sibetia ud Mfgrik; 
«Mh not rvwa tlw «mkmuM of nwcaliliaa Iwrtnrai vpem the i 
twr* uf tW kum^M^cea w mutiiB. «y(k Aom of rtiiiia 
(KdimmI m Ui* Wuid« «f P^foaowMw 7i">nri m 
vt tktt i wii Mid Wi dJi ltBti w i iMiiN far » pwnj Ahkm 
Vm>mm man ha ■cflm ttMk.it aa fariay gtftor f wtwi df 
^<rwM»>l<HfMJllM<«W>>it- T>w HiaiMtat » raifad W tM^^ 
<i* mp* «r «MMr AMMc'k •IRWaiMi/ « «r Dr. 
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both cases disproportionately small, and the claseification is pre-emi- 
nently irregular in respect to the vaine of its divisions ; and this 
naturally. The pioneers in this department of literature have been 
few. 

The current doctrines concerning the aifiaities of the African lan- 
guages are, perhaps, as follows :— 

1. That the line of demarcation between the Semitic tongnes and 
those of Northern Africa, such as the Coptic and Berber, is broad ; 
but that it is not so broad as the limits between the Semitic and the 
true so-called Negro languages. 

2. That the Coptic may have a few miscellaneous affinities with 
the Semitic tongues on the one side, and with some of the remaining 
North African ones on the other ; but that it has at present no defi- 
nite ethnographical position. 

3. That grammatical affinities of the Berber dialects are to be 
sought for in the Semitic tongues ; but that their glossarial relatione 
are at present undetermined. 

4. That, without determining precisely what modera Ahyssinian 
tongues are or are not descended from the Semitic of Old .^Ethiopia, 
the isolation of sucli (whatever they may bej in respect to the true 
African — and especially the so-called Negro — languages ia to be 
insisted on. 

5. That a, marked peculiarity of grammar separates the great 
group of languages alhed to the Caffrarian from those of Africa in 
general, and also from the Semitic dialects. 

6. That the remaining languages, spoken chiefly by the tribes to 
whom the term Negro is most particularly appiied, may be iu any 
degree whatever of relationship to one another : L e. that isolation, 
like that of the Basque language in Europe, may be a common phte- 
nomenon, or that one large group may contain the majority of the 
languages of Africa. 

Over and above these doctrines, we have a few good observations 
upon several special aiBnities : as a set-off to which we could also 
record more than one theory of the luost egregious absurdity. 

In respect to their classification, the principles of the two above- 
named works — Adelung's and Dr. Prichard's — coincide. It is the 
same as that adopted by Gallatin in his arrangement of the Ab- 
original languages of the United States ; by which only the Bm.aller 
and the more definite groups are recognized, whilst speculations as 
to their value are wisely and conveniently abstained from. The 
advantage of this method is, that it leaves the after- labourer in the 
same field nothing to undo. 

The question that most naturally presents itself is that of the 
amount of our materials. Although primary and important, this 
must he dealt with briefly and iu a general way ; the geographical 
arrangement being the most convenient, 

I. lite class of languages akin to the no»-Arabic dialects of 
Algeria and Morocco have lately received a large share of illustra- 
tion. Under the names of Berber, Kabyle, Amazirgh, &c. they 
have been studied by French, Swedish, EngUsh and American phi- 
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tc^ogists. The conquest of Algeria accounts for this ; whilst the 
labours of Vervture, Delnporte, Newman and others give us hope 
that the true relations of the Berber will not tniicb longer remain a 
mystery. We have both a grammatical and a glosaarial knowledge 
of this group. 

2. Nuhia and Dongok, — For the Imnks of the Nile, between 
JEgyyt and j'Ethiopia, our data are imperfect. In an ethcographical 
view, however, this desideratum is comparatively unimportant ; since 
the affinities of the proper Nubian have been shown to be with the 
languages of Kordofan, and the parts farther south and west. 

3. For Kordofan and Darfur our data consist in vocabularies. 
Of these the moat important are the tabular ones of HiippeU. leo- 
lated glossaries, such as the Shangalla of Salt, and the Q^mamyl of 
CalUaud, illuatrate this group. 

4. Numerous as are the languages of Abyssiina, we have reason, 
according to Dr. Beke, to heheve that, in some degree or other, we 
possess specimens of them all. The Galla is known grammatically 
through the grammars of Krapf and Tutschek, Of the allied Dajaakil 
we have the vocabulary of Isenberg. The vooabularies of Beke take 
us as far southward as Yangaro ot Gingiro, 

5. South of Abyssinia, both on the sea-coaet and inland, our 
knowledge is lamentably fragmentary. The Somauli dialects in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Gardafui are known to be Galla, but the 
Bouthern limits of this group are undetermined. From these parts 
down to Delagoa Bay, we have, with the exception of two MS, vo- 
cabularies of the Sowaiel, and the Makooa latiguagee, in the pos- 
aession of Mr. Leigh and the Asiatic Society' respectively, nothing but 
short glossaries ; a probable exception being made for some inac 
cessibie data in Portuguese, for the languages of SofaJa and Mozam- 
bique. The reasons that have been given for believing that even 
up to the Galla boundary, the languages on this side of the con- 
tinent are CaSre, being at present inconclusive, indicate the great 
value of any new lists that could be added to our vocabularies north 
and south of the Mozambique coast, 

6. For both the Caffre and the Hottentot languages of the Cape 
our data are sufficient for ethnological purposes. Boyce's * Kaffre,' 
and ArchbeU'a ' Bichuana Grammar,' exhibit the characteristics of 
these languages and mutually iUustrate each other. 

7. From the Orange river to the Portuguese possessions of Ben-> 
guela and Angola, &c,, the dialects of the country arewhollyunknowu. 
Th« grammatical affinities however of the Congo and Angola lan- 
guages with the CatFre — affinities which have long been recognized 
— make it probable that they belong to the same group, 

8. To the Portuguese possesaious an the western coast of Africa — 
Benguela, Angola, Lonngo, &c..-^the same remark applies which was 
made in respect Xu the eastern settlements ; viz. that although addi- 
tions may have been made to our philological knowledge since the 
publication of the ' Mithridatcs,' few are accessible to the reader in 
England, 

9. The equator is an important line of demarcation, South of 
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this, the Tuore immedrate affinities seem to be with the languages 
of the Cape ; north of the equator, they are with those of the coast 
of Guinea. This is the current doctrine: ; and that some such line 
of demarcation really exists is very prohable. It is the opinion how- 
ever of the present writer that its hreadth is exaggerated. 

10. From the Gaboon to the Bight of Benin. — For this tract our 
data are more fragmentary than they ought to be, considering our 
relations to the countries in que&tion. We have no grammar for 
any of the languages on the Cameroons, the Calabar, the mouths of 
the Niger, or the kingdom of Benin ; whilst the vocabularies are 
few, fragmentary, and frequently to be found only as MS. 

11. For the country between Benin and Dahomey, both on the 
coEiet and inland, we have, be&ides vocahulariea, the Yebon Grammar 
of D'Avezac, and the Yorriba Grammar of Crowther. 

12. For Dahomey we have but fragmentary vocabularies. 

IS. For the kingdom of Ashantee we have full vocabularies, but 
no grammars beyond those enumerated in the ' Mithrjdates.' 

14. For the coast between Ashantee and Sierra Leone, we have 
vocabularies aufiicient to serve as aamplea of the languages. For 
the Bullom we have the Grammar of Nylander. 

15. 'flie Mandingo andWoloff languages bring us to the liroita 
of the Great Desert, where we meet the Berber and Arab tongues. 
For the Mandingo we have the Grammar of M'Briar ; for the Woloff, 
that of Dard. Besides these, the last volume of the ' Memoires de 
la Societe Ethnologique' furnishes us with copious vocabularies of the 
Ser^cokt, Sereres, Bagnon, andFeloop — languages which it has hi- 
therto been convenient to consider isolate and unconnected. Never- 
theless there are several tongues in this neighbourhood, of which we 
have, as yet, no specimens. The Susu, of which we have a gram- 
mar, is allied to the Mandingo. 

16. The interior of Africa is less of blank than is generally ima- 
gined. For the central parts south of the Mountains of the Moon, 
it is true that we have absolutely nothing. On the othw hand, 
however, unless we suppose that, like the Basque of the Pyrenees, 
some whoUy isolated language may be spoken on the north side of 
the Jebel Kumri — an assumption which though probable must not 
he made gratuitously — the whole belt of country between the Great 
Desert and the Mountains of the Moon, north and south, and be- 
tween the Upper Nile and the Atlantic, east and west, is more or 
less philologically known to us. Thus, beginning with Kordofan 
and Darfur, we have for those countries the vocabularies of Riippell 
and others. These go as far south as Fertit ; whilst there ia no 
duubt that the group of languages which they represent ia conter- 
minous with the groups represented by the vocabularies of Dr. Beke. 

Further eastward we have the Borgho of Burckhardt. the Beg- 
harmeh of Denham, the Bomou of Denham and others, the Mandara 
of Denham — our soizthern limit in these quarters — and the Haussa 
tiniinmtir of Schtin. Tlie Haussa language ia conterminous with 
the Yorub:i, the Mandingo, and the languages of the Ibo and 
Ashantee groups. These bring ue to the Atlantic. 
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1 7. For tlie important dialects of the Foulah language our data 
are scanty and insufficient. 

It is considered that the details of the material, of which the above- 
givetf sketch, supplementary to the ' Mithridates,' is a mere general 
outline, are sufficient, if cautiously and carefully used, to justify, 
even in the present state of our knowledge, views more general than 
those which are currently afloat concerning the ethnography of Africa, 
as determined philologically ; a subject to which, it is hoped, a fu- 
ture paper may be devoted. 

[To be continued.] 
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A paper was read — 

" On English Verbs, substantive and auxiliary." By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

Tlie singular of the verb substantive was essentially the same in 
the Auglo-Saxon as in our modem English am, art, is; but in the 
south of England tlie plural form was syad or syndon, and in tlie 
north of England earon. The southern plural disappeared from our 
dialects in the course of the twelfth century ; and the plural of be, 
which in the Anglo-Saxon was used almost exclusively with a future 
signification, heeatne its substitute, till superseded in later times by 
the northern plttral are : — 



And his Sarsyns " as ermes " cryde 
" We helh belraid." 



I€30. 
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Octov. 

Alle heo heath foTsworene. and alle heo heoih forlarene. 
They ore all forsworn and they are all lost inen. 

LajBinan, Battle of Bath, 
pe kyngUB knygtes )ierto 
pat rohbars be'f and men quellsres & verauore al90< R. Glou, 455. 

4 — thou savaurest not the tilings that be of God but thoBe that be of 
men. — Mark 8. 

The plural verb seems to have gradually introduced the singular 
forms be, best, beth, which aire still used in the west of England, 
though they have never been adopted by our literature. 

The verb fc however was long retained for the expression of future 
time, and more particularly in "the north of England. In three of 
tJie following examples it takes the northern inflexion a. 

5. Ne see je Jat her bors beji suyftore J7ali jonre be 
pat je 6^1? (ye will be) dede anon, jyf je wollef fle. 

6. — if thdii mav that fidfllle 
Alle been done (will be done) right at thi wille. 

Bot luke welle Eve my wife 

Tliat thou negh not the tree of life, 

For if thou do lie bees ill paide, 

8. Quhair Christ is king quhaia time interminabill, 
And hich triumphanil gloirfre^i never g:ane, 

Lyhds. Complaint of the Papingo. 

In es. 5, beth is used to express both present and future time. 
This confiision of meaniugs was in some measure rendered unne- 
cessary in our southern dialects by the very general use of worth 
with a future signification ; sing, worths, worst, worth, plur. wvr^iey. 

roL, II. ' 2 s 
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R. Glou. 397. 



T. Myst, 324. 



T. Myrt. 7. 
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Help ^i kynile eritagt, & yiu wont (almit be) ^r kycg anon. 

K. Glou. 101. 

to. For Soiijihamtone he ^ly cUped, ti wor^ euer mo. R. Glou. 69< 

1 1, Shal no Ipwednesae lette. ]?e clerk fat ich l<J*ye 

That he ne wor^ tent Avwaced. Vis. Ae P. Ploub. pass. I. 

12. Crete watres uior^e^ jet rede of monnea blode, 

Cristendom vmrf y cast adoun. R. Glou. 132. 

This verb is very rarely found with a present signification in the 
Old-English. Its preterite however is not uncommon— wor{>, or as 
it 13 sometimes more accurately written, tearf. The infinitive ia 
worpe. 

19. And sn it fell upon a dai 
Forsoth SB I you telle n mai 

Sire Thopaa wold out ride. 
He wert/i (was) upon his stede gay, &c. Ch. Sire Thopas, 

14. — in a 'vynkynge I teorti. and wotiderliche ich mette. 

Vis. de Dowel, pUR. 2. 

15. He boughte such a bargaya. he was the bet evcre, &fi. 

Such a wynning hym tearf. Vis. de P, Plouh. pass. 6. 

16- He let Jfb kyng al y umrthe & to Rome drowj. R. Glou. 87. 

17. Backe hem nojt, but let hem wmwJv. Vis, de P. Plouh. paas. 3. 

IS. My ioie la toumed into strife 

That suher shall I never iporfhe. Gower, Conf, Am. 5. 

When an infinitive preceded hy to follows the verb subatantive, 
it ^nerally indicates some necessity or obligation. 

is. The Germans in Greek 

Are 9adly to seek. Ponoix. 

20. — a Rightj that teat to tie s«en 

Cannot he spoken of. Winter's Tale, 6. 2. 

but sometimea duty, or intention arising from a sense of duty. 

21. I have seen two ?uch sights by sea and land*— but / om not fo ^ay it 
is a sea, for it ia now the sky; betwixt the Armament and it, you cannot 
tlirast a bodkin's point. — ^Winter's Tale, 3. 3. 

22. / am not like other men ta ent>y or underealae the talenta I cannot 
reach, fttr which reason I must needa bear a true honor to this large emi- 
nent sect of our Britkh writers.^Swiflt, Tale of a Tub, Preface. 

/ am not to say may he considered ae equivalent to " I ought not to 
say," or " I will not say." 

These idioms in o«T earUer dialect would have been rendered by 
the gerund. This latter form occasionally conveyed a passive sig- 
nification, "he is to lujigenne" he ia to be loved. The infinitive 
gradually superseded the gerund, and when bo used sometimes indi< 
c^ed obligation, sometimes a possibility or mere future contingency. 

23. This vision in ^ft to drede (ought to be dreaded) think and ^f God 

kepe. R. Br-66. 

'2i. .'Vnd bidde of me wat >ou wolt and ich vral fe grantc ywis, 

I'lT elles iph were vnkynde, gif it ia grantr yj. R. Glou, 115, 
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i&. lit not to teU heaw camm'd cbingc con happ'n ! — Coll. Tim Bobbin, ti. 

26. "fit i/ei to know 
(Which when I know that Wasting ia an honour 
I shall promulgate) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal itege. Othello, 1. 1. 

Johnsom thought that in the phrase " he ii to blame/' blame weis a 
nouQ ; and in this mistake he would no doubt have been confirmed 
had he remembered the line — 

27. Iq faith, my lord, you are too uritfal blame. 1 H. IV. 3. 1. 
But though Shakespeare's contemporariea appear to have considered 
blame as an adjective, yet the phrase "he is to blame" must be 
ranked with the idioms we are now discueslng ; the analogies of our 
language point too clearly to its origin to leave us in any doubt 
about ida character. 

If the followiDg sentence be correctly printed, the infinitive was 
sometimes used -without the to. 

'2B- lis not ielt, but lat marvel strangely an yo leet on a. wuc kaeave in 
thia. — Tim Bobbin, 2. 

It was shown in a former paper*, that the verb U entered into 
construction with all the personal pronouns, / is, thou is, Joe isy &c. 
These phrasea followed by the iafinitive were uaed to denote future 
time. 

29. — come not near the old man — keep out cbe vor ye, Or I'ta trj/f 
whether your costard or my bat be the barder.^ — Lear, 4. 6. 

30. — hing the pan ore th' fire ith reken creauk 
And he weih sile and dishes up ith neauke. 

Yotkabire Dial. (a.d. 1697.) 

31. I'n think on (I shall think) ot teaw looks o hit whiaky, &c. 

Collier's Tim Bobbin. 

32. he plainly tell ye, ye are breeding up your family to gang an til 
gate, &c,— W. Scott, Itob Roy. 

33. Eigb foraeure it war long o him, bud Ihoua hear, &c. — Cam. Craven 
Dial. 1. 

34. I'll niUe em fray him, &c. ftes never trail bis awn gfdlowt at hi« 
back as long as I can help it. — Car^. Crttven Dial. I. 

35. — Ise vara weay, for that's ill warke 

Ise flaid weese net get there before 't be merke. 

Yorksh. Dial. (ad. 16fl7.) 

• No. 38, p. iSl. 

f ShakeEpfare puts this phrase into the mouth of a Kentish peasant, but there ii 
reaion to doubt if it were ever used louth of tht! Thniiiej- In the north of Essex 
it wat certainly known as late lUi the sixteenth ctMuty. 

It seems prqbahle that some of the broken phra*e» which Shakespea^re 8B»ign»to 
hii two foreigners Parson Hugh and Dr. Caius, may have been borrowed from the 
popular idiom we are now considering; — Caiub, By gar he i» de coward Jack 
Priest, Su u not ihew hia fa.ce, fkc. P. EvAKS.^Ay, and her father it make her a 
pretty penny, &c. In other casca there Geemt to be confusion between their i> atid 
the verb hai. 

2 B 2 
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M, Qooth I Willi a' my Ii«ttft 111 dot, 
I'Q get n>j Sands J 1 tmzk on, 
An meet fim on tbe Mj ^lace, 

Fmdi iMw Mae fine ranuida. Bunu^ Uafy-&ir, 

37. Aweet, avpel, laid the BaiTlie, •omcTlkfel diicoBeeited, me'am lei tibsS 
be a, pa»t-oTeT, fa;.— W. Scott, Rob Roy. 

30, By the muse end the borne all ifou'tk kear the Uame for toe. 

G. Gurtoot Needle, f . 2. 

From the root is was formed io the secood person singular itt* ; 
and it would Appear that thou'st as well as ihou's wma used to denote 
future time. 

39. If tkimrl be nieal, I'se he gUd, 

Thy inaining malu my heart fiill wd. 

Lady Aan BoChwell's Lament (Mrs. Grant f). 

40. Alsck o def, tbeaw knows boli little oth matter, bob tkeiaett hear, tuc, 
— Collier*! Tiin Bobbin, 2. 

41 . Come Turn, sed be, egad iftle ^esw with us themctt tte aitch gun os 
tha newer saigh eb thi live ; be*ide theawtt hovd the riddle, &c. — Collier *s 
Tim Bobbin, 2. 

But this verbal form will admit of more than one explaQation, and 
the difficulties connected with it require a rather cateful examination. 
We leam from Gill's ' logonomia AngUca ' that in his time the 
l^iucuinshire men used Fst and thou si for / will and thou wilt, and 
tVom Collier's little work that the same forms were prevalent in 
Lancashire during the last century. 

42. Whau! sed I, ht ^o gee {I'll go lee). — Collier's Tim Bobbiu, 5. 

43. I'll oath(?r have a ginny for hur or hoott neioer ffo»a (she'll never go) 
wliiJe meh heeod stojts o meh sUilders. — Tim Bobbin, 5. 

44i Yoan litnwn that tit led he, oh yoatl gooa baek witnmy before a joa- 

tice, — Tim Bobbin, 6. 

45. /tt HOW have one boodle t'spere o my ohyde aylrer.^Ttm Bobbin, 5. 

46. I think eh meh g«t» /** ttink like a foomBrt while meh neme's Turn. 
^Tim Bobbin, 2. 

47. Sed boo, whot Junneh meeoii mon ? t/Q€ul tmw put (you wo'ut pul) 
Vorkahar o me, &c. — Tim Bobbin, 5. 

Were tliese the only examples we had to deal with, a ready mode 
of explanation would present itself. In our northern dialects, to 
before an infinitive very commonly elided ita rowel, as in ex. 4,5 we 
have t'spere for to spare. Hence we might infer that 1st go, thoust 
go, &c. were merely different modes of writing the phrases I's t't/a, 
ihou's t'go, &c. But in the following examples si answers to should, 
or as it was usually written in our northern MSS, sud. and the fores- 
going explanation ia no longer applicable. 

48. lloo towtl RIB- — an if I went whom agen Tst he (I should be) e 
dawnget o being breant. — Tira Bobbin, 7. 

49. Odd! bob yoarn bowd, ht o bin (I should have been) tinimcrHome, 
&e.— Tim Hobbh), >i. <■ 

• No, 38. p.Jdl. 
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50. It wur weel for yo ot e coud'n sleep at aw, for Jsl neer ha tede (I 
shoitld never have laid) meh een togetlier I m shure. — Tim Bobbin, 7. 

5 1 . Wiiot coud onny mun do ? — doo, /a( o gmt (I atould have gone) atarkt; 
woode. — Tim Bobbin, I. 

Now in certain cases should is equivalent to shaii, and in «x, 28, 
Isl marvel might be rendered either " I should marvel," or " 1 shall 
marvel." In the second person siogolar also st indicates future 
time (vide ex. 39j 40, &c.). Hence we might conjecture that the 
northern auxiliary svd was contracted into st. and then, by virtue of 
the falae analogy afforded by the inflexion of the second person sin- 
gular, was gradually employed to indicate future lame in all the 
persona. Perhaps however it would be safer to conclude that we 
have here, as in so many other cases, a confusion of forms, and that 
St represents both constructions, so that 1st might answer either to 
I sud or to I's t' . On this hypothesis ihovst might be considered 
as the representative either of thou sud, of tkau 's t', or of Ikon ist, 
according to the circumstances under which it occurs. 

In the preceding" examples we have found the infinitive sometimes 
preceded by to and sometimes not, OriginaDy the to was prefixed 
to the gerund but never to the present iufinitive; as however the 
custom gradually prevailed of using the latter io place of the former, 
the to was more and more frequently prefixed to the infinitive, till 
it came to be considered as an almost necessary appendage of iU 
Many idioms however had sunk too deeply into the language to 
admit of alteration, and other phrases to which the popnilar ear 
had been familiarized, long resisted the intrusive particle. The to 
is still generally omitted after the auxiliaries and also after certain 
other verbs, as bid, dare, see, hear, make, &c. But even in these 
cases there has been great diversity of usage. 

52. Eilred mi/ght nought to stand Jiam ageyn, R. Br. 39. 

53. -^ whetLer feith Bchall mouse to tavs him ? VViclif, James 2, 

54. My woful child what flight maut thoa to take. 

Higgins, Lady Sabrine, 4. 

55. — never to retourne no more, 
Except he mauid bis life to loose therfore, 

Higgins, King Albanact, 6. 

56. He said he coitldiwt to forsake iny love. 

Higgins, Queen Elstride, 20. 

57. The inaystcr letle X men and mo 
To wende. Octovian, 38 1 . 

58. And thoagh we owe the fall of Troy requite, 
Yet let revenge thereof from gods to iigkie. 

Higgins, King Albanact, tC. 

5!). I durst my lord to wager she is honest. Otliello, 4. 2. 

60. Whom, when on ground she grovelling saw to full, 

She cart in haste, &c. F. Q. 4. 7. 32. 

On the other hand we have the phrase " we owe requite" in ex. 58, 
and Shakespeare wrote " you onght not walk." Indeed, even at 
the present day, the custom uf our language fan hardly be Lonsidered 
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HB fully settled in some of these oaflea, and tlierefore we need he the 
]es« surprised to find coDflicting usages in other conatructioiiB sit an 
earlier period. 

Shalt primarily signjiied lo owe, and like ita synonym, it Bignified. 
Bftcondarily that ■which ought or is fitting, or is settled to be. 

61, For by t3ie faithe I -thatt (owe) to God I wene, 

Was never straunger, Sec. Cb, The Court of Love< 

62. Ne sbulde take upon h[m no niaistrie — 
But hire obey and folwe hire wel in al 

As any lover to hk My thsl (owght), Ch. Ftaak. Tale, 32. 

(}'.i, ^~ be Bcide, han ye here ony thing thai sehal (ii proper to) be otuu f 
— Wicl. Luk 24. 

64. The cunquerour is laid at K.ame dede in graue. 

The Courehose befor aaid Nnrmandie lalk- (is to) have. R, Be. 65 , 
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Bot Henry David son* Jjat liii lieyr tuld (was to) be 
Contek fur to schontie to Steucn mud feaute. 



a. Br. HI. 

In the last two examples we may consider shali as expresfiing future 
time. This sense it formerly took in many caaea in whioh the mo- 
dem usag-e of our language would not tolerate It. 

66. — the sande is now cum to within a 4 or 5 fote of the very hedde of 
tbcm. The sande that cummith from Tititie ivorkes is a great cause of thla, 
and ill tyme to come shaitl (wiil) be a sore decay to the hole haven of Fovey. 
—Lei. Itin. 3. 19. 

67. Whan he cam to Marseille & oner )je se suld (would) wend, 
Philip sauh hii wille and after him gan send. R, fir> 87. 

68. — but wfaatiCie eroude ^chitlde (would) bringe liym forth) in diat 
night petir was slepynge betwixe twei knightis, Bfc. — Wiclif, Deedi*, 12. 

G9, — lever he hadde wende 

And bidde va mete, gef he shulde (might') in a strange lande. 

U. GloH, 34. 
Shulde in ex. 69 is the past tense subjunctive. 

The use of shall to denote future time may he traced to a remote 
antiquity ia our language ; that of will is of much later originj and 
prevailed chiefly in our northern dialects. 

70. But be I keu'd heir wallowaji 

I will be sialic. Lynd. Pari of Corr. 3. 1. 

71. I will win fyr him if I can, if not / will gain nothing but my ahaine 
and the odd hita. — Hamlet, 5, 2. 

72. Rome — I will retunie againe to thee 
When lecher jester ingle bawd I'll be. 

Fynea Morrison's Itinerary, p. 3. 

Writers however who paid much attention to their slyle generally 
used these terms with greater precision. The a»eerttan of will or of 
duty seems to have been considered by them as implying to a, cer- 
tain extent the power to will or to impose a duty. As a man baa 
power to will for himself only, it was only in the first person that 
the verb will could be used with this £ig;nification ; and in the otb^r 
persons it was left free to take that latitude of meaning which po- 
pular usage had given to it. Again, the power which overrides the 
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will to icipoee a dut}', must proceed from £ome external ngenc)' ; 
and consequently shall could not be employed to denote such power 
in the first person. In the first person therefore it was left free to 
follow the popylar meaning, but in the other two was tied to its 
original and more precise signification. These distinctions still 
continue R sbibbotetb for the natives of the two sister kingdoms, 
Walter Scott, as is well-known to hia readera, could never tho- 
roughly master the ditficulty. 

As the auxiliarieB let and do resemble each other in several pecu- 
liaries of their syntax, it may be convenient to range them together. 

The construction of let with a noun as object, followed by an 
infinitive, — 

73. He tok Ilia siierd in hand, fe croj/ce ieUe kefalle. R. Br. 18. 

has been common in our language at every period of its history, 
But in the Old-English, when lei governed a prongun which was 
nsed in a general and indefinite sense, the pronoun was often omttted, 
as it was also after other verbs, such as bid, make*, &c. 

74. And Cordeille fe kyndom feii^ an ke ryght eyr, 
And letle hire j'adur bitrie (let them burj' her father) . R. Glou. 3 7. 

75. And leite a fair tabernacle in honour of hym nre. K. Glou. SO. 

76. po ]ji8 child was y bore me kite liym rlepe Bruyt 
(they let them call him Bruyt). R. Glou. 11. 

77. — Lord it me forbede 
Bete ioh be holiche at J»yn hestc, let Aonje me ellis. 

Vis. de P. Plouh. pasa. 4* Whit. ed. 

78. Ltt bryttge a man in a bote, in middes a brode iTBter 
Tiie wynde and Jie water, and waggynge of )>e bote 
Make|i pe man many tyme. to atomhle yf he atande. 

Via de Dowel, pass. 1. 

79. — this cursed irou» wretche 
This knightes sone lei before him felche, 

Cb. Tlie Sompnoures Tale, 35fi. 

80. — yn hia baner a reed dragoun 

He lette arere, Oct. 1 695. 

Da, to make, to cause, like the last verb, often took after it an ac- 
cusative followed by an infinitive, which latter was sometimes pre- 
ceded by to. 

81. pgu cnufeit me wiase (show) 
Were that Dowel dwelte)). and do me fo knouie. 

Vis, dc Dowel, paas. 1, Whit, cd, 

82. Is thin Jhesua the jouater qun|j ich. jpat Jewca diden. to dtye. 

Vis. de Dobest, pass. 1. Whit, ed. 
g3, — he !)pek tnid hey men here of ))Js lond 

And bi het hem faJre y now & dude hem to utider-itonde 
pat, &c. R. Glou. 7&. 

g4. — a wicked matadie 

Reigned among men, that many did to die. 

Spens. Mother Hubbard's Tale, 

» Vol, i. p. 220, 
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ail. — wlifd I (lie sliitl envy ilic wiLli mu — 
VVlticli while I live (wniot Ue done lt> die. 

Hall's Charge to Ins Biting Satires. 

6C, -^ Ibe lot that Jill me to advance 

Mim to a king, itiat sought to ca«t me downe, 

Sackrille, Buckingham, 5S. 

but more frequently the to was omitted. 

87. Ich wolde be wreke on ^o wreicbes. and on here werkus Alle 

An do hent hotig^ by Ijb lials, \'is. de P. Plouh. paaa. 3. Wiiit. ed. 

SS. God himself we rche|> 

And send forf- seint esprit, to don lane tprf/nffe. 

Vis. de Duwel, pass. 5. Wliit. ed. 

89. — pat Conscience comaunde sholde. to doti come Seriplure. 

Via. de Dowel, jvaas. (i. Whit. ed. 

W- Wrightet kt did make hftulea and cliaitibrCH riclip. |{. Br. 64, 

01, Mftccum tyiig of tie iles, Diifniild fitz Omere — 

He did JjOCT WdA feaufe, R. Br. 35. 

92. Riglit at WyncltDstcr agayn (lam gan he stand 

pe kyng jsam bataille, ^txA did \iiiafie >e land. R. Br. 21, 

93. He mot not venge Herman- 
He did hut osi tvrne again, and had sorow inouh. R, Br, ]0. 

R-l. pe maistrie of him jiei wan, thei did his folk alle dit. R. Br. 3S. 

95, Bot Hakou Hcrnebald MnTie, of heat he bare fe voice, 

In stead of kyngea banere he did him here the croice. R. Br. 1 ~. 

96, — Bchapetli remedie 
To sauen me of your benigne grace 

Or do me iteruen (cause me to die) furtbwith in this place. 

King James, King's Quhair, 3. 29. 

Jamieson quotes tte last example to prove that slerve meant to kill, 
" or do me kill" ! In ex. 95 the pronoun seedn$ to be reflective, 
" he caused himself to bear the cross." 

The pronoun, governed by do, when used in a general and mdefi- 
nite sense was very often dropt, just as we have seen it omitted 
after the verb lei. 

97, After Edbaide com Ethelbert his earn, 
Athrlwoifea brcjjer, of Eghrihtes team 
He did him corowie kyng (lie made them crown him, &c.) 

R. Br. 20. 

08. pe abbot wex alle bind, jiat did his bone^ brel-e 

(that caused tliem to break, &c,). R. Br. 36. 

99. AtheUtan did him bind, both fote and bond. R. Br. 28, 

100. Bofe wyndowes and wowes. ich wolle amenden and glase 

And do pegnlen ^ portreyn. Vis. de P. Plouh. pasi. 4. 

101. And M ich by lyve leelly. lordes forbode ellis 
pat pardon and penauiice. and preierea don lave. 

Via de P. Plauli. poM. 4. 

102. — good is that we also 
In our time amonge us here 
Do write of newe some matcre. Goirer, I. 
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103. Let Bche saidc, piwictke wordes ben 
Other / scAat do hete the so (I shall cause them to beat tliee so) 
That thci Hchalt neuere ride ne go. Sev, Sagea^ 1062, 

104. He estward hath upon the gate altoTe 
III worship ot'VenuB goddesse of lovd 
Don, make an auter. Ch. Knightca TaJe, 1057. 

105. This tionatabte doth forth come a meesager. 

Cb. M, of LftwesTale, 715, 

106. Let don Aim calle (let them cause them to call, &c.), 

Ch. Doctoures Tale, ira. 

107. He lette the feste of his naCivLtee 

Don crieii throughout Sarra his citee. Ch, Squieres Tale, 38, 

Notwithstanding the reaemMaiice to our modern idiom, it may 
perhaps be doubted whether in any of these examples do is used aa 
a mere attxiiiary, Itie phrase " preierea dou save" oppears ty mean, 
" prayers cause the powers above, the saiiits, &c, to save ; " and even 
the phrase " do write," ex. 102, may possibly meao, " cause men to 
writt ; " or euppoaing the dropt pronoun to be reflective, as hi ex. 95, 
' " cause ourselves to write, &c." It ia this omission of the reflective 
prononn which seems chiefly to have given rise to our modern forma 
/ do love, thou dost love, &c., which iu their origin must have been 
equivalent to " I mate me to love, thou Diakest thee to love," iko- 

The use however of do, as a mete auxiliary, was well-established 
, in our M'ritten language at the beg'inning of the fifteenth century ; 
and clear traces of it may be found in the fourteenth, for instauce 
in Chaucer, 

108. And thus he did do ilen (did cause them to E>lay) hem alle thre. 

Cb. The Sompaoures Tale, 334, 

109. — Fader, why da ye wepe? 
Whan will the gailer bringen our pottage! 
Is there no morse! bred, tliat ye do kcpe ? 
1 uni aoluuigry, tliat I may not slepe. CluThe MoiikesTale, 745, 

The auxiliary do generally denotes emphasis : "Ida say it, and it 
I Is true ;" but in some parts of the west of England it seems to be 
[ used merely as affording a substitute for the ordinary conjugation, 
kin Dorsetflhlre do indicates a continuing action, "they did die by 
.Beore8,"and the ordinary conjugation a single action, " he died yes- 
[^terday," (Barnes, Diss. p. 2S.) 

The preterite of the verb ifin, t*> begin, appears to have been treated 
I in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as a mere aui^iliary. 

] 10, Al to so^e yt ys ycomc Jiat Seynt Dunston gan telle (told). 

K. Glou, 329. 

111. He com his earn to socokir fro fer )ier he gan woatie (wonned), 

R. Br- 17. 
111?. AftGf Adelwolf his soniie hight Cdbalde 

To yerc & a half Je regne gan he kalde Cheld). R. Br. 20, 

113. Edmunde ]7at in his tende yere at Pelerburgh gan deie (diedj. 

R. Dr. 35. 

1 14. Be tlie liawe-tre Itc gaa rome (came) 
,\]id thoiJigliti' to hiivf thci-df some. Tlie Seuyn Sages, 897. 

•2 B 3 
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115. And otheris eik the huge pillaris grete 

Out of the querellU gtm do hewe and hete (caused them to hew, &c.) . 

G. Doug. £n. 1 . c. rii. 

This verb was sometimes written can by our northern writers. 

116. For gret defens thai garnist thaim within 

A felloun ttii with out thai eon hegyn (begun). Baifooar, 8. 744. 

117. Euyn atte the mydday this ferly evnfciU (befell). 

Antun of Arthur at the T. W. St. 6. 

118. The sled, the grip up at that bar couth ttand (stood) 

As aavocatis, &c. Henrysone, The Dog, Wolf and Sheep. 

119. The curate Kittie could eonfet* (confessed) 

And she told on, &c. Iiyndsay, The Confession. 

As to the form of the preterite cotUh, and the orthography of comld, 
see No. 38. p. 154. 

Become sometimes meant to hap, to be in a situation to, &c. 

120. The felle bor bieam to eome 

The herde him seghth, and was of drad. Seayn Sages, 904. 

121. Tou shall have sometimes fair houses so full of glass that we oannot 
tell where to become to be out of the sun. — Bacon. 

and come occasionally had a very similar meaning given to it. 

122. A serpent ere he comet to be & dragon 

Must eat a bat, &c. B. Jonson, Cataline. 

At an earlier period the infinitive often followed come without the 
interposition of the to, in which case it may fairly rank as one of the 
auxiliary verbs. 

123. Sone was filt paleys and tour 

In com gon (went) the emperour. Seuyn Sagas, 858. 

12t. — amide ward the pres 

Come ride maister Ancilles. Senyn Sages, 958. 

125. Sir Jon Gifiard com aday, & Sir Jon de Balun there 
Bide vpe tueje wolpakces, chapmen as hii were 

To the west zate, 8cc. Rob. Glon. 639. 

126. A grygp cam fie to take her prey 

In that forest. Octov. 448. 

127. The kyng of Jerusalem cam dryve 

Ham to awreke. Octov. 1619. 
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Jamrs Yates, Esq.. in the Chair. 

The following work was laid on the table : — 
" Four Chapters of the ttospel of St. Matthew, translated iato the 
] lauguftge of Fernando Pa." Presented by the Rev. Dr. Davies. 

A paper was then read : — 

" On certain Initial Letter-changes in the Indo-European. Lan- 
Iguages." By the Rev. Richard Gamett. 

In the various branches of the great Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, we find that multitudes of words differ from their cognatei 
I in form ; and, to a certain extent, according to definite laws of per- 
1 mutation. This is more particularly the case with respect to their 
Initial elements. If we take Sanscrit, Latin, Slavonic, or any other 
I considerable member of the group as a standard, numerous instances 
occur in which a collateral language replaces an initial conjunct 
consonant by a simple one, or vice versd, and substitutes a guttural 
for a labial, a palatal for a guttural, an aspirate for a sibilant, or one 
[liquid semivowel for another. In many cases tbose permutations 
' are well-understood and easily accounted for, but with regard to 
some of them there appears to be a little misapprehension. 

It is usual to account for the substitution of a guttural for a labial, 
Pand similar phenomena, by the assumption that one is changed into 
I the other. This appears actually to take place in a number of 
instances ; as for example in the Neapolitan cchiti from piil, Lat. 
plus : Guelic caisgi from pascha, and many others. But there are 
cases in which there ia reason to believe that both the labial and 
guttural are in reality derivative sounds, collaterally descended from 
I a more complex element, capable of producing both. The practica- 
bility of the process may be manifested by an obvious instance. If 
we could only compare Gr. dis and Lat. his with each other, we 
ehould be compelled to affirm either that the labial was the repre- 
■entative of a dental, or that the words had no etymological con- 
nexion. But a reference to the Sanscrit dwis, at once shows that 
each has taken a portion of a more complex sound ; the Greek ha- 
ving" elided the labial, and the Latin dropped the dental. Bellum 
from duellum is a parallel instance. The grammarians inform \a 
that tonus was originally dtiomis ; and if eo, it is very possible that 
the Welsh dain, beautiful, daisnHs, good, may be repreaentativeg of 
the ancient form, minus u, which in all probability emanated from a 
r or ui. 

vnL. u, 2 c 
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The same observation may perhaps sene to explain certaio jthx- 
nomena connected with the Greek digammH. This element ia sup- 
posed by some to have been a mere aspimte, and b^ others to have| 
corresponded precisely with the Latin v or German w. The former 
supposition appears to be contradicted by the prosody of the Homeric 
poems 1 and though the latter Bgrees better with the colkteral forms 
in other languages, it is not without its difficulties. 

Priscian, after observing that it had commonly the force of a 
consonant in prosody, adds, " The jEolians are also found sometimes 
to have employed the digamma as a dmibte consonant, as Hetrrapa Se 
FtrtJ irmSof." This view might be confirmed by numerous examples 
from Homer, in which an initial digamma frequently leDgtheng a 
preceding abort vowel. As this never takes place "with a Latin i', it 
is reasonable to presume that there was some difference in tbeir 
respective powers ; and this presumption appears to be strengthened 
by various phamomena presented by the Grecian dialects and the 
languages to which they are etymologically related. Words known 
to have had the digamtna in the time of Homer, In other brancbes 
of the Greek language replace this element by a simple guttural or 
labial ; and occasionally it appears to be represented by a sibilant, 
alone, or in connexion with a labial. On this and other grounds. 
Mr. Donaldson (New Cratylua, ji. 119 et seg.) argues that the ori- 
ginal digamma must have had a complex sound, consisting of a 
guttural combined with a labial, the former element being also con- 
vertible into a sibilant*. It is the object of the present jwper to 
bring further evidence in favour of the general correctness of the 
above theory, from some collateral sources of illustration which it 
did not enter into Mr. Donaldson's plan to notice. 

The illustration most in point is furnished by the Welsh. In this 
language the digamma, with its equivalents in other tongues, is 
usually represented by gw ; w being nearly unknown in Cymric as a 
primary initial consonant. It was shown on a former occa^on that 
the labial element may either be elided, as in W.gwlan, wool ; Bret, 
glaan ; or that the conjunct consonant may become a simple labial, 
as balck from gv:alch. Precisely the same phs^nomenon is presented 
by the %'arious dialects of the Greek. The grammarians and lexico- 
grapliers have preserved a number of words ia which y or ft appears 
as a prefix to the vowel initial of the ordinary dialect ; and in almost 
every instance the words thus augmented are known, or may be 
strongly suspected anciently to have had the digamma. 

The correctness of the forms commencing with gamma is admitted 
by Bttttmann and Giesius, who agree in regarding the phsEnomeniia 
as a dialectical pecuharity. On the other hand, Ahrens, in his ela- 
borate work on the Doric dialect, is inclined to consider tliem as cor- 
ruptions, or errors of Hesychius or his transcribers, who, not under- 
standing the real nature of the digamma, substituted for it the 
character most similar in form. This summary method of deciding 
the point seema rather to cut the knot than to untie it ; atall events 

* Mpfrec, In liij ' fifiirkge iiir F.tyiiifiloeik,* ha taken freUy iieafly llie Mfiie 
yitiv ol ilie MiVij*ci, 
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it is aa unsafe species of criticism to coudemu everything ai comipt 
which we do not perfectly understtind. We know that in Persian 
and other languages a guttural was the regular substitute for a 
Ureek digamma*, and it is obvious that a change which took place 
in a cognate language might be equally admisg^ible in a sister 
dialect. 

As points of this kind are bett«T illustrB,ted by evidence than by 
abstract reaaoning, an attempt will be made to support the genuine- 
ness of these and other apparently anomalous forms by instances 
from collateral languages. 

Among the Hesychian glosses we find yoXvos, oTcoi, with several 
derivatives, for which the critics w^jthout the sraallcat hesitation bid 
US substitute Forioi. Undoubtedly this was a genuine form ; but if 
we Buppose, which is very possible, that the digamma was a double 
consonant, comprising a guttural and a labial, like the Welsh gwyn. 
or the Georgian ghwini, it is obvious that the former element might 
prevail in particular localities as the labial did in others. This view 
appears to be confirmed not only by the Welsh and Breton forms, 
but by the Armenian gini. 

Another remarkable gloss in Hesychius is yi'apEs^eap, which 
afjpears from the atialogy of other words to have been a Breotian 
form. 'Eap is well known to have had the digamma (comp, Lat. 
ver, Icelandic vir) -. but there is also the evidence of the Armenian 
garoiiH, in favour of the guttural. The Persian bahar presents 
another form of the labial ; the Craelic earrach is exactly parallel 
with the ordinary Greek. Benfey and other German philologists 
suppose a connexion with Sanger, vasanta ; ^, as is frequently the case, 
being softened to r. This idea appears to be confirmed by the 
Slavonic Vesna, and perhaps by the Cornish tfUUnloin, W, gwaniDyn, 
where s or r may have been elided. Tlie Lithuanian u'osara, sum- 
rner, appears to be from the same root. 

Ahrens, who is unwilling to admit that the simple guttural could 
become a representative of the digamma, allows that there is coni- 
[leteht authority for it in the word -yfjiiasf a hide or shield ; which 
is also known to have had the digamma. Its genuineness is further 
attested by the Welsh craen, skin or hide. The Bohemian blaim 
may possibly be relatedj I being frequently substituted for r in the 
Slavonic dialects. The direct affinity of the Norse brynja, a coat of 
iimil, is doubtful; it being apparently from the Slavonic broita, 
which is referable to a root implying defence or protection, ana-' 
logoua to Germ, wekren. 

Many other examples might be given wherein a guttural initial 
in other languages, or in the dialects of Greece itself, corresponds 



* Mr. Donaldson observes, nfier Gurnoiir, 
Sanacrit the Pchtvi versioti of tlic Yagna, rep 
or gv i Itiuij Air ti6kitman6, hdoam., Qamngti, 
am^ha. (New Cratylus, p. 120.) It may 
i'eman occusionally substitutes a labial, c.gr, 
ft may Llierelbre be reasonably infcrrcii tliat 
various nrticulation^ must \ti\t had n povtcr 
we itlribute to tht digammj. 



that Nmose'ngh, who tranelnted into 
icscnl* the Zend u by tlie Siiiiscrit gfto 
lie vfritfls ghvahmaita, lidguaim, gag'i- 

be further observed that the modern 

bad, vrind ; bint, 30 ; Sunscr. vintatU 
llie ancient Persian nrdietype ofthote 

healing some analogy to that which 

2c2 
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with the digamma. Some of tlieee have been notioed in fonper 
comtnuDications, and a few othen jnrill be pointed out in the sequel. 
We proceed to tuidace eridence in faTour of other words whei^ in- 
scriptions or ^oeses appear to prefix a labial. 

lu the Tables of Hcraclea, published by Mazochi. the diganuna is 
regularly prefixed to tfae numeral six and ita derivatives : Feft 
Fff^njvrtt, Feicrof, &c This is pronounced by Ahrens to be a re- 
cent corruption, since neither the Sanscrit skagh, hat. ser, nor Godiic 
saiht, show any traces of a digamma. This is true -, there is how- 
ever no lack of evidence for it from other quarters^ The ftille^t form 
extant is the Zend ktvaa ; and it is curious to observe how the com^ 
ponent elements of the word appear and disappear in the cognate 
dialects. The Welsh ckwech has preserved the g^uttural and labial ; 
the Aifghan ifhpaj, or spagh, the sibilant and labia) ; the Albanian 
giaal, the mere guttural ; while the Armenian wets corresponds 
pretty closely with the digamma-form of the tables. The Lithua- 
nian szeasi agrees closely with tiie Sanscrit : the ordinary Greek ?£ 
iiubstitutea an aspirate initial, and the Gaelic si drops the final. 
The Herackan forms, which doubtless agreed with the current lan- 
guage of the locality, are therefore not entirely unsupported by ana- 
logy ; and this example may serve, among many others, to show how 
unsafe it is to decide points of this kind upon a narrow induction. 

It is a well- ascertained peculiarity of the ^Colic dialect that /> was 
apparently prefixed to words beginning with p in the ordinary lan- 
guage, as /JjUii^o>' for fio^or. Some grammarians regard this a* a 
merely arbitrary process ; but Priscian more correctly observea that 
it was a mutation of the digamma ; and this view is fully confirmed 
by the analogy of the cognate languages. An excellent example is 
furnished by jipt^a or fifnaca, the ^olic form of pl^a, which closely 
agrees on one side with the Gothic vaurt-s, aud on the other with 
Welsh gwraidd, Bret, grisien. The Sanscrit bradkna may also be of 
the same family. Another Sanscrit term for rool, budhna. has a re» 
marknble resemblance to the Welsh bun, also found in Persian and 
in some Slavonic and Finnish dialects. If budhna be a mutation of 
bi'adkiia, as it possibly may, all the above forms are reducible to a 
common origin. Uputor may be compiu-ed with the Armenian ward; 
^ipA, ftpatStoi = piit, p^iiiis. with the Anglo-Saxon hrwd, ready, where 
A represents a rnore ancient guttural ; (ifjiiKot, a rag, with A.-S. 
hracod, ragged, and perhaps with Welsh hrat, rag. bratiawg, ragged. 
^pi\i,is, quoted by Trypho from Alcpeua, shows that pi'iaaai had the 
digumma ; and tliis at once connects the verb with Germ, brechen, 
Lat. /rwi^o, and popsibly with W. brau, brittle, breuddilaw, to com- 
minute, and Slavon. hr'c/m, to grind. 

It appears from Herodiaii and Hesychius tbat the Baeotian form 
of yvcij was jiurii, geti. jSnv^tot ; respecting which Ahrens observes, 
nfLer Grimm, that a comparison of the Gothic jui/io shows that both 
yvyt) and lim-U have sprung from a more ancient ypayit, which also 
illustrates the mutations of the vowel. This is so obvious and satis- 
factory a solution, that it is strange that Ahrens did not think of 
applying it in those cases where he questions the geniiinenesa of the 
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simple guttural. He migkt ako have found an admirabfe conArma' 
tion of it in the Welsh gwen, in conjunction with its synonym benyw. 
which are doubtless according to the same analogy. The Irish has 
also the duplicate forma coinneBsi6.be(m, The Armenian kin closely 
agrees with yuj'ij. The Slavonic zhena (pron, Jena, more Gallico) 
turas the guttural to a palatal. The Scandinavian kone vocalizes 
the labial : the North-Yorkshire tohean is a softening of the Anglo- 
Saxon cwen. 

In like manner the Elean Fpnrpa for ^nrpo., along with its primi- 
tive Fpiw and several cognate terms, may be referred to the Irish 
briathar, a word ; Goth, vaurd ; Lithuanian wardas, a name ; Russ. 
govoriii, to speak ; to aay nothing of Lat. verbum, Fripvs, speech ; 
the Welsh gair, a word, and Lat. garrio, are reducible to the same 
origin, if we suppose an elision of the labial. From a comparison of 
/Jpdyx"*' fro^fj R word preserved by Hesychiua, Benfey infers that 
raua was originally vrahna : the Curnish kranag. Ft, greTioitille, and 
Armen, gort, equally speak for a guttural. The Yorkshire /rosA, 
G^rm. frosck, insert a sibilant ; the Danish /ro drops the final; the 
Lettish tcarde agrees pretty nearly with the Armenian. 

An instance of the compound initial gw being represented by the 
hard labial p, occurs in W. pare, an inclosure, £ng. park ; which 
we need not hesitate to connect with gwarcfidu, to inclose ; and 
perhaps with Ffpyw, to restrain, Fepw*, incloaure. Another, not 
commonly known, is furnished by Germ, pfennig, Eng. penny. 
Though this is found in most of the Teutonic and Slavonic dialects, 
it is confessedly not vernacular in any of them ; and many unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to account for it. It ia believed 
that the true etymon is the Breton gweituek, a diminutive of gwen, 
■white ; the coin being, as ia well known, originally of silver. The 
Spanish blanquillo, and the Slovak belizh, from bel, white, are of 
exactly parallel import. The Welsh ceiniawg, together with its 
root c&H, white, show an elision of the labial. Another instance 
would appear to be presented by Vid^tn, given by Scylax aa a name 
of the Cretan eity called by Herodotus "Oa^or, and on coins Fi^os, 
The genuineness of the reading in Scykx has been doubted, but the 
above examples show that such a form would not be absolutely im- 
possible. 

A few miscellaneous words, chiefly from inscriptions and ancient 
grammarians, are annexed, with illustrati\-e forms from corresponding 
dialects. They are principally words known or presumed to have 
had the digamma, 

(iaiii ^ i]iv ...... W. chweg, sweet, [cf. A.-S. sv/ec, odor, sapor.j 

flapi'ts, lambs .... Rugs, baran ; Pers, bttrah ; Armen. gitrr. 

jdti/fw ^ Iv^ui .... W. gwaeddi, to shout. 

fa'/3ui ^ ?eit(i> .... W. daiv ; Gael, daigh ; Sanacr. dah ; to burn. 

tififn ^ aia Gael, uhh ; A,S- tug ; Lat, oi'um. 

FiajTe(ios Bret, gwcsker \ W. gi/sper ; Guc). feascor ; 

MsLiiks. feitstor [cf. west, western] ; Lith. 

teaharsf. 
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Ffjutiw, F^pyui* .. . Gernt, werken', V^.gorug, made, did; Bret. 
gra. do [com p. Gr. irptiirffw], 

Fttnri, 20 Ir. fidie. fickU \ W. ugatnt ; Pers. bist. 

PotVoi , . . . , Lat. vicas ; W. gwig, town, hamlet, 

'"^fmiTtl.e Home^ 1 ^'""^ /'"' ' ^-JTr^^, th.- nostrib [comp. Sanscr. 

ric prosody.) J ?^"-"«^; Ital. j^rasr/io ; N.-Vorksb. jrroon]. 
yd\i ^ «Xii .... . . W. gtoala, enough. 

'yAX<i((w.!.'.toi)Iu.ck) Lat. veilo; A.-S. ptiiiian ? 

yeXXi'tai =; ffucei- 1 W. chwylaw, to turn, revolve; Slav, valiti, to 

X/((Tot ; J roll, 

yecrria = tfiarta. . . W. gwisg, apparel ; l^at. wes/ts. 

yiria, osier W- gwden ; £lag> withy. 

ytiila =■ oila. ...... W. gwtfdd, knowledge ; A.-S. toitan, to know. 

The application of this analog enables us not unfrequently to 
recover, at least conjectn rally, a form that had been lost. From a 
CompariaoTi of ga/ferift, nmbulatorium, Ihre ingeniously infers that 
th€ French aller was originally galler. This conjecture derives a , 
collateral sujiport from the Breton balea, to walk ; bait, avenue j in 
conjunction with Germ, tvallen ■ and all the forms taken in con- 
junction lead to the CDnclufion that the primary Celtic verb waa 

Most of the permutations which we have been considering may 
be summed up in the counterparts for wind, in the different braucfaea 
of the Indo-European family ; — Welsh gwynt, Sanscr. vaharita, Lat. 
vfn!us, Siavon, vie(r, Lithuanian wejis, Belucbi gwQth, Irish gaolh, 
Persian had. These forms not only illustrate the changes of the 
initial, but the appearance and disappearance of the nasal. The 
Greek &ve^oi is probably from the same root, but with a different 
suffix. In its present form it bears an external resemblance to the 
Gaelic anail, \V. anadl, breath. 

The above examples, to which many others might be added, lead 
to the belief that the commonly received theory of labials and gut- 
turals being commutable with each other is not in all cases strictly 
correct ; but that each has frequently had an independent origin in 
a more ancient complex sound. The general progress of language 
is towards euphony and attenuation of articulations ; It is therefore 
much more likely & priori that to or u should be modifications of gw, 
or some similar combination, than that t!ie process should have been 
reversed. Words commencing with qv in Gothic, or cw in Anglo- 
Saxon, ajjpear in other dialects with the simple labial, e.gr, A.-S. 
cwanian, Germ, weincn \ and in this and similar cases there can be 
little doubt which form is the mure ancient. 

The establishment of this theory of an original complex sound, 
divisible in the way we have been supposing, would enable us to 
bring many apparently unconnected words together, and to diminish 
the number of ostensible roots. If we assume a primitive gwal, 
qmil, V. t. q, signifying to turn, roll, Stc, it is easy to conceive how 
it might on one side become the parent of tho Welsh chwifhw, to 
revolve; Sanscr. Ava/, to turn ; A.-S. /iMfeo/, wheel; O.-Oerm, hitrf. 
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crooked; Slavon. kola*, a wheel, kolievati, to agitate; and on the 
other, of Slavon. valid, Germ, wiilzen, Lat. vohere, to roU ; with many 
similar words in moat European languages. Formerly the only me- 
thod of connecting /<X.u'S«w and K«Xu'^r(iJ together, was by suppoeing 
that a guttural had been dropped or assumed. But the knowledge 
that the former anciently had the digamma places the matter in a 
different light, and makes it at all events probable that they are in 
reality collateral formationa, and that they, together with their cog- 
nate itvXibt, aXcw, to wander about ; ^iXvb', to involve, &c., have a 
common origin with the Latin volvo, and the Welsh chwylaw, i. e. 
a root gwal or qieal, or something similar. 

There is another remarkable mutation of the initial to, 'which 
though of partial occurrence, appears to be well-established. Graff 
observes that this element oceasionally resolves itself into ub, e. gr, 
ubisandvs, a low Latin word for wisant, a bison. Other examples are- — 
tibandus iaTwanlus,a glove (Ital. guatito) ; ubarlellus for quarCellvs, a 
quarter measure. It would be worth inquiring whether a similar 
principle of formation may not have operated at a more ancient pe- 
riod ; whether, for instance, the Latin iividus may not be etymolo- 
gically connected witli our wet, and the Slavonic voda, water. The 
Celtic, Slavonic and Lithuanian words corresponding with Sanacr. 
upa, upari ; Goth, w/, under ; Germ, ubar, over; show no traces of 
a prepositive vowel : the initial « of the latter class of words may 
therefore have been evolved from a consonant according to the same 
analog)'. It will not be denied that it was just as possible in the 
nature of things for gwar or war to become ubar, as for wantus to 
become ubandus. The prepositive vowel in o/SeXos, a spit, compared 
with Lat. t*«*M, W. ber, may possibly be an analogous formation. 
Compare also iif3pif.ios, ofpi/f, with tlieir cognates in other langnagea. 
According to tlie same principle, tlie Goth, ubils may be related to 
W. ffwiill, or Lat. vilis ; white the Norse ill-r may have lost its 
initial. Further examples of a similar process will be given in 
treating of the liquids. 



• Thit word, with ila deriTRtiFe kolasa (Poliih), a wheel-fiima^, may pt'iliapi 
Ihrow ume light on a disputed point of ethnology (Ovid, Tcist.) i — 
" Gens inculta nimia Tehitut crppitante cotessa; 
Hoc verbo ciirrura, Scylha, vocare soles.'* 
This remarknble word ia perfpctlj Slavonic, both aa to its root and termmatiun. 
The few words of ancient Scythian that have reochcd ua generally correspond with 
Slnvoiiic, Teutonic, Medo-Persian, or some other Indo-European dialect. We may 
hence plausibly infer that the Scythians were not, na Rasic supposes, Tsdiudes or 
Pinne, but mor« nearly allied 10 the Slave), if not their direct anceslors. 
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H. H. WiLSOK, Esq., V.P., in the Chair, 

The following paper was read : — 

" On the Ordinary Inflexions of the English Verb." By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

Our ordinary verba may be diV^ided into two classea, those which 
form the past participle in n, and those which form it in d. We are 
told by grammarians that the former of these two claspea is the more 
ancient, but the notion appears to be chiefly founded on the fact, 
that verba of late formation or of late introduction into our language 
generally* made their participle end in d. The assertion sometimes 
ventured upon, that all the verba which can be connected with the 
earlier development of our language belong to the first of these two 
classes, will hardly bear the test of examination. Many Anglo- 
Saxon verbs which must have originated in the first necessities of 
language form their past participle in d; and on the whole it may 
be safer to infer that both constructions took their rise in the infancy 
of our language, and at a period too remote to allow of our arriving 
at any eatisfactory conclusion as to their relative antiquity. 

In Latin grammar we find many verbs which in their present and 
past tenses follow different conjugations. This kind of grammatical 
inconsistency is itill more prevalent in the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Old-English than in the Latin, indeed bo much so, that in arranging 
our Old-Enghsh verba It may be advisable to consider the inflexions 
of the present and past tenses independently. 

In the Old-English dialect, the forms expressing the relations of 
present time are fashioned, for the most part, on one of three prin- 
ciples ; the verbal endings are added either immediately to the base, 
or by means of an element which generally takes the form of i, or 
of an element which generally appears as e. 



Ind. Sing. 


lovie 


take 


come. 




loves t 


takest 


corns t. 


L 


lovef 


take]} 


comjj. 


> Plur. 


lovieV or lovie 


takeff or take 


comejj or come. 


Subj. Sitiff. 


lovie 


take 


come. 


Plur. 


lovien of lovie 


taken or take 


comen or come. 


Imp. Sing. 


lovie 


take 


com. 


Plur. 


lovie]) 


take]) 


come]j. 


Jnjin. 


lovien or lovie • 


taken or take 


comen or come. 


Gerund. 


to loviene 


to takene 


to comene. 


Part. 


bviende 


takende 


comende. 



• Generally buc not inTarinbly ; the Northern participle proK^n ii a well.knnwn 
cxctpdon ; and Bellendea and his contemporaries use r{in£ as the preterite and Ibe 
pait participle of m^f*. 
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We will first gi\*e inetELnces illustrative of the indicative mood of 
the ■' cofljugatiou, confining our atteiiition chiefly to those forma 
•which have not been retained in our later dialect. 

1 . Doji now p.1 jonre wyt |if?rtq, me wel to consayle 

And ich hopife we Gliolle |ie lasie recclie of ^e Romeyns tayle. 

IL Glou. 195. 

2, TiiUH by Iswe qtia)> AUre lord, lede icli wol rrom hennes 

Alle Jiat jVA lottye. Vis, de Debet, pass. 4. 

S. He wente and urone^ (dwelletli) ^ere, up in to hevcne. 

Vin. de Dobet, pBii. 1. 

4. Thine cause quath Paiidolf in rizte and noujt in wou 

We aaancieth as in God ii hukth the inou. H. Glou. 503. 

5. Ich ise we], quath the king, tat ze ne louieth me nouzt. 

R. Glou.503, 

6. Ich »lia] be joure frende frere. and faile eow nevere 
The wile jt ^onifj? |jure iordes. J>at lecherie haunteii 
And l(ickiei> iKi;t tUure ludiea. ^at loEffelh t>e »ame. 

Vis. de P. Ploub. pats, 4. 

The secood conjugation was rarely U5ed in Anglo-Saxon ; but it 
gradually gained upon the other two, till in the fifteenth century it 
was generally recognised in our literature as the ordinary conJugai. 
tion of the English verb. The plural inflexion elk was commonly 
used by the writers of that age, and may be occasionally met with 
its late as the sixteenth or even the aeventeenth century. 

7. — we Minorites most sintweth 

The pure Apoatelea lif. P, Plouhman'a Crede. 

8. The! (the Carmelites) makrth them Mariei men and so cbei men 

tell en 
And Ifieth on our Lady many a long tAle. P, Ploubinan's Crede. 



9. 



If ploughman get hatchet or whip to the skrene 
Maids loseih their cacke* if no water be seen. 



Tusser. 

10. Grefe islet lyith scant half a mile eat of Penare wherein bredeih 
guiles and other se foulles.— Lei. I tin- 3. 15, 

11. Wevers hath now lomea in this title chireb. Lei. Itin. 2. 22. 

12. — mark the plage of thoes which ittcketh blood. 

Cliurcb. Siege of Edetibrough, 94. 

13. Strong apprehensions of her beauty hath 
Made her believe thai she ia more than woman, 

B. and Fl., Laws of Candy. 

In the last example Weber retains the hath as " a alight inaccu- 
racy." and Giffard passes it over in silence. 

The sin^lar inflexion tk has only recently disappeared &otn our 
western disjects ; and indeed the use of it still lingers in the district 
beyond the Parrct (Jenning's West Dial. p. 1). It seems long to 
have kept its hold upon the verb kave j Fielding sometimes puts hath 
into the mouth even of hia court ladies and gentlemen. 

The forms which resulted from joiniug the verbal endings imme- 

* The SliroffCidr cncfe waj wan by the ploughmiiii, if he made hfs &|>pearartre 
in the kitchen before ihp in^id:^ vivte up, nnd the ktiila filled. 
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17. 



2Z. 



23. 



diately to the base are ciceeditigly common in our earlier literature ; 
and notwithstanding the care with which our editors have "cor- 
rected" these archBisms, they are readily found as late as the six- 
teenth century. 

14. — " we eegeth the," Pandulf aede tho, 

" 'fiiat thou tie berst neuer eft crouiip," &c. R, GIdu, 503, 

" Water" he seyde what ^encst on ? ich rede ne com no ver. 

R. Gluu. 3S1. 
-" what tMnkst 
Thftt the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain 
Will put thy shirt on warm? T, of Athens, 4. 1. 

t ne wcinJe no^t that eny man my dunte ssolde at gtonde 
Acjiou aestoftsi yt 110)1 one, ac art al clcneaboue. R. Glou, 309. 

Why iiandtt there (quoth he) thou brutish blocli. Spens. Feb. 

Syre bysaop wy ne ffijpt us ofjjyne wyte brede. R, Glou. 233. 

pe erl Hue com'^ ek ajeii jou, Jsat t'aU ya fie versuorc. R. Glou. 4a5, 

Wery and wet as bestes in the rain 

Cometh aely John and with him cometh Aleyn. 

Cb. RevesTale, 18S. 
Bountee cometh al of God, not uf the str^n 
Of which they ben engendred. Ch. Clerkea Tale, 224. 

And heareth him (the lion) come rushing, &c. 

And ih'mketh (thincjj, A.-S.) here cometh my mortal enemy, 

Ch. Kiiightes Tale. 

And bygynp to blowe $i suhte to bere fctit. 

— the pope send his sonde 
To erche hissops & bissopa & ziftk ech poer 
In hia bi&supriche the & thine Co amansi, &c. 

— the wo that prison may me yeve, 

AntI eke the peine that tove tne yeveth alao. 

— y hured a Seyn Phylyppes day 
And Seyn Jacob, as yt vatp, fe varst day of May. R. Glou. 436. 

Up gtarth a knave, and down there faith a knight. 

Sir T, More, Boke of Fortune, 
— on bfober 
As ye ie^ in nede kelp^ there t>at o^er. K. Glou. 341, 

— drowned in the depth 
Of depe desire to drinkc the guiltleeae bloud 
Like to tlie wolf with greedy lookea that iepth 
Into the snare. Sackville, BuckinghaRI, S. 

In the examples taken from Chaucer we have fullowed Tyrwhitt'a 
orthography ; but there can be little doubt that Chaucer wrote 
tkinky, com]>, yei'\i, Sec. 

Of the three subjunctive forms, the first ia the only one which will 
require illuatration. 

31. — we esscth and na more 

That thou suerie vpe the bok clanhche to restore 
Plolichurchc that tliouhast hiinbjnome, &c. R. Glou. 500, 

2 dS 



R, Glou. 352. 

R. Glou. 502. 
Ch. Knightea Tale. 
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— ieb fat ttcd* Tpc BUBUilg* 

Tbu BA Bta nc «micM tlnilke ckre. Ice. 



R. CI<ni.MM. 



S3. — ' let him be ksowe 

Fof tjcht o^ well frtfilcd. Nnlb iitie rrttlf for etdc 

Thcr n^ ■qiuer bc knvgltt. in eootreye k bciiite 

TluU 1m d«1 bwe u> u« boode, to Wd« faure an heiebgadc 

And wcddes bare for bore weltke. Vu. de Davel, psM. I. 

In ex. 32, 33, the verbs are mutilated, 
file following examples Ulujiratethemflexiotii of the imperative:— 

34. J«<u that wu with xp«Te j strung? 
And for * ■ bsrd and aor« j twounge 
Giedy' {gladie) both oU and yotuigA 

With vytte bonett. Oct. 3. 

35. — ymtt fildrel AoaO«irt*ti 

Honora patrem ei matrem, &c. Vi«. de P. Plouh, jiut. 8, 

36. And 'dutr >« my dcgtcr for moo Ikhi art jwyi 

To wjiine jet a kj-Ddom. B. Glou. 13. 

37. Whan them ioat tilme», hfowe not tbi left bood what tbi right hood 
ddtb. — Wid, Matt, 6, 

38. TakitA heed that ye du not your ri^wisnesse befure mea to be leja 
ofhem.— Wicl. Matt. 6. 

39. This vkion ii jet lo drede pini aad gif God kepe. B. Br. 6Ct. 

40. For com with roe to Btetayne & thou »ehalt |rere kvog be. 

' R. GlcHi. 90. 

4 1 . Tbanne icbalt thou come by a croft, ac com nnt tber ynne. 

Vis, de Pv Flooh. pasa. 8. 

The i form of the infiiiitive, loviett or lovie, still liogers among the 
dialects of the west of England, Jenoings was the first to notice 
this curious fact (Obs, West DiaL p. 7), but his attempt to explain 
bow the form originated was (as might have been expected) a failure. 

42. po«r brwghteft roe borwea, my byddyng to fulfille 

To Ifve on me and lotye me. Vis, de P. Ploub. pass. 2, 

43. — that heo >ider wende 

To vmnt/e and ta live ^re. R. Glou. 41. 

44. — 1 wol fare 
Ta Jerusalem ouer the flood 

And wonyf dare. Oct. 52S. 

45. David by hu9 doiet. dobbede knyjtet 

And dude hem twerye in hirr sirerde. to serve Iruthe evere. 

Vis. de P. Pbub. pau. 2. 

46. Ze mowe me raa^ie twerie wat owe wiDe be 
Ac inelle neuere the erche bessop in Engelond auonge. 

R. Glou. 500. 

47. — you'll come an kdi/takff on't ye? eese I knav you ool, &c. 

JentiingH, Thomas Came. 

* The Anglo- Ssxon did not take the i in the singuttur of the ioiperatije ,- anAl 
perhapi even in the 01d-KJiglish, glade would have been a more coricct form thaal 
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The infinitiTe in ie, as we have observed, is still in use throughout 
the west of En^Ia.nd. But Barnes iufarms us that in Dcirsetshire 
the verb takes this inflexion only " when it is absolute, and never 
with an accuBative case ; " can ye zewy ? vmll ye zew up theos zearn ? 
(Diss, on the Dorset. Dialect, p. 28.) A tendency to restrict the use 
of tliis infinitire may be traced as early as the fifteenth century. 
There are only two instances in the Outovian in which it is followed 
by an accusative case. 

The gerund was used as late as the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, 

48, He ascode of hia conaelers wat was b£«t to dorm. R. Glou> 127. 

49, Therof haue thou no thitig to done \ 
Ariie vp quik and with me go 

And do als tou seet tne do. Seuyn Sagea, I29S, 

50, For ter nys in )ii kyndom so wys mon y wys 

To aegge 8o|> of twinges >at lo cinttene bej>. R. Glou. HS, 

But in the later MSS. the n is generally found corrupted into ng, 

51 , Tr^uage ala he asked pf S. EdmonJe |>iug 

pe corsaynt & Jjb kirke he |>rette for la brennyng 

And bat he had hia askyng, Jie- lond he suld destroy. R. Br. 44. 

52, And hopen {>at he be to comifnge. Jat alial hem releeve 
Moysea o]>er Mnkemede. Vis, de Dobet, pass. I. 

53, — and the dragoun stood before the womman that was to h^ryngv 
child, that whanne sche hadde borun chiJd he gclhuldo devoure hir aone. 
find scbe bare a knaue child that waa to reutijnge alle fottis, &c.- — Wicl. 
Apocalyp<!, 12. 

The gerund thus corrupted Bcems ^adually to have been con- 
founded with the verbal noun in iftg. In the phrase " what art thou 
to doynge" — what art thou going to do f — Wicl. Deedis, 22, the 
writer probably considered doynge as the dative case of doyng rather 
than as a corruption of the old genmd dose. 

The nd of the present participle was also very generally corrupted 
into ng before the close of the fourteenth century ; but the older form 
was occasionally used in our literature as late as the seventeenth. 

54, Thus she disputeth in hir thought 
And wate not what she thynke maie 
^utfoitende all the toDge daie 
She was, &(.*. Gower, 4. Berthollet'a ed. 

— with hys handes two 
Ciappynde Cogedere to and fro. Ootov, 134G, 

Als Jame the Second Roy of greit renoun 
Bnand in his auperexcellent gloir, &c. 

Lynds. Coinp), of the Papingo. 
In rhime, fine tinkling rhime Scfiuwand verse, 
With now & then some sense, B. Jons. Fortunate Islea, 

The great peculiarity of our modern dialect, as distinguished 
from the Anglo-Saxon and the Old-English, ia the rejection of the 
vowel of the final syllable*. But this principle will not account for 
such fornis as com^,fai^, ftelp\>, &c. In the very earliest stage of our 

* nde vol. t, p. 63. 
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language we fiocl the inflexion joined icamediately to the hue ; tmd] 
there can be little doubt that we ought to rank these English forms i 
with the Latin formBf'fr.t .vitl-t. es-t, &c., and with the Sanscrit verbt 
of the second conjui^ation. In like manner the English verbs which 
follow the I conjugation range themselves naturally with a large clsaa j 
of Latin verbs, which are chiefiy comprised in the first, second and 
fourth conjugations, with the Greek circumflejt verbs, and with the 
Sanscrit verbs of the fourth and. tenth conjugations, both of which 
may be considered as interpolating the element ya* between the 
endiog and the base. The close ronnexion between these different 
classes of verbs may be seen in the great number of Anglo-Saxon 
verbs belonging to the i conjugation whose correlatives follow the 
corresponding conjugations in other languages. Thus we have 
erian to plough, arare ; iemiaa to tame, domare ; juntas to rattle, 
tonare ; hilian to co%'er, celare ; planlian to plant, plantare ; barian 
to bore, forare ; niwian to renew, novare ; liclan to please, placere ; 
monian to admonish, monere ; a-sweJiBn to put to rest, eopire; aud 
we find polian to suffer, answering to the Greek radical 7"\«w, and 
ffmian f to be angry, htfiaa to love, cwiddian to speak, &c., answering 
to the Sanscrit verbal roots, rush to be angry, iub' to covet, ffad to 
ipeak, &c. Before we finish this more particular notice of the i 
conjugation, we may observe that its inflexions were generally given 
to those verbs which were introduced into the language from foreign 
sources during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In ' Lang- 
land 'a Visions' we find the following among other instances: — to 
guffry, to honorie, to devintf, to labourie, to covetye, to comforty, f* 
«avy, to coaquery. Sac. The inconsistent spelling of the final sylla- 
ble — ie, ye, y — ia due to the writer of Whitaker's MS. 

Verbs which make the past participle end in d, fonn the preterite 
and participle in ede, ed, whenever the present tense follows the * 
conjugation, but in other easea generally form it in rfr, d. 



lad. Sing, lovede 


brende. 


lovedeat 


brendest. 


lovede 


brende. 


Plur. loveden 


brenden. 


Subj. Siny. lovede 


brende. 


Plvr. loveden 


brenden. 


Part. loved 


brend. 



Instances of verba forming the participle in ed and the preterite 
in de, though common in the Anglo- Saxon, very rarely occur in the 
Old-English. 

Those verba which make the past participle end in a, generally 
inflect their present tense like come ; and perhaps we might add , that, 
with one exception, they never inflect it according to the forms of the 

• In the apiniun ot \he wuicr, this principle applies to the tenth no less (ban lo 
th« )«cond conjugation. But the campd^i of A note doei! not aJlow apace enough 
Co diicnsi llic question, 

t Tlic Anglo-Saxon ^niaa diflers melely by virttie of a letler-changc from 
ih(? Banish verb rme to be in a rage, and thirs ImiiicdLately connoctl itself with ihe 
"WMCrit mot r-unA. 
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1 conjugation. The exception alluded to occuro in soutbem MSS, 
(and aometimcs in aouthem MSS. of late date), in which we often 
find the present tense ick sicerie, 1 swear, used at the same time 
with the preterite swor and participle sworn. 

The verba we are now considering always form the preterite by a. 
change in the vowel of the base, liiese letter-changes are amongst 
the oldest and the most important of our language. But satisfac- 
torily to discuss their relations, and the placfe they fiU in the history 
and de^'^elopment of our language, would require an examination of 
our vowel-syetem far exceeding the limits of this paper. We shall 
at present confine our attention to the personal endings of thia tense, 
Mid to the change of vowel which in some of these preteritea distin- 
guishes the plural from the singular number. 

Verbs whose preterite singular was distinguished by an o, or by 
an a, followed by some nasal, longest retained this change of vowel 
in the plural, the o being changed to i, as smot, smiten, and the a to 
u, as raa, runneti. 

6S. SmooL And the men that heelden him acorniden him & imyi«n 
him, and thei hlindfelden him and smyten iim, and seiden 
ai-eed thou Criat to us who is he that tmoot thee. — Wict. 
Luk 22. 

' 59. Ueo smyttn ]>er a bataile, &c. B, Clou. 12. 

60. Rfffftt And tlae prince of prestig rOOs and seide to him, &c,— Wicl. 
Matt. 26, 

kSl. And siimme of the fariseea risen up and foughten leyinge, 

&C.— 'WieL Deedii, 23. 

AS, And the Brytones a ri/^e faste bo ]iat)>Dru Gudes grace 

Heo hadde Jjc ttjaiatry of |>e feld. R. GIou. 50. 

03. Riise not the consular men & left their placei 

So goon as thou aat'at doun . B, Jons. Catalinf. 

64. Droof. And whonne he hadde maad at it were a scourge of smale 
cordis, he droof out alle of the temple & oxen & scheep, 
Src, — Wiclif, Jon 2. 



05. 



Heo fonden a vewe geaodes, for bruide men asyt were 
In to Coruewaile heo drive hem. K. Glou. 



21, 



66, Ban. — ache ran and cam to Symound Petir & to a iiother dis- 

ciple, &c. and thei tweyne runnen togidre and tbitk othir 
disciple ron before Petir, Sue. — Wicl. Jon 20. 

67. Began. Ano«>n thei knewen him and thei runnen thorou a1 that 

cuntree and begunnen to bringe sik men, &c. — Wicl, 
Marc 6. 

08. We preiedenTite (i, c. Titus) that as he began ao atsu he par- 

fourme in yhou this grace. — Wiel, 2 Cor. 8, 

The proper ending of the second person singular of these prete- 
rites was e. The inflexion st at first belonged exclusively to the 
present tense, but it gradually intruded itself into the preterite, till 
it 13 now considered as the regular inflexion of the past tense. The 
vowel-inflexion was however used to a much later period than ig 
generally supposed. 
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69. pom |>i traiaoti ]i])>er rnon Iteor fader t>ou xhwe 
A)id (Kiru >i trayson Saxonea into tbis lond >ou drowf. 

R, Glou. 133. 

70. Thi brotheT* blood tbat thou detee 

Aeiyht vengeauns, &c. Cot. Myst. 3$. 

71. And ihou, O Caasiua, justly came thy fall. 

That iwith the awijrd wherewith -thou Caesar tine (a\awe) 
MuTdred»t thyself. Sackville, Buckinghttm, 16. 

73. Thou lawe thy cfaiM yslain before thin eyen, 

Ch. M. of Lavres Tale, 838. 

73. God of ky goodneue Uioa ffonne ire worlde make. 

Vis. de P. Plouh. 116. 

74. — have ft'ts for t>at. i>o J^at Jkju toke. Vis. de P. Plouh. 10. 

75. po JiKJM vertoke such travail, to be in God semise 

And vra|>)iede3t so much God, thou ne du3t nojC an the viae. 

R. Glou. 42S. 

76. Thys chyld thou iicuer begate. Octov. 847- 

Our laiig;u&ge has always been more or les? subject to conflicting 
usages. Even in the Anglo-Saxon the same verb sometijiies took 
duplicate forma. Thus sendan, to send, has for the third person sin- 
^lar of ita present tense both sent and sendeh, just as in Latin alo 
has its two participles alius and alitus. There waa also much. uit> 
certainty in the use of the i conjugation. Thie conjugation was un- 
known, during^the OW-Engliah period, to pur Northern and Eafteni 
dialects*, and as Northern forms gained ascendency in our litera- 
ture, it gradually disappeared from the dialects of our Southern and 
Western counties. Chaucer never used it, and Langland only occu- 
sicmally. It has long been unknown to our written language; in 
another generation the last relic of it will have vanisihed even from 
the language of the people. 

* The forma of the i car^iigation are lomeUmcE round iti the later Nortljern MS5,, 
but were no- doubt borrowed fraiu the Southern Jiterature £jf the day. 
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A paper was read : — 

" On the Origin of certain Latin Words." By Professor Key. 

The word castra, by the ^ery fact of its being a plural with a 
translation as a singular, tells us that camp is not its original si^i- 
fication. The best mode of tracing a \vbrd to its original source, is 
to Compare it with other words in the same tongue which have a 
Bunilar termiEatjoa. Now the singular castrum has a commDn end- 
ing with several Latin words, as raslrum, roslrum, claustrum, pluu- 
itrum. Of these the first three are evidently deduced from the 
several verbs rada, rodo, daudo, and as regards form, plaustrum 
also claims kindred with plaudo. The logical connexion between 
these two words is not self-evident, for although it must he admitted 
that the movement of a waggon is accompanied with great noise, 
yet this noise is not the object for which it is made, and therefore 
was but ill entitled to supply a name to the machine. Possibly 
however in the narrow roada of ancient Italy it was found important 
that a vehicle should have some artificial mode of making a noise 
in order to give notice of its approach to other vehicles mo-ving in 
the opposite direction, and thus prevent two carriages entering a 
road whose width was not sufficient for them to pass each other. 
Even in the present day in the narrow cross-roads of France, each 
cart is for the same purpose often provided with a horn. Nor is the 
u»e of bells iu. waggons to serve a lilte object unknown in England. 
Be this suggestion correct or not, the example of the other words 
just quoted points om' attention to the Latin verb cado. But again, 
B. connexioQ of meaning docs not readily present itself. The ideas 
of a camp and of /ailing are not directly related to each other. 
Howevert as has been just stated, it is not probable that camp was 
the original meaning of the word. The phrases movere castra and 
ponere castra have no intelligible sense if castra meant ttmlls and 
ditchea. But the simplest form of artificial defence against an enemy 
is an abattis, that is a wooden fence, formed by felling trees upon 
the spot. Now there is a close connexion between felling and 
falling, indeed the very terms are nearly identical, and what little 
difference there is between them dlsappeara when we call to mind 
that the phrase to fall a tree is no less common in use, though not in 
dictionaries, than the more favoured phrase to fell a tree. Still 
there remains an insuperable difficulty in the fact that the suffix 
trum denotes always an instrument. Nor is it probable that an army 
when leaving one of these hasty fortifications would move away the 
trees which they cut for the occasion. They would rather trust to 
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the probability of finding otber trees for their puipcrae in their next 

position. Caslrum, if connected 'with cado, mnet have signi&ed the>' 
instrument for falling the trees, that la the axe. Axes would be 
required in very considerable quantities, and ore precisely what the 
army would be called upon to carry with it. and they would be the 
very first articles taken from the impedimenta when the troops de- 
sired to encamp. Tims the power of the suffix trum, the connexion 
with cado, the use of the word in the plural, the peculiarities of the 
two phrases^oner* c, and movere c, and the sense of the word, are 
reconciled with each other. It may at the same time be useful to 
notice the double relationship between the English words fall and 
fell and the Latin cado and caedo. The last of these words is tlie 
right term for felling timber, and it is in all probability ou!y a fac- 
titive form of the preceding verb cado. Some connexion between 
the words is strongly suggested by the allied significations of the 
very similar verba occidere ' to die,' and occidere ' to kill.' But we 
may perhaps proceed a step further, and assert that the two Latin 
words cado and caedo are the Latin analocfues respectively of our 
EngUah verbs /all and fell. The forms at first seem to have no 
timilarity beyond the vowels. But if we ejJl in aid the Greek tmrruf 
(now acknowledged to be formed upon the same model as ^tfttM 
yiyvfifitii and the Latin sisto, viz. by redwplicatioQ, as iri-Trer-w 
firom a base jrer), we shall have a triple form pervading the three 
tongues precisely parallel as regards the initial consonant to the 
fourth and fifth numeral.^. 

■jriffypff (yjeff/.), quatuor, (Edvor) four. 

Trej're (irefiTr-rot), quinque, {fiinf) five. 

3r(-7rer-tiJ, cado, fall. 

On the other hand, the convertibility of the final consonants d of 
rarf and I oi/allis, more familiar in the Latin than in most languages, 
and the numeral series again furniahes an example, the decern of the 
• Latin (as Bopp and others have shown) appearing in our own tongue 
with an / instead of a d, viz. in e-leven, that is en^leiien. But the 
very form of our English v&rh/iill is not unknown to the Latin and 
Greek tongues. In a recently published Ghreek Lexicon* occurs the 
passage — Si/lnWw, to make to fall (Uke haX,. pedes fallsre, Liv, 21. 
36). — Thus the moral notion of deceiving is in reality, as might be 
expected, only secondary in the Liitinverb, But the same root fall 
may he traced perhaps in another Latin word. The substantives 
fors, soi's, ars, mors, yeas, mens, ajjpear to have had in earlier times a 
disyllabic nominative, /or(i«. sorlis, ariis, mortis, &c. being formed 
by the addition of a suffix ii to a verbal base. In the case of the 
last four the required verbs present themselves without difficulty : 
ii|>-(ij, mor-ior, yi'gen-o, 7ne-min-i. As regards the first of these four 
verbs, we need niit confine ourselves to the Greek language, as the 
substantive arius, like all other nouns with a sutKx tu, clearly 
points to a r^atin verb. Now we would suggest that fors and 
sors ill like manner are to be deduced from the verbs fall-ere 

* Liddell and ScoCI'i <]uarto eiUtEoti. 
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and «ali-re. As regards the former, it is almoat a law of language 
that words eignifying chance are deduced from words having the 
sense of ' to fall ;' chance itself, fur example, heing formed through 
the French cfitance from the verb cheoir, that is cadere. On the 
other hand, as the Roman practice of casting lots was to put small 
tahlets into a narrow-necked pitcher of water and then give to the 
vessel a rapid c-ircular motion, so that a tahlet was expelled through 
the narrow neck, the idea of 'leaping out' may naturally liave 
given to the lots a naifie derived from sali-re*. 

Prehciido has been noticed by Boppin his ' Comparative Grammar' 
(p. 88, Mo/e), who suggests the possibiUty of its connexion with the 
Sanscrit root i^rak, through the ordinary interchange of guttural and 
labial letters. This derivation has the serious incDiwenieuce of not 
accouuting for the three letters end. It seems a more natural proceed- 
ing to look upon the iirat syllable as the preposition prae, robbed of 
its quantity, and therefore of its diphthongal form, in consequence of 
the next syllable beginning with the unpronounced A. The notion 
moreover expressed in the verb agrees with the ordinary signification 
of prae in composition, for the common use oi preken.do is in the sense 
' to take hold' of a thing by something that projects, as to take hold 
of a man by his arm, by bis sleeve, &c. The second syllable of the 
word is just aa much entitled to a vowel a as to a vowel e, seeing 
that asceiido, iitcenflo, are compounds of scando and caado. Unfor- 
tunately the Latin language exhibits no root in the form liaiid. The 
deficiency however is supplied if we may have recourse to our own 
tongue in the substantive hand, which moreover is often used as a 
verb ; and certainly the sense of our English noun is precisely in 
agreement with the meaning of the Latin prehendo. StiJl it would 
be more eatisfactorj' to find what we are in search of wlthiti the 
limits of the Latin. Now tlie noun manus, as regards all but the 
initial consonant, stands in the projjer relation to our own hnnd. TIjc 
vowel is tiie same, and the addition of a d after tlie n is precisely 
what the idiom of our language demands, as is seen in the words 
souitd, tkuader, com[)ared with the Latin sono-re, tona-re. Tlie disap- 
pearance of the letter m from matins has its parallel in the Latin 
mere-re contrasted with earn in English. Here again the addition of 
an n after the r is a common occurrence, another example of which 
appears in the Latin maere-re contrasted with the Gothic tnaurn-aii 
and English mourn. l"he fact that eara rather than deserve is the 
earlier signification of the Latin verb beginning with mer will ac- 
count for the use of the perfect tense meriius est as a present, he has 
earned, therefore Ac deserves, 

Obsokii is commonly treated as a compound of ole-o 'grow't- 
But those who support this view have two points to esplain ; first, 
how the signification superadded to the simple verb is in agreement 

* The EigniGcstion of the Fmich jortir, 'to go out,' bo evidently idetitical in 
origin with the Latin sor(fn', is a strong aTguiuenl in favour of the view licre taken. 

t ^/toA're and e.xaleicere stand in a very ditfei'cnt |)osinon from ohsoiesctre, bo- 
caiisi* the powor of the preposition; nb and t,r Send so niat^Hal an nid to the sJgni- 
ficatian nfthojL' verbs. 
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with the ai^ification of the preposUion ; and secondly, a question of 
forin, why the s baa been interposed. That the preiwsitiona which 
end in b at timetj attach to themselves n sibilant must be admitted ; 
but the examples arc confined tu those cases 'where a tenuis con- 
Sonant commencee the verb, as in asportare, abstali, ahscondo*. 
These two objections standing in the way of the usual derivation, It 
beliovesi ua to look elsewhere, and to ask ourselves whether the a 
may not be an essential portion of the simpte verb. UnfortwnHtely 
the sense of the Latin verb soleo seems to be very different Irom 
what we should desire; but here agiuu to be accustomed cannot 
well be the primitive meaning of the Latin word, because it ig not 
a sufficiently simple, nor a jihyaical notion, A very little con- 
wderation of the words which denote custom will show us that they 
originally denoted the act oi sitting, which as contrasted with gtund- 
iiig, denotes a greater degree of permanence. He who does not 
mean to remain says wliiit he has to say standing, and that done 
goef off. On the contrary, lie who requires much time to finish a 
matter, takes his chair and sits down. Hence it is that the Latin 
assirit/as, ' sitting at it,' has obtained the meaning of permanence. 
The German language too in its substantive silte ' custom,' has a word 
of similar origin. Now the lAtin solium ' a seat,' like studium, odium, 
imperiutn, should be connected with a verb. The proposed translation 
of soleie supplies such a verb. But the very conjugation of solcre, in- 
dependently of its radical syjlalile, tend? to express a permanent idea, 
since the third conjugation is particularly employed to express action, 
the second to express a state, jacf^re ' to throw,' /aeere ' to lie/ sidere 
' to take a seat,' sedere ' to remain seated.' Nor is the active verb cor- 
responding to solere wanting in Latin, for consvlere in the older wai- 
ters is written consolerf or cosdcre^ ; and its sense of deliberaiiun is 
in the closest relationshi]) to the idea of sitting together. But in fact 
the wordu contninln^ the syllable sed in the sense of ' sit,' are closely 
related with those which appear in the form sol. The vowels e and 
« are at times interchanged, and the same is still more true of the 
consonants d and /, Hence sedeo, sedes, sodalis, sella, stibseUium, 
solium, con»otere, are all of one origin. A similar interchange of 
letters establishes the connexion of metior, modus, modnhs, modiits, 
meditari, meloa, fxeXtrnu. But to return to the verb ehsoleo. our 
signification of the simple verb, together with a very ordinary sense 
of the preposition, give us an equivalent in power to the Latin verb 
supersedeo. The awkward point is, that the passive superaedear 
■would he more applicable. But here again the analogies of the 
Latin language furnish a solution. Pendeo is in power a passive as 

* Absetts mny sppcAr an eicf ptioii to lhcJ5e vi ho suppose the verb esse to be en- 
tittf^t) (0 H [jarticiple ens. The ipssentiul )jarl of the Lmii^ jiubitiiTitU'e VE<rli ij now 
Ddmitted to be the EyLIable es, %u that tlie true p^trlkiple iliDnlil Imve been ettnt, 
in analogy with regent, and the fuller form alieMns would n:itiir!iUy becninpresBed 
into absens. The same view ai;cfmnls for the i in priieseits and Di CuTiseiites. 

i" A recently proposed etymolngy for mnsah is, iliat it \i a diminutive from s 
verb cojiio, whence revsea. But the dilninutive verbs wliich end in wlo are of ihe 
first eonjiigation, »nd besides tliis, ide allegt'd verb consa eecins to be an unsafe 
fuuiidaitiot) to build upon. 
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^reaihe. So much for the questioii of form. The second queation 
18, does the notion of hreathing accord with the peculiar significa- 
tion of pluma ? This question may perhaps be answered in the 
affirDOfttive, seeing that jj/ama means in Latin, not the whole feather, 
for which penna or rather pinna is the proper word, but only the 
downy portion which ia sent flying hy the slightest puff of wind. 

Jus, — ^I'he fact that a neuter nouu in us is of mOnOsyllahic form 
should not prevent a comparison rf it with other neuters, such rs 
genus, dents, frigus, pondus, &c,, since such monoayllablea often owe 
their brevity to a contraction. The Latin eras for example seems 
beyond all doubt to he the equivalent of the Greek omXos, the X 
becoming very readily a p when l^rought close up to the k, as in 
unKmri^ compared i^dth KpuTrrw, or tnitjAoi^ compared with the Latin 
crux. But such neuters as genus, dectis, &c., are the majority of 
tliem traceable to verbs. We have therefore two principles to guide 
U3 in an examination of Jus, viz. the resolution of it into two syl- 
lables, and this done, the detection of a verbal base in the result- 
ing first syllable. Now the i consonans, ns the Romans tailed it, 
which commenced a syllable, is often the corrupted produce of the 
eound di, followed by a vowel. 'I'he most familiar examples are 
Jupiter from Diu-piter or Dlespiler, and Janus from Diamis. lliis 
would give us dius, the first syllable of which is nearly related in 
form to the Greek St-w ' bind.* The Latin dica-re ' to bind/ in the 
legal sense, ia the very same word, as also our English tie, tight. Of 
these four words, two have lost the guttural in orthography, and all 
but one in pronunciation, so that we need not he surprised at its dis- 
appearance in the supposed ditts for dicus. Nay, the very same de- 
gradation has occurred in the French Her from Ugare, itself only a 
dialectic variety of dicare, according to that interchange of d and / 
which has been more than once adverted to in this paper. That the 
sense of a legal or moral binding is conveyed in the term^K* ' right,' 
will be readily admitted, and other arguments in favour of the view 
present themselves in the form and signification of the Greek Smij, 
and the Latin licere and kx. The word lis also jnay possibly belong 
to the same root, seeing that its original nominative must have been 
litis to justify a plural genitive Utivm, and thus, like mors and the 
words already spoken of, it seems to point to a verb as its origin. 
It may be difficult to connect the meaning of lis with that of llgare, 
but as regards form there is no difficulty. ITie guttural of this root 
we have already seen is apt to disappear, and there must have been 
a time when the letter a formed no part of the verb ; m other words, 
the verb must at one time have belonged to the third conjugation in 
the form Ugere. Such a passage from the third to the first conju- 
gation has occurred repeatedly in the Latin language. For example, 
all those verbs of the first conjugation which form their perfects and 
supines in what is called an irregular manner, in ui ilum, owe those 
forms to an earlier verb of tlie third conjugation, and in truth such 
forms as sonunt, &c. occur in the fragments of the older writers. 
Moat probably the process was this: from such verbs as sDti'ere, 
plec-ere (pleclere), were formed in the first instance nouns like 
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sonus, plica, and then from the hitcr the denominative verbs sonare, 
jilicare. But to return to the verb li^iare, there are several words in 
the Latin latiguagc which bear evidence in favour of an earhcr form 
Ug-ire, viz. Itmen, lictor and ligmim. To begin with the first of 
these, the syllable men ia well known as a neuter sufliis attoched to 
verbs, and the tneaaing o[ limen readily connects itself with the no- 
tion, of the verb we have been discussing', for there were two limina 
to a door, the Itmen superlus or lintel, and limfa inferius orthreBluild. 
Both these pieces of wood fulfil the ofl&ce of what an English car- 
penter calls a tie, that is, a horizontal piece of timber fmjjloycd to 
keep the other timberai more particularly those which (U'c vertical, from 
falling in or bulging out. The noun Uctar hiia ulao a sutKx which is 
commonly attached to verbs, and as to the meaning, it is sutiicieot to 
coll to mind the ominous words / lictor coHiga manus, by whiclk the 
dictator or consul called upon hia attending ofiieer to perform one of 
his ordinary duties, and indeed that verj' duty which is implied in the 
symbols of his office, namely the fasces and secures, to say nothing of 
the rope around those fascea, by which the hands of the offender were 
bound together, and which would be first in requisition. The word 
lifffitim remains. This has a form panillel to that of sifftium, which 
in all probahility comes from dicerf 'to point or show," for such 
Beems to hare been the earlier meaning of that verb. Its older form, 
we know, was deicere, ao that the essential syllabic was letter for 
letter the same with the base of the Greek liticfv^i. This root is 
admitted to be the same with that of the German verb leig-cn and 
noun zeichen, to which the Engliah words ahow and token rcapcctively 
correspond. The words det-cere, iriK-yitin, and seii/eitj seichen, and 
token, in their initial letters obey the well-known law of Grimm, of 
which we have another familiar example in decern, fewi, sehn and 
ten. But the letter s also occasionally supplies the place of the 
other dentals in the present root, bo that we have in Greek aiffiu, 
i. e. ircy^fia, in Latin lignum, and in English show. The derivation 
of signum from a verb suggests the same course for lignum. Now 
this word ia commonly used in the sense of firewood, and the ordi- 
nary term for a load of firewood is a cord of it, that is, as much as ia 
bound together on. one timber-waggon. 
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Egidtus Benedictus Watermeyer, Esq., was elected a Member of 
the Society. 

A paper was then read : — 

" On certain Initial Letter-cjjnngea in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages," conimucd. By the Uev. Richarrl Gamett. 

In a fonner paper an attempt was made to illustrate some of the 
affinities of the Greek digamma, on the theory of its origination in 
a fuller or more complex sound than the one usually attributed 
to it. It is at present intended to apply the same mode of invea- 
tigation to the liquids, aeveral of which exhibit phenomena bearing 
considerable analogy to those already noticed with regard to the 
digamma and its various repreaentativt'S. 

With respect to the letter /, Grimm and other Oermari philo- 
logists observe that it is the least variable of all soundis, especially 
at the begtuning of words. It Is true that in the languages usnaliy 
compared with each other, I as an initial is seldom replaced by any 
other simple consonant. The Sanscrit affords examples of inter- 
change between / and r : e. gr. lohila and ruhitu, red ; Iriinan and 
roman, hair ; but they are not numerous. If however we take a 
more comprehensive induction, and inquire at the same time whether 
the ordinary / of the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages may not 
occasionally be represented by a more complex sound, we shall 
discover phsenomena which at all events appear to deserve a careful 
investigation. We may observe as a preliminary to the present 
inquiry, that an Englishman or German is apt to take a limited 
view of the subject, because he only knows of one power of the letter 
I. and naturally supposes that the same la the case in nU other Ian- 
guages. This however would be a very erroneous impression. The 
Armenian, for example, has two perfectly distinct elements : one. at 
least in the modern language, answering to the ordinary Englisli or 
Latin /, and another, which, whatever may have been its ancient 
pronunciation, has now assumed that of gh, guttural. Several 
Slavonic dialects have also two distinct i's ; the difference between 
them is not however easily rendered intethgible through the medium 
of our own language. The Welsh also possesses a twofold element 
of this cIhss : one secondary, that is, only employed in construct or 
compoiind words, and not diifering in power from the same character 
in our own language ; and another primary, usnaliy, for want of u 
better sign, written //. 

This character, invariably used at the beginning of words not in 
grammatical construction, is sometimes erroneously compared to the 
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initial II in Span, iiano, llamar, &lc. It has however a totally different 
power, bearing nearly the same relation to a simple / that our th 
does to ( : indeed it is sometimes described by Englishmen as equi- 
valent to tkl ; but though this combination approximates in same 
degree to the sound, it contains too much of a dental admixture. 
Tliough the saroe sound has not as yet been found in any other Ian- 
gunge, there IB no doubt of its great antiquity; and it is believed 
that the existence of it in Welsh may serve as a clue for the expln- 
nution of certain apparent anomalies in other tongues. 

It is scarcely necessary to gay, that when people attempt to ex- 
press articulations difficult or impracticable to their vocal organs, 
iKcy try to represent them by the best substitutes that they can 
find. Englishmen, when they employed Welsh proper names learnt 
by the ear, were aware that their own simple I conveyed no adecjuate 
idea of U, and the common resource was to employ _^ in the place of 
it. Thus Shakspeare's Fiuellin ia merely a Sa.\on transformation of 
Llewelyn, and the surname Floyd, which has now become fixed, is 
nothing more than Llwyd or Lloyd, adapted, or attempted to be 
adapted, to English organs. Now if we suppose that the sound of 
the Welsh //, or a stiD older articulation out of which it was formed, 
existed in the parent language of the Indo-European cla&s, and was 
gradually disused by various tribes in the course of their divergence 
from the original stock, it is obvious that substitutes would be em- 
ployed for it, varying according to circumstances. Some nations 
might express it in one way, and some in another, but all would 
endeavour to convey an idea of the original sound as nearly as their 
vocal organs permitted them. 

If therefore we laJte the known English instances of Floyd and 
Fiuellin as a criterion, we might expect to find other and still older 
examples of the same subatitntion. The following list of worda, 
which might be greatly augmented, appears to give some countenance 
to this supposition : — 

Uab, stroke. , Jtap. 

llac, slack, relaxed ^accidus, Lat. 

Jlawr, area Jloor, 

IJawv, palm of the hand, , . , folme, Ger. 

Uawr, many fieira, Isl. 

Hetty, dwelling fiett, Anglo-Sax. 

luath. Gael., swift. fiiotr, Isl. ; ^eet, Eng. 

Sometimes, by an easy change, b or p appear instead oi/. 

Uachiaw, to heat, lick. ..... plaga, L. \ placu, I strike, Lith. 

llawn, full pletms. 

leach, Bret,, place plems, Lith. ; pleck. Lane. 

ledan, broad, Lat. latus. . . . itXarvt ; platus, Lith. 

lyja, it rains, Lith , , plvit, Lat. 

Xbitui, I wash plauju, I rinse, Lith. 

lein, Bret., summit ,..,,. hiafn, W. 

Uuin, linen. blitint, O.-Eng., fine linen, &c 
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Sometimes a vowel seems to be inserted, in order to facilitate tlio 
jircinunciatiain :-^ 

liavar^ speech paiabra. Span. 

llawv, palm, Gael, lamh, hand jrci\a^ij. 

This resolution into a liquid preceded by a labial is by no means 
the only one which the class of words tinder consideration appears 
to admit of. It has already been obser^'cd, that one of the Armenian 
letters related to / has in more rtcent times assumed the sound of 
gh. A similar phaenomenon is presented by the Sjmnish language, 
ifl which the Latin ti not unfreqnently becomes « pure guttural, aa 
in mu^er from mulier, and knja from faliuui. MoKis and fxityn exhibit 
the aame speciea of affinity ; it is therefore not sur]>risiug to find 
words commencing with I in one dislect, in another exhibiting this 
element in connexion with c, g, or k. A few exaraplea will ehow 
the matter in a clearer light. 

Uavar, speech klavre, Dan., to prate. 

llai, mud . clay. 

Uais, voice ...... .... glas^ Slav. 

liathru, to shine . . , , ., glitter. 

Dawd, a youth glott, 0,-Swed, 

llavn, blade , . . . . yltifwtn, 0,-Swed., a hnce. 

laeccan, A.-S., to eetze 1 » ■ r. i 

laikaUf Lith., I hold. - J * 

luppu, Litli., I strip, . . . glubo, Lat. 

ITiere is a still further modification of this element, perhaps more 
extensively pre\'alent than any of the others. 'J'he Welsh // has a 
sort of sibilant sound, easily reducible to si by organs unable to 
pronounce it or the English th, aa is notoriously the case with most of 
the Indo-European nations. Accordingly we find that words with 
this initiBl frequently reappear in Gaelic and Teutonic under the 
form st, or, in the modern German, scM, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing instances : — 

llaciaw, to beat .,..,.. slacair, Gad. 

lladyr, theft shd, — 

ilai, mud .... ........ slaib, — 

Uatb, rod, lath slat, — 

Uovyn, lock of hair , . , . slamhagan, — 

Uwyvan, an clra slemnhmi, — 

Uu, host, army sluagh, 

Uivaw, to grind schkifen, Cierm. 

llawg, swallowing .... schlachen, • — 

Harp, rag slarfwa, O.-Swcd, 

The above examples, to which many others might be added, ap- 
pear to establish the fact, that words with the initial / are liable to 
have this element modified by a labial, guttural or sibilant prefix. 
It is not perhaps possible, with our present means of information, to 
lay down any single rule, capable of accounting for all those modi- 
fications. It might be conjectured that the forms with prefixes are 
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the more original, and that the Welsh U for example rejiresente 
several distinct classes of conjunct consonants, in the same way as 
the Spanish llamar, namcc and iitiga are respectively to be referred to 
clamare,Jlanim(i and plaga. It is however a serious ohjection to this 
theory that the same root not nnfrequently appears under all the 
different forms, and has sometimes a twofold aspect even in the 
same dialect. 

Thus besides llah, a stroke or blow, we have the forms clap,j!ap, 
slop : Germ, klopfen, to heat ; Slavon. klepati : along with the Germ. 
lau, lukewarm, we have W. clauar ; Gr, x^/opoi ; Belg. Jlaum ; 
0.-Swed,_^i'B, to thaw ; and along with W. iin^r, E, lubber, appear 
the O.Sv/ed.Jfepr, Gael. sUabalr, in the snme sense. Again, it might 
be supposed that the simple liquid sound is the original one, and that 
the labials, gutturals and sibilants are distinct prefixes, bearing some 
analogy to prepositiofB, and having formerly a distinct meaning 
which cannot now be traced^ Thia is undoubtedly possible, and 
might be supported to a certain extent by actual examples. We 
know that the Anglo-Saxon Minnan, to cease, and Germ, bleiben, to 
remain, are no simple verbs, but compounds of U-linnan and bt-lilian ; 
and in the Slavonic dialects an immense number of words, com- 
mencing with st or vl, require the removal of the initial in order to 
arrive at tlie real root- 

There are however many cases in which it would be unsafe to 
apply this solutinn. Supposing the Armenian lou or lov, a flea, to 
be a genuine original foroi, it is not likely that it should be trans- 
formed into J!oh, bhdia, ptilex and i^wXXu, witboutany visible reason 
Or change of rafaninj^, by means of a prefix with %vhlch it could very 
well have dispensed. Again, the Arm, Iftset, to hear or listen, has 
in other languages the counterparts kh, hiu, shlv, sru, while in the 
Pali and ill Certain Greek forms, the supposed radical liquid entirely 
disappesurs, e.ffr, Pali suyati!, he is heard ^= Gr. uKaiieTat. It appears 
much more likely, A priori, that all these forms are organic modifi- 
cations of tlie same primitive root, than that they should be com- 
pounds, made out of different elements, in languages closely related 
to each other. 

If one might venture to hazard a conjecture on a point respecting 
which there is confessedly no evidence beyond that afforded by an 
inductive comparison of forms, it would be a suggestion analogous 
to that lately proposed respecting the digarama and its cognates, 
namely, that none of the known forms are, strictly speaking, ori- 
ginal; but that all have branched out of some still older element, 
capable, according to known phonetic laws, of producing them all. 
It has been shown that the archety])e"of the digamma, whatever it 
was, has given birth to labials, hard and soft, gutturals, palatals, 
and sibilants ; and that the Welsh li has within the last few cen- 
turies been resolved into Jl : it is therefore very pussible that it may 
itself be the descendant of a stronger and fuller sound, capable of 
being modified in various ways. The comparison of a few cognate 
forms may serve as a groundwork for an attempt to reduce the 
varieties^ to one standiird. 
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The Latin Us, litis, coireaponda pretty accurately in form with 
W. itid, anger, strife ; and with these the Anglo-Saxon fiytan, to 
scold, quarrel, and the Lettish kitda, strife, may very well have 
nffinity, according to analogies already pointed out. Iii like majmer 
lacus agrees regularly with Bret, leach, with which Lith. pleats and 
Lancaah. pieck appear to be cognate. But further, Quintilian has 
preserved two remarkable archaic forms, stHs and stlocvs, initial 
combinations 'of which there is only one other example in Latin, 
viz. ^(latarius, apparently connected with latus. Now, assuming a 
primitive articulation bearing gome analogj' to the Welsh II, but with 
a certain admixture of the guttural element, it is not difficult to 
conceive that Jtyian might be evolved from it in the same way as 
Floyd has sprung from Lloyd ; kilda, according to the analogy of 
O.-Swed. ffla/wen from W. itavn, and stlis, like slarfwa from W. 
liarp. The inaertion of the dental may be explained on the prin- 
ciple of euphony, the combination si not being tolerated in Latia. 
A parallel instance occurs in Fr. eselave, Esclavonie, where the gut- 
tural is not radical, but inserted to prevent the collision of s and I. 
Benfey compares Germ, slreiten, to strive, and Sanscr. snm, an 
enemy ; if the latter is really cognate, it would furnish another ar- 
gument against the originality of the dental in silis and sllocus. 

The syuonyma for milk show a still greater variety of forma, all 
of which are however reducible to one origin. Lat. Inc ; W. Uaeth, 
blitk; Gael, blighi Qr. yXayos, yakit; Shv. mliek; A.-S, meolc ; 
Lat. mulgeo, I milk ; Lith. melzu ; Gr. d/iAyw. Respecting the 
interchange of b and m as initials, compare Sanscr, bru, Zend mru, 
Bohem. mluwiti, to speak ; Sanscr. mriias, Gr. /jpdroi, a mortal ; 
with many others. 

The above examples, selected from a much greater number, show, 
it is conceived, that Pictet was far from being justified in broadly 
stating that the Celtic / accurately corresponds with the Sanscrit 
one (including of course the other cognate dialects) in every situa- 
tion. It is believed, on the contrary, that few elements are capable 
of a greater variety of modifications, for tlie view we have just taken 
by no nieana exhausts the subject. Many instances might be given 
of /being completely vocalized, or converted into an articulation of 
a class totally distinct from its own ; but they do not so properly 
belong to the present division of our subject, which professes only 
to treat of the modifications of initial sounds. It is presumed tbat 
enough has been advanced to show that the scale of permutations in 
the Indo-European languages, oa laid down by Grimm and Pott, 
will admit of being considerably extended beyond the limits which 
they have assigned ; and that it Is very unsafe to fix upon Sanscrit 
or any other known language as a model to which all others are to 
he referred. It is believed that there are numerous phsenomena in 
language of which neither Sanscrit, Greek, Teutonic, nor all in con- 
junction, can furnish a satisfactory solution; and that the real ori- 
ginal articulations of speech have in many cases yet to be ascertained. 
'This can only be attempted by a copious induction of all known 
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Iddoju. Lith.. I bury ... . {^tf^; J^^^^ ,^ ,,^^„,^ 

leimen. Germ., to besmear, cfaim, Yorksb. 

lekiu, Lith., I fly ....'. . . . fliegen. Germ, 

limpu, Lith., adhsereo .... kleben. Germ. 

lippu, Lith., scando climb, 

Xaar, a stone clach, Gael. 

\aieapos, weak clav, W. ; slab, Slavon. 

lisp bloesgi, W. ; bkesus, liUt. 

lithe, soft, tender blydd, W. 

leoman, A.-S., to shine. . . . s ^- /-. 

ijltmmem. Germ . 

Isetus, Lat blithe, glad. 

.There are moreover a multitude of words in which the original 
affinity has been still further obscured by the elision of the liquid. 
The examination of these does not, however, so properly belong to 
tiie present branch of our inquiries. 
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No, 49. 



Professor Key in the Chair. 



A paper waa read — 

" On Mistakes in the Use of Obsolete Greek Words hy Attic 
Writcre," Part II. By Professor MaJdea. 

Professor Maiden's former contribution on thii* subject (vol. ii. No. 
29) gave rise to certain criticiams contained in a paper communi- 
cated Ijy the Rev, G. C. Kenouard, and entitled " Remarks on 
certain Doubtful Constructions found in the Works of Attic Writers" 
(vol. ii. No, 43). In answering critical observations sug'gested by 
a preceding paper, the Professor thought it would be inexpedient to 
notice any new matter that might be introduced — otherwise the se- 
ries of replies might become endless — and therefore purposely con- 
fined his attention to the concluding paragraph. 

In speaking of the interpretation of j^ach. Prom. V. v, 557, it was 
stated, " Lastly, with respect to lurijf, Professor Maiden explains it, 
as the old Grreek Lexica do, by fiovXti." The Professor wished to ob- 
ser^'C, in the first place, that he dldno^ apeak of a nominative form Inrris 
(except in quoting from Mr. Linwood's Lexicon to jEschylua), be- 
cause the nominative does not occur in any old Greek ; but of the da- 
tive form ioTijTi, which does occur frequently in Homer ; and this he 
considered to be not a futile distinction, since he was speaking of an 
obsolete noun, and trying to show that a case of it waa used as a 
preposition. In the second place, he did not explain the word by 
fiov?i.ii. He gave no Greek synonym, but translated itlrqrt (as used 
by Homer) " by the purpose," " by the device," " by the contri- 
vance." He went on to state, "' Apollonius (Elhodius) uses it, not 
strictly according to Homeric precedent, but without any wide depar- 
ture from it as to senses treating it as an ordinary noun synonymous 
with fiovXi'i :" and he considered that these words impUed that he did 
not look upon (iovXfi as an exact synonym. Mr. Renouard's frieod 
proceeds, " For if it were connected with iot, ' an arrow,' and derived 
from ?w, ' I send,' it would mean : 1. the act of sending ; 2. the de- 
sign, and he if'>rt}s. The chief difficulty however in this derivation 
is, that all nouns in -oriji are formed from adjectives." From the 
way in which this derivation is introduced, as a reason for the ex- 
planation said to have been given of the word, it might be thought 
that the derivation was suggested in the Professor's paper ; but he 
laid no claim to it, nor to the invention of the verb Vw. The critic 
proceeds, " Hence tariis has been explained by an anonymous editor, 
whom Griffiths has silently followed, one-ness ; as he probably de- 
rived it from the obsolete to*, one (whose feminine la \ja\ is found 
in Homer)." This is a specious etymology. Professor Maiden waa 
not aware that it had occurred to any one else ; but it had passed 
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through bis own mind , and if the word ii/nj-t liad occurred only 
with a (tlurai genitive, as in Ihe frequent pfamse J(SrF/Tt flcwi-. he 
would probably have explained it accordingly, and have interpreted 
that phraiie. " by the union," or "by the joint will of the gode," But 
though he did not tliink it worth while to etop to diacuBS an etymo- 
logy which did not satisfy him, and which he did not know had 
ever been suggested, yet he indicated the difficulty which prevented 
hia acceding to it, by observing expressly that the word w con- 
gtructed " with a singular nonn as well aa with a plural, as KajLi^f 
trtrijri yi/iwids (Od. X. 383)," The same difficulty is presented by 
the use of the word in 11. O. 41, ^t} dC Ifii^f loTtfra, &c.* The critic 
goes on to say, " It is however difficult to understand why the Pro- 
fessor should have translated afx^i Xovrpii nal Xej(o« vov Ificyalow 
iuTt(3-« yitfiwf, in Prom, 571, 'I hymned at the ablutions and your 
bed on account of ihe marriage.' For as Ifievatovy is a verb tranei- 
tive, it must have its object, and hence we must read with the 
anonymous editor, ('(jrijrn. ' At the ablutions and around your bed 
I hymned the oneness of marriage.' " The Professor did not un- 
derstand why the writer should assert that he translated the passage 
in any particular way, when in fact he never translated it at all. He 
translated the two words lorari yc'tftiav, "on account of your mar- 
riage,' but gave no translation of the rest of the passage ; and if the 
writer had looked to the Greek which was printed at length, he 
might have seen tliat the word or words before &fipl \otrjta were 
printed, not as ore, when, but aa S re (with a space between the 
two parts), the neuter of the relative pronoun 5s re with its antique 
suffix, which is the reading of two MSS., of the Aldine and Glasgow 
editions, and of Wellauer, If therefore the passage had been trans- 
latC'tS, it would have been rendered, " Ji'TticK I sang as a hymeneal 
song around the bath and thy bed on account of thy marriage," and 
thus would have been given to vfAtiaiow the object which the com- 
mentator fiays that it requires. But upon examining the passage 
again, it may be doubted whether vficfaiovy, as it is used here, be a 
verb transitive. The verbs in <iw or ovy', though generally transi- 
tive, are not so without exception. For example, fieffovv is always 
intransitive, and ^^lauvy is used intransitively by Sophocles (Elect. 
V. 1194) and Thucydides (vi. 87), and naptoaiy by Aristophanes 
(Vcsp, V. 565). Now the verb vfitputovi' is used by Aristophanes 
(Pac, vv. 1041, 1078) and by Theocritus (Id. xxii. 179). and in 
this passage j and as it would seem, not elsewhere. In Aristophanes 
and Theocritus It means " to wed," and is transitive (Ar. Pac. irptv 
Kfv Xwtos olf vfxcraiot, and l^eoc. vft^vauoaovirt ?6i.'ovp«i) ; but here 
the sense is quite different. The ' Etymologicum Magnum' explains 
the word — -Knl vfletatovy, to ^Jeip rttv iiftEfatQf, icai avvuwTf.iy ya^if. 
'llie former interpretation belongs to this passage, and to this pas- 
sage only ; and it appears to be allowable to read £rc vfievalovy, 
and to translate it, " IVhen I was singing the hymeneal song." On 
the whole however the old reading seems preferable, which gives the 
verb an accusative case. 
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As his attention bad been recalled to tlie subject, the Professor 
wished to point out aome other instances, in which it seemed to him 
that Attic writers had departed from the proper use of words be- 
longing to the older language. 

I. In the CEdipus Jn Colonus of Sophocles, when CEdipua hears 
the ominous thunder which announces his approaching end, he ex- 
daims (v. 1458, ed. Hermann) — 

u riicfaf r^cra, ttw* ai', e't res ^i'to^os, 
TOf jraifr' fipitrro)' Seufio Orfuea wopot ; 

It Js plain that these words express a wish that «<ome one would 
fetch TheaeuB, that is, cause Aim lo come to CEdipus. A little 
further on in the play he exclaims again (v. 1474) — 

iivnKTa ^upat TTftrSi rif iropeuffdrw. 

And there can be little doubt that Sophocles used wapoi in the former 
passage as synonymous with TiopttnTne. Tliis explanation of the 
paasage ia given in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon. 

Now the verb liropuj'. of which only this second aorist is found in 
use, ia a word of the very old Epic language. It is not found, it is 
believed, in any poet later than Hesiod, until we come to Pindar , and 
slthough it was used by jEschylus and Sophocles, it was quite ob- 
solete to the living speech of Athens. Not only is it not found m 
Attic prose, but even Euripides does not use it. The universal 
meaning of the word in Homer and Hesiod is gave, or presented. 
It is most commonly used of making a free gift, as a mark of friend- 
ahip or esteem. But it appears impossible to interpret the word in 
its genuine old meaning of give or present in the phrase jrwt av ns 
?eu/)o Oi)tjia wopoi ; where it is connected with cei/po, hither. By 
the force of the context it must signify bring, fetch, or send. 

Now it seems probable that Sophocles was induced to give this 
meaning to the word, and make it synonymous with nopevirete, on • 
account of its apparent resemblance to wopevot and iropeuo^ai, and 
tlie noun ra'poi from which they are derived* Oopos is a passage or 
watf through, and wopevw ia fetch, bring, convex), cause to pass, and 
the passive TTopevofiat.Joitmeg or travel. Modern etymologists have 
connected Iwopoy with iropot ; and even in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon 
a reference is made to wopos (in its secondary sense, as " the ways 
and }neaiis of effecting an objectj" the sense in which TTopll^ut, procure 
or furnish, is derived from it), in order to explain the meaning of 

It happens however that the identity of the syllable irop in the 
two forma is the decisi('e proof that they are not derived from the 
same root, The noun -irupot with its derivatives is one of that large 
family of words, the root of which appears in its simplest form ia 
the Latin pre])osition per. The same root trep is the root of the 
Greek verb Trtipio, I pierce, lengthening its vowel in the present- 
tense; and Topos is the derivative mascuLine nounj bearing the same 
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relstum to *«ipu as roioi to rci>w, ifSofUit to ^tipu, Xdyot to XfrM,^ 
&c. llie primJtive meaning of iropoi is seen most distioctly, when ] 
ir6fm is used for the poret of the akin : bat it is used for any ^ 
or vsay through ; and metaphoxicatly for the ways and means of 
iSecting an object, nopeum is a derivatiire from it in its physical 
tenee ; wopi^iii, aTopof, awopiv, he. in its metaphorical eeiue. But 
although it is a law of the Greek langunge, that a verbal root, of 
ivliich the Towel is e, changes c into o in masculine and feminine 
subatantivea, and in adjective fonu?, ^ith vowel terminations, it is 
equ:>IIy certain that c cannot becume o in a second aorist. In mo- 
nosylialiic roots ending in a liquid, e becomes a in a second aorist if 
it undergoes any change, 'Eye^ofi^y and the Attic form frtfiotf 
retain the e ; but according to a more common analogy, the root a-ep 
would become imp in a second aorist, as in ayairaptU, 2 aor. pass, 
part, from ataweipiii, Herod, iv. 94, just as Kreiru makes tKTayov, 
It ia true that from the root rep a secondary verbal form might have 

I been derived, in which the vowel would have undergone the same 
change as in the noun itopot, viz. a form Tropiat, which would have 

fftiood in the same relation to nrf^jow as fopiu to tpipv, 6)(im to ^x"' 

lttKOTiiiittoaf:iirTOfiai,^Df}iMto<peliofiut, ttoccu to wefofitti, &.C. Same 
Lexicona, e.g. Schrevelius, set down iropim as ao actual word: but 
even if it occurred, which it does not, such a derivative form could 
never have a second aorist. 

It follows therefore that the second aorist eirnpoy is not from the 
root wfp, and consequently is not connected inetymolo^ and mean- 
ing with rupos and its derivativee. In eiropov, Trap must be taken as 
the root, the o being the original vowel, and not having been sub- 

, etitutcd for any other ; as &op and ^(oX are the roots in the second 
aoristM eOoptK', / leaped, and ffiaXor, T came. These verba have the 
present tensea dpixrKu and ftkiasKta i but Itojkiv has no present ex- 
tant. If it were necessary to search further for the ultimate root of 
tiropov, we might lie inclined to connect it with the preposition irpo. 
lliis root may suffer a transposition, aa in the forms n-npirw and iroppw, 
which are identical with ttpuati). In Liddell and Scott's Lexicon the 
perfect forms weirfiwTai and irewpufiirui are connected with ewopor, 
instead of being formed from wepnrSbi, according to the absurd gram- 
matical tradition preserved in the old Lexicons. Whether they ba 
■o connected or not, it seems clear that ireTrpwrai is derived from 

,irpo as certainly as npi^ros is, and that it means, " It k pretiesthed." 
If iwopoy ii also derived from irpi'), which is not equally clear, it ia 
derived from the preposition in a different meaning. In viirpuirat. 
or TreTTfUitfj.H'ot the radical preposition menna before, in relation to 
time : in ^Tropof It will mean before in relation to place ; and eicopov 
will mean / placed before, or / presented, in the strict etymological 
sense of the xtih present . It should however be observed, that the 
negative argument, which shows that fwopot' is not connected with 
Tfupoi, is complete in itself, and quite indf'pendent of this positive 
(peculation as to its etj'mology, 

II. In CEd. Col. V. 134, SojihoclcB uses an active form ^^pith in 
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the »cn«e in which Homer uses a middle or paBBive iwm JSiofiat, 

AffJ/jf ►'US 1 — 

— rrt Si I'tii'' Tif* ifKf^f Xoyof oii^ii' afoj'fl*, 
tv lyii, &C. ; 

" but now there is a report that aome one is come, feeling no reve- 
reDce, whom I, &c." These are the worda of the Chorus, who are 
informed that a wandering straoger lias trespMseil upon the in- 
violable grove of tlie Furies. 'A^oftai is an old poetic word, obsolete 
in the common language. vSschylus uses it in Choric passant- 
(Sappl. 639, Eumen. 367 , 956), and Sophocles himself in CEd. T. 155. 
Here however Sophocles has substituted for it the active form fifw. 
This is remarkable, as diofiai is merely a deponent verb in the older 
poets, and Hl^ia occurs nowhere but in this passage. There are many 
vsrbs, no doubt, in which the active form is found occaaiouall}^ used 
in the sense which belongs mons properly to tlie middle or passive. 
But it is not possible to substitute the active for the middle or pas^ 
sive in all verbs indiscriminately. The su()stitution is mo»t eaay 
where the active verb is properly tranaitive and causative, and where 
the middle or passive verb is immediate. In such a case the causa- 
tive form is used as immediate, and the phrase is generally explained 
by grammarians aa if the accusative of the reflexive pronoun, iavror, 
&c., were understood ; and bo the active verb becomes equivalent to 
a middle verb in which the action returns directly upon the agent. 
Thus iratieiv is sometimes used for Travftrtiat, and opftay for opftdaQm. 
But where the passive or middle verb is constructed with an accu- 
sative case as its direct object, it is frequently impossible to substi- 
tute the active, ^ofielv roiii kiiKovs cannot be used for tpoflettrdai 
Tuvt XvKovt. The one is necessarily " to frigliten the wolves," and 
the other "to he afraid" of them. At BvyaTipes eKawroyro riiv 
ttarepa IS very good Greek to express, " the daughters beat them- 
selves in mourning for their father ;" but ni St/yurepti ^Kojrroy roi' 
xor^pa would express much leas filial piety. Or, to take a phrase 
more closely resembling the instance before ua, Setj^oj' iroielv&ai to 
irpdyfifi ia " to make the matter terrible to one's self," or " to ac- 
count it strange :" letrov woie'lt' ro Trpayfia would be, " to make the 
matter alarming to others." Now the root of a^oftat is &y, the same 
root as in Ay-cot, ay-ios, uyos, ky-il^u, &c., which appears also in 
Latin ia the forms sac and sane in sorer and sanctus. Only the 
imperft-ct present and past tenses of aCofnt are found in use ; so 
that no verbal form shows the final guttural ; but the great frequency 
of the change of y into i' in the imperfect teoaea of primitive verbs, 
and the meaning of the word, leave no doubt as to its root. 'AO)fiai 
therefore wit) mean, " I make to myself sacred," " I account sacred," 
or " 1 revere" ; and it may be inferred that ofd/, if it had been used 
before the word became obsolete, used by a poet in whose mouth it 
was a living word, would ha%*c signified " I sanctify," or " I conse- 
crate," that is, " r malte an object of reverence to others," as dyi^m 
iu later Greek. 
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HI. There is a flight departure bom uicieDt nuge in the otber 
pauage of Sophocles to which aUusiou has been already made> 
CEd,T. 155 :— 

— iitTtrafiai ^fitpav ^ira, ieiftari waXXw, 

aft^i oo'i al^ofitfot, ri ftm, it vifv, 
ij irfjptreXXo^cfau &pu.tt leaXiy, 

Here old glosses explain &^op<roi bj euXa/^ov/jercf, ^oj^W^o'os, quite 
rightly. The deity invoked iiS the oracular Apollo, whose respooee 
the Thebaus sire ejecting ; and the Cborua exclaim, " My fearful 

mind is oa the etretch, I am trembling with alarm, dreading vith 
regard to thee, what thou wilt accomplish forme." In tlie older 
poeta qfo^nt expresses the sentiment of reverence or religioua fear, 
and is for the most part constructed ■with an accusative case of the 
object of reverence, which ii generally either a god, or something 
hallowed by connexion with a god. E%'en where there is no accu- 
sative case, the sentiment implied is the same; as in 11. Z. 26L 
aftro yap pi) NvJrt-t Ooj Ajrotfujuia IpSoi, The claims of hospitality 
are the object of reverence in Od. i. 478, where Ulygses says to the 
Cyclops, eiTft ^eivovi oi')( tti't" "l* fJ'* o'lKi^ '^adifievat. And the sen- 
timent IB Bimiiar, thouglt much weaker, in Od, p, 401, ^>ir' out- ^iTjrep' 
f/uijf afni Toye, where Telemachus tells Antinoue not to be withheld 
by respect for hia mother, in whose house he was n guest, from 
giving a portion of the banquet to the beggar, the disguised Ulysses, 
It is worth while to observe incidentally, that the syntax in these 
passages of the Odyssey is different from the syntax of the verb in 
the Iliad. In this passage of Sophocles, the feeling expressed is not 
simply reverence for what proceeds from the god, but fear lest the 
response should be of evil purport. Some approach to such a mean- 
ing is made by Theognis, where he uses the verb to express fear of 
the wrath or retributive justice of the gods ; — 

Theog. 736.^Kpoi'ff jj, oav j^dXo)' n^o^ooi, 

and 280. — ^Jj^ejuiaj' KaTainv d^o/jieyoi ri/j^sivr 

Sophocles howei'er seems to depart a Uttle further from the old use. 
l"he word is used once by Euripides, and strictly in accordance 
with ancient precedent, in Heracl. v. 600, St/ffnfi^**' y"P ai^ofiat 6eay. 
But it ia desirable to say a few words, to protest against its being 
obtruded upon him by modern critics in two other passages in a 
false sense. In Orcst. v. 1109 (ed. Matth.), we find Sis dnveiy ofr 
Xa(ofiai, " 1 do not shrink from dying twice:" and in Alcest. 336, 
irpi rovrov ynp \iyttv vii \dioftai, " for I do not shrink from speak- 
ing in the stead of this man." In both these passages Elmsley (in 
a note on Heracl. £00) proposes to read olx u^ofiai, in the sense of 
'* / do not fear," and is followed by Monk and Hermann in their 
editions of the Alcestis. In the Alceetls indeed the Scholiast "in- 
terprets the words as ov^ a^uftai, and they had been so edited by 
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Barnes; and in tlie Ore*te9 two MSS, (U«t only two) bave the 
same reading. However, the more common reading is the true one. 
Monk is right in remarking that xn^o/^flt is used by Homer only in 
the physical sense of retreating or withdrawing (aa aifij^ajo/iai is by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis) ; and Euripides has put a metaphorical 
meaning upon the word, for which we have no earUer authority. 
But the metaphor is a natural one, and docs not imply any misun- 
derstanding of the earlier use of the word ; and it is important to 
observe, that the passages of Xenophon show that the word was atill 
living in the language, and therefore a poet could deal with it freely. 
But the reading <m-^ ai^o^int would maJte Euripides use the obsolete 
verb aiftfiat simply ioT fear, where not the slightest sentiment of re- 
verence enters into the feeling. Matthias, who retains the old read- 
ings, has perceived distinctly the state of the case, and explained 
clearly the objection to the proposed change : " Eqtiidem causam 
nuUam video, cur oii ^rifo^at rejiciatur : in retretcedendo certc ineet 
notio etiam timoris, ut, qui modus verbis timendi jungi possit, eum- 
dem nihil mirum sit etiam retrocedendi verbis jungi. Latini etiam 
poetie dicunt non re/agio dicere, et ApoU, Eh. iv. 190, fitjKeri yvf 
ya^^trdf — —~ jrarpiji'Se t'iea-9ttt. "Ac^eaOat autem non tam est lintere, 
re/ormidare, quam vereri, etiam 11, S. 261, Soph. (¥A. T. 155." 

IV. The neuter noun e\wp is used by Homer eight times, always 
in the sens^f " a prey," " that which is taken ;" as in Od. e. 473 : 
@ei£u, fi^ S((pe<raip iXwp Kai i:ir|[)^i« yft'tiijuai. *EXw|»ea, the plural of a 
derivative form iiXwptov, is used once in the same sense, II. A. 4. 
Another plural form ?Xwpa occurs also once, but in a diffierent sense, 
in 11. £, 93. Achilles says that he haa no deaire to live : — 

wpuTOi ifi^ vTtd lovpl rifrrtis aTro 0vfiay iXiffff^, 
llaTpoKXoto S" SKiiipa Mei'dtrttiiJew aironVj/, 

Here eXatfm may mean " the capture," that is, " the slaughter," a? 
ikeJi', though properly meaning " to take," is used idso for " over- 
coming and slaying in battle ;" and then the sense of awoTiatj will 
be the same as in Od, v. 193, ■Trply irdaay fivijirr^pas virepliniriTiv 
Biroriffai : and in II. X. 27 1, 

— ivv S' tidpoa TrarT UTroriaeis 

or ektiipa may mean " the penalty /or slai/hg," and awort(nj be used as 
in II. r. 286, rtfiiiv aTonyifiev. On account of the plural form of 
iXupa, the latter meaning seema to he the preferable one, according 
to the analogy of fwr'typtti, ^ot^nypia, fijrotca, and Xvrpa, fiifyvrpa, 
dc, in Jater Greek, But in either way ekaipa has not the same 
meaning as e\up, or the meaning that a plural of eXup would have. 

Some grammarians refer this plural form iXotpa to a singular no- 
minative eXmpov; others consider it merely aa the plural of eXwp j 
and Messrs. LiddeUand Scott are of this opinion. There is however 
reason to think that the former hypothesis is more in accordancirfvith 
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the analt^y of the kngiiige. 'RXwp, TiKfittp, w^Awp and HXtw^ art 
neuter nouns in iitftt belonging to the old Homeric language ; nnd 
if we get aside this form cXwpa, none of tbem Is declined ; I mean 
that none of them U found io any form but the nominative and ac- 
cusative singular. TisfiM^ is manifestly the same word as rcKftap 
in the later [loeta (see Buttmaim's Lexilogus on rec^wp and t-cc/mu- 
(ttirdtn), which also is not declined ; and it seems that in all of them 
the w nmr be considered as a peculiar lengthening of the vowel in 
the nominative and accusative (as in the anomalous form v2wp with 
the cases viaTos, uf art) which could not extend it^lf to other cases. 
We consider the w as a pecuUar anomaly, because we think that 
it may be laid down as a genera) rule, that the vowel in the fina^^^fl 
sjUabie of the stem or crude form of neuter noun? of the third de-^^| 
elension is short. It might hare been said that the final syllable ia 
short ; for there is only one word in which' it ends in two conso- 
nants, viz. yaXacT, the Stem of the noun yaXa, yoXajcrot. The real 
exceptions to this general rule are very few, if any. Several appa* 
rent eiceptions are produced by contraction, llius the genitiv» 
wrot, oTtfTos, qpDf , are contracted from ovarot, (rrearar, eapot, KpJrof, 
the genitive of xapri or irapa, is contracted from jcapiiorot. Aovpot 
results from the transposition of fopv-o;. 4nJi, ^urot, for light, be- 
longs only to the later Greek, and is so declined by a false analogy. 
As the nominative <pvf is the contraction of ^ao*, the only genuine 
forms of the genitive are <ftdeot, ^oui. It does not appear how late 
it is before the cases ^urot, fvri, occur. The derived adjectlTe 
fvretyot is found first in the colloquial Greek of Xenopbon's MemO' 
labilia (iii. 10. 1, iv. 3. 4). The AtUc fornix ^iap, fpiaTot, a weB; 
Kipat, Keparof, a hom; and areariov, a derivative of ^rreiipi, ^rrearor, 
suei ; are probably to be considered as exceptions peculiar to the 
Attic dialect, as wefiad ^ptiuTa in Homer (rai t^tora fiOKpa. foouat, 
H. *. 197), and the ordinary form of declension of nrpat Is nepdti 
Kipd-os, liipus, &c. The only real exception is vraU, aratros, domgk ; 
and after the examination which we have instituted, it will not h« 
very ivab to conjecture that this may have been originally ffraTF, 
OTti'irot. At any rate the principle is so general, that it becomes 
Tcry unlikely that lX«p could be declined as cXwp, IXwpor, and so 
make a pluml eXupa. It is remarkable certainly, and in some de- 
gree contrary to analogy ,^ if the u in eXup be an anomalous length- 
eniug peculiar to the nominative and accusative, as in iSup, that it 
should make derivative forms iXbipor and c\£tpiov ; and in like maa> 
ner that rtXbip should make the noun riX^pof, and the adjectiTC 
forms iriXvpos and n-eXw^of . But it must be remembered, that as 
IXiitp and TriXtap are not declined, there is no other form of the etesn 
«xtant from which derivatives could be formed ; and we have a clear 
example of the same kind of anomaly in the formation of the more 
recent word ataipin^ drosF, from (rw%>. vKarit, thing. With r^pect 
to this ia^er word, it may be noted that the lengthening of the 
vowel in the nominative is not anomalous, as Uie noun is a mono- 
syllable. 
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Bopp, in his Comparative Grammai' (§ 153, Ruie), saggebts that 
in nouns like iljrap, rjTrnr-os, the p and the r both belong tu the root, 
so that the root of this noun was originally lyirctj&r. If this is the 
true theory, as the r would necessarily be rejected from the nomi- 
native by the laws of Greek euphony, the lengthening of the 
vowel in the old forms of which we have spoken may be eoij. 
sidered as a compensation for the loss of the position before two 
consonants ; hut if the nouns were declined, there is no euphonie 
reason for the rejection of the r in the cases where it is not a final 
letter. We may observe, by the by, that if the root of <7ku^, at^aroi, 
were originally aicapr, the Latin slerc-tis will have the same root ; 
and this resemblance is some confirmation of the hypothesis. 

To return to our Eubject ; we have pointed out with certaintj', that 
in Homer IXwpu diifers in meaning from tXtijp or a plural of t\<Mtp ; 
and we have &hown that it is at least highly probable that eXwpa i^ 
not the plural number of cXup, but the plural of another noun derived 
from it. Nevertheless jEechylus in the Supplices, v. 781, undoubt- 
edly uses ekutpa as synonymous with eXwp, or rather rXwpta:— 

Kvaiv J" iweiO' eXiupa Kairi-j^iitpioig 
oprim Seiwyov aim avaiyofiat viXeiv, 

These lines are manifestly suggested by the 

, ahrovf tk eKutpta rev^e KUVtiTinv 

ofwioifff re TrdtTi 

of Homer. As they are spoken by the Chorus, the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, jEscbylus probably thought the plural forip appropriate, 
and used eXwpa merely as the plural of ekiiip. 

V, We believe that the tragic poets have made a slight innovation 
in the use of the masculine noun Aiis, ^utni, a man. It is used by 
Homer and the old poets to eigniry a >nitle person ; but it is never 
used for man as opposed to woman, or matt as opposed to child, as 
avfip is ; and consequently never means kttsdarid. The tragic poets 
however have all used it for husband. In the Agamemnon of 
iEschylus, V. 1235, Cassandra speaks of Clytemnestra as flij^ovfrn 
tpiari tftaffyaibv, " sharpening the sword for her husband," And thie 
is probably the meaning of the word in Eumen. v. 575 : — 

In the Tracbiniffis, v. 177, Deianeira says, — 



— ei pe jjpf) /uti'«K 
jrrijTWv apiiTTOv ^urot etTTtpiffiivtif, 

So also in Aj, 807. Tecmessa says. — 

lyviMixa yap E(j furos ^warijpivi}. 
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In like manner in the Alcestis, v. 487, the Chorae say of Alcestis, — 

irpodavovaa ^uros ol^f. 

The word occurs so frequently in Homer, that we believe that if 
it had been altogether synonymous with ayiip, so as to be capable of 
the meaning husbaad, we should have had some example of it. 
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Capt. Chapman, Roy, Art., F.R.S., was elected a Member of tiie 
Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members of the 
Society : — Professor Zumpt of Berlin ; Professor Madvig of Copen- 
hagen ; the Honoumble Albert Gallatin of the United States ; and 
Heer de Haan Hettema of Frieaeland. 



A paper waa then read i — 

" On the Relative Import of Language." By the Bev. Richiird 
Garaett. 

The ordinary definition of words in general is, that they are namei 
of things. Though this position was maintained by Home Tooke 
with great ingenuity, it is far from being Batisfactory. 1'he analysisi 
of language shows that names of material objects are uniformly de- 
scriptive epithets, and consequently not original ; and there are 
moreover multitudes of words which are certainly not names of 
thingg, according to any legitimate meaavng of the term. The 
statement that they .^re piciures of ideas appears still more liable to 
objection ; in fact, it scarcely conveys any definite idea to the mind, 
BO long as the terms idea and picture are so vaguely employed as is 
the Case at present. 

In an essay on the subject in a well-known periodical, words were 
defined by the writer as being indicative of the qualities or attributea 
of things. Though this might be defended, tt is Jiftble to the ob- 
jectioa that things are often designated from qualities which they do 
not possess. A slight examination of the articles commencing with 
an, in, un, in a Greek, Latin, or English lexicon, will supply abun- 
dant examples of this, and a negative quality is, as far as property is 
concerned, no quality at all. It is therefore proposed, in lieu of the 
above definition, to state that they express the relations of things ; and 
this, it is believed, is strictly applicable to every word in everj' lan- 
guage, and under every possible modi^cation. Names of material 
objects express the Individual qualities or the relations of those ob- 
jects ; names of mental faculties or phaenomena are borrowed from 
the sensible properties of matter ; and all other words, without ex- 
ception, help to denote some category, circumstance or mode of ex- 
istence. This existence may be either past, present or future, actual 
or hypothetical ; but in one or other of these ways it must beat the 
root of all language ; for ^x nikiio nifiil fit. As tlie arithmetician 
cannot operate upon mere cyphers, so language cannot deal with 
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absolute nonentities, for this 9>in|>le rcftson, that nullities canaot 
Btand in any possible rektiou towanls eacU other. As the able 
translator* of Sir "William Heunilton's Essays well obaervCB, " Not 
only all knowledge; but even all thought is ontologicaJ, inasmuch 
Ds every judgment, every notion, every thought, has for its ob- 
ject an existence actual or possible, real or ideal. Everything that 
is aHirnied or denied is a^rmed or denied respecting being, and 
being ia what is affirmed or denied of ail things. As, in the re- 
ality of thing?, besides being there is nothing, in like manner, iu 
the human mind, there is nut a single thought which has not 
being for its principle, its fonndatian, and its object. There ia 
therefore no queation whether our reason can know being ; for in 
reality it does not and cannot know anything else," 

The following remark by the same author ia worthy of particular 
attention ; as though not made by him with reference to that point, 
it appears to constitute the very foundation of the true philosophy 
of language ; — " Our knowledge of beings is purely indirect, limited, 
relative ; it Joes not reach to the beings themselves in their absolute 
reality and essences, but only to their accidents, their modes, their 
relations, their limitations, their difi^erences, their qualities : all which 
are manners of conceiving and knowing which not only do not Lm- 
part to knowledge the absolute character which some persons sttri* 

oute to it. but even positively exclude it.. Matter (or existence. 

the object of sensible perception) only falb within the sphere of our 
knowledge through its qualities ; mind, only by its modifications : 
and these qualities and modificatioDS are all that i^an be compre- 
hended and expressed in the object. The object itself, considered 
absolutely, remains out of the reach of all conception." 

It Ls of the utmost importance to keep the above observation in 
mind in all speculations upon the nature of language. We are in- 
capable of knowing any particle, aggregate or modification of matter 
as it is in itself; we only know it in its relations of similarity, diver- 
sity, or whatever else they may be, towards other objects of our per- 
ception. And as we knene relations only, it follows that they are aU 
that we can think of at taik abouL A further consequence is, that 
no words are in their origin of concrete signification. AU indicate 
phtenomena which have no distinct independent existence, bat only 
a relative one. 

ITie relations in which the objects of our perceptions stand to- 
wards each other may be and are manifold and t'arious. They may 
be near or distant, like or unlike, higher or lower, better or worse, 
united or separate, or in any conceivable degree of affinity or non- 
affinity. Now, of objects standing in such relation towards each 
other, the word descriptive of that relation may become the name by 
which any one of them is popularly designated. They roay he cha- 
racterized from what they do or do not do to each other, or £rpm 
any possible shade of resemblaoce or contrast. Of course, the most 

* U. Louis Peiase: •P?ag»«es d« PliiliMophi« par U. W. Buniilen.* Pr«f. 
p, 88. 




obrioos sod ptoBiaent tflatinm w« vtoct iikelj to be &xvd miou ; 
tai tfais b br DO iiteaiu Qccaaujly tlw ease : a tenestml object, fur 
iitTi nee> nught xccere its nBiae frota the sm, tfae bood, or tlie 
polar stx^ if aa j rdatiom teal or ati|iiMMed. coold be tmcrd bet««ai 
tbon. £tlicr tena of tibtt relatioii maj acqiiire its appdlation froat 
it: sapposing A and B to be considered witii referBnce to each other; 
A mi^t be desgnated from some pbxaoEiieaoQ coanected with B, or 
•Kv vend; or either of them might be ebai«cterized from aomething 
derired mediatelfthioa^ A or B from C or D. In schoJasdc Lui> 
goage, such names uaaj be eitJb.er n^Kth* or otyfcthCf a point which, 
tbougfa hitherto greattj overlooked, ia of the atmoet importaoce in 
tlie uulysLs of Ungnage. A few examples will place the oiatter in 
a dearer U^t. 

la most Indo-Eoiopeaui languages the numenl or adjeetiTc otte 
fonns Tarioti^ compoands and derivatiTes, often bearing apparentlj 
opposite sigolBcatioiis. Thus, from the Irish avm we hare vommci, 
a va^te or moor, also a &ir or great assembly ; amUa and aotUtyrndt, 
celibacy, also a joint vote or consent : with another deriratiTe, 
ooMtttmadA, marri:)ge. luWclsli. iiMtrrf('m, one + trrf, town or habi- 
tation) means, of the same abode, townsman; while ujttmatcy ^aa. 
one, tti, side) does not denote on the same side or allied, bat one- 
tided, ptirlial; Germ, n^sriit^. In like maoDer the Latin wniais 
implies solitude or singulaiity, and uttttas asEociation or community. 
The concord of this discord is easily found, if we consider that the 
term one may either refer to <>•* a^s an imdiritiiial, or in the sense of 
an agfregatf. In its first acceptatioa aattach denotes solitude. Im- 
plying that wastes or moora are commooly destitute of jwpulatlon ; 
in its second it denote* aggregation, or the meeting of a midtitude 
of )>eople with a general unity of purpose. In like manner, the 
words other, another, may either express difference or addition, ac- 
cording as they are taken in a disjunctire or conjunctive sense. 

In Anglo-Saxon the abstract noon cni/a or ametta means leisure, 
idleness, and its adjective ^mtig, idle, vacaat, empty, 'i'he Old- 
tierman tmas:ig, modem tmsig. ii tJie same word, but with a totalis 
opposite meaning ; namely, busy, industrious, occupied. The clue 
to this may be found in the latin vacaret which, taken absolutely, 
denotes being vacant or idle -, but when joined with negotio or some 
similar word, is equivalent to ocntpari, and implies dittgence and 
close attention. 'ITie same diversity of meaning occurs in ffj^oXij 
and <r;(^oXa4«ir. ^x'''^'' '^c^'^^ leisure, idleness and at the same 
time a fichool, with its manifold occupations, — not because people 
necessarily idle away their time at school, but because they are free 
from manual labour and all similar interruptions of their studies. 
I'hus vacant negotio and cmgig express vacuity or k-isurc~not abso- 
lute and eutire, but from all business except that in hand ; and, by 
implication, time and power to attend to it alone. Had our word 
empliness followed the Fame course as the Latin and German, it 
mi^t very well have acquired the sense of diligence or industry 
along with it^ present one, the priiuuty idea being the same in all. 
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It may be observed, once for all. that as every voltaic current tias its 
positive and oegjitive pole, so every relation has its positive and ne- 
gative, or subjective and objective aspect, either of which may give 
its character and complexion to the word used to express it. To 
borrow Eulcr's excellent illustnttion of negative quantities, a man's 
debtB are negative as far as relntes to right of projierly, but positive 
with respect to hia obligation to pay them ; while, with respect to 
Ws creditors, the same debts are negative as to actual possession, 
but positive as to right. The word may pass from its positive to 
its negative acceptation, or vice versd : for instance, when we speak 
of a deceased merchant's debts, we are supposed to mean the sums 
due from htm ; but when we talk of his good and bad debts, we are 
Tinderatood to imply those owing to him by others. 

The following may serve as a familiar example of the stane thing 
receiviog different names from its different attributes. In Icelandic, 
lifckillf a key, is derived, naturally enough, from fyckia, to shut or 
lock ; and the German sMssstfi (from schliessen), the Greek i:\eh, 
with many other terms in various languages, follow the same ana- 
logy. But a key may be employed to open as well as to shut, and 
therefore it is with equal propriety in Welsh called agortad, from 
agori, to open. In other languages it is designated by terms im> 
plying crookedness, from its usual form ; and it might be equally 
denominated from the idea of access, security, confinement, prohi- 
bition, or any other notion connected directly or indirectly with a 
key or its oHiccs. 

Again, the vord tee, as applied to the side of a ship, is referred 
by etymologists— and it is believed rightly — ^to the Anglo-Saxon 
hleo, shelter, as being covered or protected from the direct action of 
the wind. Dr. Jaraieson excepts to this derivation, on the ground 
that it is not ajiplicable to tee-share. A little consideration woukl 
have shown him that there is no real ground for the objection. When 
a ship ascends the Thames with a cross north wind, the Essex side 
is the weather-shore and the Kentish the lee-shore — not because 
they are respectively exposed to and sheltered from the wind, the 
jeverse being the case, but with relation to the weather-side and 
lee-side of tlie ship that is passing. The terra is subjective as ap, 
plied to the ship, and objective with reference to the shore. This 
example, with many similar ones, may serve to show, that as rays 
of light may be refracted and reflected in all possible ways from 
their primary direction, so the meaning of a word may be deflected 
from its original bearing in a variety of manners ; and consequently 
we cannot well reach the primitive force of the term unless we know 
the precise gradations through which it has gone. Had lee-side 
been lost or forgotten, we should have been not a little puzzled to 
give a rational explanation of lee-shore. 

There is perhaps no litore remarkable instance of the intrinsically 
jelative nature of langunge than the names of the points of the com- 
pass, at least in certain classes of tongues. Everybody admit? that 
these points Vary according to locality, and that the north of Ijondon 
is not the north of New York, Most people however would sup- 
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pose that, with reference to a fixed point, Greenwich Observatory 
for example, the terms for the cnrdinal divisions could not with prii- 
priety interchange with each other. This may be true as to the 
Teutonic languagee. in whioh the precise original import of the 
terms is uncertain. But there are tongues in which, paradoxical as 
it may seem, any g;iven point might have been designated by the 
name of any other. In the Semitic languages, and to a great extent 
in the Celtic, east, west, north, south, are respectively equi^-alent to 
before, behind, left, righU The congruity and propriety of the ap- 
pellations e^'idently depend on the ancient practice of directing the 
view towards the rising sun, specifically for devotional purposes. 
But there was clearly no natural invincible necessity for taking this 
precise point of view and no other. The direction fixed upon might 
just as easily have been the setting sun, the meridian, or the north 
pole. In the first case every present designation would have been 
completely reversed. Kedem (front), now east, would have become 
west I yamin (right), south, would have been transformed to northy 
and 50 of the rest. In the second case all the points would have 
shifted ninety degrees sunwards; in the third they would have 
made a similar move in the opposite direction : thus all might travel 
by just stages round the horizon, and four different Semitic or Celtic 
tribes might have come to employ the same set of words in four per- 
fectly distinct acceptations. It now remains to show that this ia 
not mere theory, but that it has to a certain e^ttent been realized in 
practice. 

In Mosblech'a • Vocabulaire Fran^ais-Oceanien/ art.Noao, we find 
the following passage % — " The Islanders (Marquesans, Hawaiians. 
&e.) turn to the west in order to find the cardinal points ; whence 
it cornea that they call the north, right side, and the south, left side." 
A glance at the comparative tables in Humboldt and Buschmann's 
great work, ' Ueber die Kawi-Sprache,' will confirm the accuracy of 
this statement with respect to various tribes of Polynesians, western 
as well as eastern. When an Arab visits Java, he turns in the same 
direction as a Javanese to look at the southern cross ; but if asked 
to express this direction in words, the Arab will say that it ia i'ight 
(yemen), ajid the Javanese left (kidul). In like manner, while looking 
out for omens, the Greek augur faced towards the north, the Roman 
to the south ; consequently the left, apiarepa, of the former was the 
western quarter, while the lecva of the latter was the direct con- 
trary. Thus, while each looked towards the esist for auspicious 
omens, they denoted them by names of diametrically opposite im- 
^tort. As connected in some degree with this subject, it may be 
observed, that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called the right hand se 
MOjSre. the stronger or better hand, while the Greek apurrepa, also 
meaning better, was applied to the left. The Saxon simply meant 
to express physical superiority ; while the superstitious Greek, both 
in this case and in that of the synonymous term etiwrvpoi, strove to 
avoid words of inauspicious import. Thus we find that the word 
left has been, in point of fact, employed by di&'erent races to denote 
east, west, north and south, and that the simple relation itself may 
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b«, and is expressed by terms in one lans^uage, which in another 
have a totally different meaning. 

The above examples, to which thousands of similar ones might be 
added, may serve to illustrate the positions advanced above, that 
words express the relations of things, and that those relations may 
be indifferently positive or negative, objective or subjettive. 
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AbYSSTNIA: — vocabulariEs of languages spoken in Abpsinia and iu neiglibour- 
hood, 97 ; the HhSmarB, Palastia. and Ag&wi cognate tongues, 90 ; the lacd 
vrliicll Apeak theae diaLects probably the original inliabitants of Abya^itiia, DI; 
traditiUEi^ rtiipecLitv^ their early bistory, t)2 ; the Gafat language almost extinct, 
96; appears to have bad no coiinesion with Ibe Atnharic or with the earlier 
languages, ib. ; the langiipges of Gfingn^, Kiffs, WorStta, WoWitsa and Ydngaroo, 
93; languages cognate witli those of Kalfa, WorStta and Woliltsa, together with 
a corrupt form of Christianity, prevail to [he west of Kiiffa, OB ; the language of 
tlia Shankala or negroes of Agauriiider, 04; of the Gallaa of Gtideru, 95; lin- 
kages of Tigre and Hurrargie. W, 

Msch^lu^, his use of enan, 65, »nd iorari, fifi, contmry to Homeric precedent ; 
correction suggested, Sept. c. Tb. v. 200, 207 ; the passage From. V. v. 571 con- 
sidered, 2lii, ist}. 

Ahrens (F.) mistakch in considering the initial y (which in certain Ilesychian 
glosses takes the place of the digamma) as a corrupUon, 234 ; hja crittdsm on 
the forms ft^, Fe^TjKovTa, &c., 236. 

American languages. See Ethnograpby of America. 

Ariatophaties, bis use of the Homeric word •jtpoOckvftvoi, J9. 



B. 

Beke (T.) on the languages and dialects of Abyssinia and the countries to the 
south, 89. 

Bopp (F.), bis theory identifying the case-endings with pronouns or pronominal 
roots, IGfi ; his views as to the nature of the Greek augnient in some measure 
cauntenanced by the verbal preftx of the Lappish, 1S4. 

Bruce fJ.), the sounds of the words inaeturately conveyed in bis Abysainian voca- 
bularies, SO ; a curious etymological Witnder thence arising, ib. 

Byron, bis singular miiapplication of the terms rulh arid kibes, 5S. 
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Celtic Languages. See Derivation of Words. 

Chronology ; — on tbe meaning of the word oipm as used in the BabylDnian 
chronology, 85; Raat('$ hypothesis as to iU value, SG; according to Professor 
Wilson tbe ffofjoe a merely mythological period, 87. 
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Medea. 21. 

Coleridge (S. T.>, his nistaken nie of wfHsl at the preterite of mprut, 191. 



D'Abkadie(A.), hb Abysdnian Tocabularics, 94 ; his ate of the word lirn'mmm ftr 
Gmlla incorrect, 96l 

DeriTatioa of words. See OnomatofMna and Letter-change : — deriTxtiaii fioaa pro- 
nominal and prepositional roots, 305 ; Sbemitic, Celtic and Sanscrit nolx, their 
natare, ii. ; ntodem philologsts disagree with the Hindoo grainmaiiaits in de- 
riring proBonns and simple panicles from Tcrfaal rooB, ib. ; tctIk, fcc prolnihly 
derived Iram the paitides, SOS; examples from the Old-Genaan.iii.: derivaiiaa 
of retlK, ftc fiom a prepoatioa representing the Welsh gf^r, over, npon, 207, 
SOS; conelatiTes of jnar in other Indo-European lang«iget,20S; d e iitati ies i»- 
volriag die idcn of covering, warning oC «>tching. endnrance, &c,SM; iinwing, 
taioing, twisting, cormpting, frc, 310 ; fiaar probablv- a compaiative and tfcav- 
fiire not a simple word, 311; words inctoding the Gaefic p r e p o siti on <v (over) 
ahoaoid in the Indo-Enropean languages and express the same iiiwmIiij mean- 
ings as the derivatiTes of fwar, ii. : derivatives of fwmr and its miielil ivea ia 
the Webh, the SLitocuc, and tlie ^ -■"'•»j 313 ; derivatives wUd have beem 
aftcted by diJKrent ktterwchaages, 214. 



Doivattoo of En^sh words, 1 : derivatiaa of Ctld-Harim^. alondi, 2 : 
•K«BAT,%f«nd.5: aMm*p,6; iaetgammtm 177; In s , iwxt, pc Jigrnr, i 
kaektimir, tmrmitk, ITS; ioig t re , jeidmi, imtttr, fit, iadgier, 179; ptwtg, 237; 
irr-mkre, 27S. 



Dcrivatian of rpod^vftrot^ 217 ; of tvnp, SIS, fti ; en^r may be < 

wiA rpi, certainly mt wid xwkk, S6S ; Ac root of JE^afSu pnibaHj the same 
as that of a7vas, 07101, &&, aarrr, soactet, Scc^ tS9. 

I>eTiT3tiaa of the Latin words caira, 349 ; firt. tors, art. mens, gfm, S30 ; piii<njii, 
•Amira, 3JI ; nmtul, t.*%l, f tmnl , prmttr, lacntmm, famt, ipmi^ afwnms, raa^ 
353 ; /as, fis, 3»4 ; s^eaaas, i^raam, 335. 

Dialect. SrrFiigtnli ilriirm snd ^^irrThmnhrHn lifilrrt ■ — itfiirm nsmri afly laa 
gaagca,II9; the older ifialccts dte more perfect in their fianas, ISO ; what tarn- 
Itiratrt a Bmg tangnage, ii. ; cfimate a probable agent in proJnring dialcili, 
122 ; m w inriinrerT geaeraSy affect brood vowels ami gattoial coocaaaats 1S3. 

Digamaaa, w ai wrii i w s lepeaeated hij j at 3, 334. 

Dindoif (W.), his rcjeetioa of the distich in Earip. Tra. v. C74 eoasidercd, SISL 

f*tiTh hngTagr- — Qst of works iCoatiating the Itedi provincial dialrm^lM. 



E. 

ElSpsts, meaning of ciiie mm, C; effipsiaof the verb inEsg&idt syntax, Bl; of dm 
copula when dw pcei&ate prceedea Ae sabject, 7 : KStoa'sase of thu iGam,ilL; 
copuJa omitted in other raifir, i6.; ia dLsmies introduced by die co^jaactaiB a»- 
polative, S ; verb sabstantiTe and indetenninace pnxnian omitted, (tierr an) 
Jiria <f /bna, ih, ; in&iinve of verb sobetantive ■—?"—' afier the verbs db (Da 
cause;, kmm, hear, fisar, &c., 9 ; cases of ellipss wbere the anxfOarKS calBr 
ineo combinaooa with the verb, t& ; ham miicted in the past tense inltnitfve aad 
aba afier aajr, can. milL, AalL, ^c, / wsaU ' luati) ta daiu, i*t. &C., ib. : Shaka- 
i pea re's ose of this idiom, 10 ; sopptemencary verb ooutsed after tha aaziSmiei^ 
id. ; verb omitBed when the act is referred m or suggested in the wiitrinr, II ; 
eU^ais of the verb ga aAsr miU, tbaUr &c_ ii. ; of &a« after mUl, IS ; aAer 

i^ ^ ii ii, whijfc rfx. wjfc ■« n«»tiTT..r< itfti-r rit» jniilij>i»«, a. ■ 

ga in cases whete diere ia m asiiliarv, 13 ; 
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hoDie, prepare thee for France, Sec, ii. ; ellipsis of Lhe verb tap, though tbere be 
no auxiliary, ib. ; Milton's use of this idiom, t/j. ; change fron) tKe Srstt to the 
ihirtl perscn without the introdiictorjr phraae "he wid," (A. ; cotnmoii in tlie 
Old-Eriglisii, in clauses introducodby fflwrf or oe, H; in similar constmctipna. the 
verb ask omitted, ib. ; the piirases ta see if, to Ifmts lohether, &c, omitted in the 
clause explaioing the motive, ib. 

Engli!ih dialects. See Northumbrian ttidccc ; — the eetticra in our Midland and 
Eastern counties descended from the Angli ofTEicitus, IS ; monuuients of thciF 
early language, 16; the Psslter, Vesp. 1, ib. ; points in which the dialect of the 
Psalter differa from ordindry Anglo-Saxon, 17 ; the Durham Bible and the 
Durham Ritual, ii. ; particiilsTs in which the dialect of these MSS. differs from 
that of the Pjsalter, 18 r posiibly the dialect of the first may be Northumbriaii 
and that of the Piiailer MerciEin, ib, \ the Ruahworth Gospels show an admixture 
of West.Saxon furros, ib. ; spedniena of theRusliworth and of the HattonGoipels, 
19; the nortUerti MSS. of the fourteenth century exliiUit a marked change of 
dialect, 77 ; in whu tliis change conaista,?^, ; partly in the introduction of Norse 
terms, 78; the inscription irj Aldburgh church, i!>.; names of Yorkshire pro- 
prietors in Donieaday generally Norae, lA. ; in the "Cursor Mundi"and the 
" Metrical Psalter " Norse words and phrases common, 79 ; many Northumbrian 
MSS. claimed as Scotch, SO ; extract from the " Metrical Psalter," ift., and from 
the old version of the York Mysteries, ib. 

English etymology. See Etymology and English Verb. 

Engliah syntax. See Ellipeis : — on the use of the collective noun, €9 ; Anglo-Saxon 
tvOuns conveying an aggregate meaning generally neuter, ib. ; Anglo-Saxon neu- 
ters generally the snme in the singular and plural numbers, ib., and via^ have 
been originally collective nounSi, ib, ; how, upon such liypolheEis, the individual 
was indicated, ib.; how indicated in Welsh under simitar circumstances, ib.; 
eoilective noun? which now require the definite article take no article iti 
the 01d-Erigli,5h, ih, ; singular substantives often Used in a collective sense, 
and construed with plural verbs and adjectives in Angki-Saxon poetry, SO; 
Grimm misled by his ignorance of Uiis idiom, ib, ; collective noun joined to a 
plpral i-iii^s and /might, 71 ; u&ed with a genitive plural or with one of the 
possessive prunouns our, their, Sit., their bteiist,St.t., ib.\ with oumernlsj/our(fe» 
foot, ib, i or viith the adjectives mmii/, divers, &c., inaity barouii, 72 ; the numeral 
and its noun treated as if they constituted a compound, nn tuo Jfr, 73 ; the noun, 
sometimes plural, a nineteen yean, ib. ; abstract tiouns used as collectives, ib. ; 
corporate bodies Indicated by the name of their patron, ik; a race by that of 
theii country, ib. ; these collective nouns ogree with nouns and verbs of different 
numbers, 74; difficult in some caies to distinguish between a collective and a 
plural noun, ib.; traces of the old neuter declension in tlie Old-English, ib, ; the 
Old-English nlfrre, tiede, es.it may be northern plurab, 75 ; the participial nouns 
in Uif peculiarly apt to talte a collective meaning, lit. ; hence probably the 
Anglo-Saxon plural3_/ri/HfJ, ^yfid, ib. ; Old-Buglish collectives iu tid, 76. 

Verbs,subGtantive and auxiliary, 223 ; verb substantive, its plural rormis, ib. ; the 
verb be used to express future time, ib. ; u'orjre, 934 ; an infinitive following the 
verb substantive indicates obligation, ib. ; the f^erund formerly used forthi^ |tur- 
pose and sometimes with apasdvc signijicatiafi, ib. ; the idiom ke ii to blame, 223 ; 
the uninSccted verb is followed by an infinitive denotes future time, /'ji«^,&c.,i6.; 
the idioms I'ni go, Ihou'st lieur 336 ; To formerly preceded the gerund, and at a 
later period the present infinitive, 227 ; even after the auxiliary verbs, Ihou luaiit 
to stande, &c,, ib. ; ihaU, its original meaning, 2SS ; u-ied to eitpress future time, 
(6. ; iuiil u^d for the like purpose, ib, ; modern Use of these verbs as auxiliaries, 
ib.; construction of kt with n noun M object followed by an infinitive, 22S j 
amission of the indeterminate pronoun after Ut, let bongy mt, &.<:,, ib.; con- 
struction of rfo (to cause) with an accusativG and infinitive, 230 j the indeter- 
minate pronoun omitted after do, i thali do (them) beti^ the, 231 ; do a^ a mere 
auxiliary, ib, ; generally denotes emphasis, ib,; in Dorsetitliire denotes a coiu 
tinning action, ib. ; the preterites of gin ijied ns mete auxiliaries, he gaa rfir. 
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tlietf can l/fgyii, &<^'i >''•: idicmii) bccime to be, eamt ta be, S32 ; preterite olcsmt 
used Ha an auiiliarj', he torn gou, lb. 
English verb, itsordinaty InileltiDns, 341; Old-Cnglish verbs expresGing present time 
follow three schemes of infleiiiDn, ih. ; llie preMut indicalive iccoiding to the fir&t 
or i eonjuggtluTi, ib.; according to the aecond, 2-12: occordln^ to the third, 243 j 
eKampleoof Chesut>jU[icCivc,i£. ; of the imperative, 24 4; the i form of the infiititive 
tlill lingers in our w«iitcm dialects, it>., but is now only u^ed abscliilely, S4S; the 
gerund, lf>- ; the present participle in emle or ing, ib. ; thcOld'English forms cem^, 
Jaly,lielp^, Sec. analogous Co the hntiafiri, vutt, est, Etc., and li> Sanscrit verba of 
the second cQTijugotiot],34G ; verbs beion^ng to the t cottjugation answer to Greek 
circumflex verbs nnd to Sanicrit verbs oi'the fourth and tenth conjugations, ib,; 
exam|vleB where the correlative verba folloiv the correspnnding conjugaciona in 
other lang^uagcs, ib. ; foreign verba vrhich were imroditced during the 0!d- 
Englieh period generally foilon-ed the ■ conjugatiuii, ih, ; preterite of verba 
whose pa«tt participle ended in rj, ib. ; when the present fallowed the i iitflevions, 
the preterite ond past participles took the ettdin^s edr, ed, ib. ; in other cases, 
lie, li, ib. ■ preterite of verbs whose pa<t participle ended in ri, 247 ; sometimes 
changed its vowel in the plural, ib, ; took >■ as the InSexioti of the second persoti 
singular, HS. 

Anotnalies of tiie English verb arising from the letter-changcsj 189; verbs 
ending in d or t furmed the tliird person singular in I, sunt for si'iiilelh, ib. ; so 
also verbs ending with a sibilant, ritt for risilh, 19! ; the nature of this inflexion 
mistaken by Coleridge, Spenter, and several of our older writers, iL ; verbs 
ending in if or t^ often dropped the Anal letter in the second person singular of 
the present, Mi ; the forma dht, wosl, shast, Sic, ib.; verbs ending in d and 
forniing preterite and pa&t participle iti de, d, did not generally double the d, 
nude, send, 191 ; la name tlialects »'hen the verbal biise ended in f^ lit, u, id, rd, 
nd, the preterite and past participle took the endings le, i, instead oTde,d, IBS ; 
in certain nurthern dialects they took these endings in aff cases, /A. ; attempt (o 
account for these peculiar endings, IQG ; verbs which farmed their past ^mrticiple 
in at often subatituied e for en in the Old-Eiigltsh, ib. ; the forms sext (see'st) 
and Itt^t (ly'st), 199; the prcteritea shright shrieked, roiight reached, 4e., 200 ; 
verbs forrnrng the past participle in u and ending in Id, nd, sometimes changed 
the 4 10 i in the preterite, leithuull (withheld), t^. ; verbs ending in f changed 
/ to # before An infleitioM ctpening with & vowel, 201 ; verbs ending in th soroe- 
tlmes changed Ik to il in the- preterite and participle, ib. ; perinucation of s to r 
in rhe preterite and past participle, 202 ; of/ to b in the present tense, ib. ; verbs 
ending in ^- or « often dropped those letters, mas for makes, 303 ; kilhe, graithr, 
&c., absorb the Ik in the preterite, kidde, graidt, 3(11. 

Essential anomalies in the structure of the English verb, 149 ; the anomnloui 
verbs according to Ten Kate's cla^silieation, ib.; the present in its mflexianx re- 
sembles the preterite of those verbs -which form the past participle in n, ii. i the 
second person singular in some cnses lakea the itiSejion t, 150; the preterite 
generally reaembles the preterite of verbs which form the past participle in d, 
ib, j the verb is used without change of atrticture for both numbers and for all 
the persons, lal; isf, second person singular, 152; the preterite sing. u'ris,t(>cri', 
wai, plur, Kvret), ib. ; ix-ar, sing., ib. ; sing, wai, wart, ttm, 153 ; wmt, secdnd 
pers. sing., a modern form, ib. \ the verbs can, to be able, an, to give, vus*, to be 
obligeil, ib, i their mode of forming the preterite, ih, ; could now represents eourfr, 
the old preterite of can, 154 ; kea the Causative verb corresponding to eati, ib. ; 
begovth the northern preterite of begin, 156 ; the verba may, to be able, ow, to be 
obliged by duly, dow, to prosper, 15S, form their preterite by adding the suffix 
de, ib. ; the northern form deih (for dow) used as a preterite, ifr. ; tntr sometimes 
used as a preterile, 159; the verbs woi, to know, mot, to be obliged, ib,, form 
their preterite iu ile, ib. ; the verb wici manufactured by our modern editors 
and lexicogmpheri from wisle the preterite of wot, IttO; moi somclimea used by 
northerit writers as a preterite, ISl ; the verbs dar and iliarf, to need, ib. ; sin- 
gular confusion between the verbs ijar and t/iar, 162; sliatt changed its VoWei 
in the plural tiil a very late period, 163 ; the anomalous verbs often used tlieir 
preterite with a present signification — the reaspii, ib. ; the verb will took in th* 
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indicative ihe inflexions of the subjunctive, 164 ; In ^mae dialecU hud its radicul 
vowel hraad, pres. sing, wole, vioH, Wale, pret. malile, ib.; in others narrow, 
pres. wille, prct. wilde, ih. ', now dikes cbe tmrruw vowel in the picaent and the 
bioad in the preterite tui/f, would, aj in the Atlglu-SilXbli, ib. 

EtlinogrEipJij' of Africa. See Abyssinia : — current notion:! m lo the aSinities of tlie 
Africim langunges, 219 i Aik'lung and Pricliard reeognise only the more definite 
groups, ib, ; materialn which have been collected relative to Arrican etlmolog-y, 
220; the equator iin important lifiu of demarcation, 221. 

Ethnography cf North America : — no American language isolated from the 
others, I'il ; their nffinitiea shown by their vocahularies aa ncit hs hy their 
grammar, ih. ; the groups of languages called Athabascan and Kolooch and moat 
of those spoken in Oregon and Califurtiia connected with the Esquimaux, it. ; 
short vocabulary of the Ahnenin, 32; of the BlackFoot, 34; its affinities more 
with the Algonkin tonj^nes than with those of other recngniied groups, ilt, ; nu- 
merals of Filz-Hugh Sound, 3S ; vocahuUriea of the Crow and Mandan lan- 
guages, ib. ; both languagea appear to tie Sioux, ili. ; the Mandan vompared 
with the Minetarc and other Indian dialects, 3P ; comparative vocabularies of the 
Pawnee and Riccaree, 42 ; the Caddo related (o the Iroquois languages, 44 i 
affinities of the Natchez, iK; of the New Californian tongues, 47 ; the Sacks and 
Foxes belong to the Algonkin stock, 4M ; the language of the loway Indians 
connected with (hat of the SiouK, Otloes, &c,, ib. 

Etymology, See Derivation ; — the final ci of the Kngtish weak perfect answers to 
the Anglo-Saxon lie and Gothic </erf, 50 ; Gritnrn's hypothesis that tied is a 
perfect of reduplication, and resembles the English auxitiary did, 51 ; the pre- 
terite did not furnicd on the principle of the weak perfects, i&. ; probably atnong 
the oldest of the strongs perfects, S3. 

Perfbet£ of reduplication cotumon in the Gothic, 52 ; Anglo-Saxon hfhi, ib. ; 
English did tompi.u'ed with Che Latin dedi, ib. ; their identity maintained, 53 ; 
Jilnglliili da acid Latin dare probably the saiiiG word, as appears from the Latin 
<?oitipoundi> abdere, perdere, &c. and the English compounds dim, duff, &c., £4. 

Euripides: — on the critical arrangement of Ihe teit of the Medea, 21 ; Elmsley's 
correction of v. 3ia considered, ib. ; in ». Sfi'l eytfUaTo may perhaps be u 
corruption for ejfivaTo, 92 ; the paiiaage at verse 21 G noticed, 23 ; the parallel 
passege in Enniuijan imitation and not ji translation of Euripides, ib, ; correction 
euggejited, 25 ; the passage at v. 529 considered, 26 ; tiie passage at v, T33, 27 ; 
reading adopted hy Porioti, 28 ; correction suggested, 29 ; the pasaage (Tro, 674) 
considered, 919. 



Finnish tongues, connected with the Indo-European family, 180 ; the inflexions of 
the preterite of the Lnp;iisli verb, ISl ; Lappish pronouns, peraotial and posses- 
sive, 132; formation of the pitsiive verb in Lappish, 1S3; tlie uumeralsj itt. ; 
case-endings of nouns, i/i. ; formation oi the superlative acL'ording ta Indo- 
European analogies, l{i!i; negative prefix of adjectives, 184; present tense of 
the Finnish verb, 185 ; tin; gerund rescniblea the old Greek inlinilive, it. ; Fin- 
nish pronouns, personal, denmni^trative, and interrogative, 1S5 ; Finnish nu- 
merals, ISli : the distributives, lA, ; certain Finnish words compared with their 
synonyms in different Indo-European languages, )Si7. 

Friesish language : — list of works illustrating; the Friesiah lan^age, 1S6. 



O, 

Garnett (Rev. R.) on the langnages and dialects of the Brttiih IslandB, 15, 77 ; on 
the origin and import of the getiictve case, 165: on the derivation of words from 
pronominal and prepositional roat,s 205 ; on certain initial changes in the Indo^ 
European languages, 2lI3, S57 ; ort the relative import of language, 275. 
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Genitive case: — its origin and import, 165 ; Sctilegel's tlieory witli respect to tlie 
case-endings, ift. ; Bopp regards them as pronouns or pronominar roots, 166; 
the Sanscrit genitival ending aya probably the same word as the Vedic pronoun 
tya, ib. ; modes of expressing the genitival relation in the Shemitic languages, 
ib, ; the Samaritan d, Etbiopic za, and the Amharic ya, at the same time relative 
pronouns and signs of the genitive, 1 67 ; the sign of the genitive and the relative 
pronoun resemble each other in the Coptic, ib., and are identical in the Galla 
and the Yoraba, 168 ; the sign of the genitive agrees with the relative or demon- 
strative pronoun in many of the Polynesian languages, ih. ; in certain Indian 
dialects the genitive ends in hS, kl, or ke, according to the gender of the govern- 
ing noun, 169 ; the possessive adjective of the Slavonic and the definite adjective 
of the Lithuanian and Gothic probably formed by affixing a demonstrative pro- 
noun, ti.; the Syriac, Ethiopic, &c. prefix a relative, t&. ; in the Afghan the 
genitival prefix da a demonstrative pronoun, 170 ; sign of the genitive identical 
with the relative in the Tartarian dialects, Chinese, &c., 171. 

The construct form of the Shemitic, 172; of the Albanian, Persian> and 
Fehlevi, ib. ; the genitive establishes the same relation between words that the 
relative does between clauses, ib. ; examples of the difierent constructions above 
noticed, 173. 

Greek language. See ^schylus, Euripides, Derivation, &c : — misapplication of 
Homeric terms by Attic writers, 57 ; of the word TrpoOeXu/iros by Aristophanes, 
Sy ; its real meaning, 60 ; use of SuuktiXos by yEschylus (Euro. 789), 64 ; the 
word probably formed on a false analogy, ib. ; use of eicqrt by iEschylus, Eu- 
ripides, &c., 65 ; of idrqrt by ^schylus, 66 ; Mr. Linwood's interpretation of 
ISrijTi, ib.i vtiXiirovs (CEd. Col. 349) probably written for vqXiiros, 67 ; use of 
ir6poi as a synonym of TTopeiaeie (CEd. Col. 1458), 267 ; use of a2[<ii instead of 
the middle form UZoiiat (CEd. Col. 134), 269 ; use of u^o/tai (CEd. Tyr. 157) 
peculiar, 270 ; eKupa used by iEschylus as though it were the plural of 'e\<ap, 
272; the Homeric eXiapa, 271; the use of^wt in the sense of husband not 
Homeric, 273. 

In neuters of the third declension the vowel of the final syllable of the crude 
noun is short, 272 ; some apparent exceptions produced by contraction, ib. ; 
other exceptions probably Attic forms, ib. ; the exception trrali, OTairiis con- 
sidered, ib. 

Grimm (J.), his mistake as to the discarding of the plural ending as, in the case of 
nouns belonging to " the first strong declension," 70 ; in the case of nouns 
ending in eh, 72. 

Guest (E.) on the ellipsis of the verb in English syntax, 6 ; on the use of the col- 
lective noun in English syntax, 69 ; on the anomalous verbs of the English lan- 
guage, 169 ; on the anomalies of the English verb arising from the letter-changes, 
1 89 ; on English verbs substantive and auxiliary, 223 ; on the ordinary inflexions 
of the English verb, 241. 



J. 
Jamieson (J.), his derivation of the word lee-shore considered, 278. 



K. 
Kemble (J. M.) on the North-Anglian dialect, 119, 131. 

Key (T. H.) on the English verb do and the Latin da-re, and on the formation of 
tile English weak perfects, 50 ; on the relations which exist between the verbs 
alter and andare, 143; the Lapp and Finn tongues not unconnected with the 
Indo-European family, 180 ; on the origin of certain Latin words, 249. 
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L. 

LnnguHge, Its relative import, 275 : namea of materinl objccu descriptive epitheti, 
id.; tliiufa known by their accidents, not in their cadence, 276 ; tio words in 
iheir origin concrete, ib. ; numes either sulijectiTe or objective, 27? ; Uetice de- 
rivativ'es of the same word often bear opposite significationB — examples, i6. ; the 
phrase lee~ihore considered, SI'S ; names of the cardinal points of the compass 
generally equivalent to be/ore, behind, fe/l, right, 2TB ; in different lan^iages 
interchange with each other, ib. 

Lutham (El. G.), miscellaneous contributions to the ethnography of North America, 
31 ; on the meuning of the word aapo^, 35 ; bibtiogrephicaL notice of the works 
on the proviiicialistiia of Holland and Priesland, 12^; contdbutionti to theetudy 
of the bnguagea Df Africa, 317. 

Letter-change: — the initial ktter-changea of the Indo-European languages, 233 ; 
in some cases an acLua] substitution of a gnctural for s. labia], &c., in othera the 
guttural, labiat, &c. the repre«eiita1ive of a complex sound, ift.; the digamma 
sometimes had the power of a double consonant und probably a complex sound, 
234 ; represented by the Welsh gw, which occasionally becomes g or li, ib. ; the 
digamma sometimes becumes y or ^, ii. ; the fortns yolvos for oTf os, y tapes for 
eap and ypivos, a shield, S85 ; the ^olic forms /3^dfoi> and 0pi^a, 236; 
Bffiotian form fiavA tor yvvi}, ib. ; the Elean fpdrpa for piyrpec, yf/pAs speech, 
(SpdyXos, afrog, fepKos an enclosure, 337 ; derivation of the English wordjsefmjr 
ib. ; list of words which take the digaintna or its suhsticuies, 23S ; results which 
follow from the hypothesis of an original coniple* suuiid, ih. ; mutation of the 
initial; «/ to uh, S3!). 

A connexion traced betv»ecn the verbs wunt and go, and fia and nller, by means 
of the letter-changes, HH ; aller identical with midare, which may be connected 
with vndo, 144; g^ probably connected ytWh vado, 145 i origin of the verb ta 
uialh, 14t). 



Maiden (H.) on mistakes ict the use of obsolete Oreek nOrds hy Attic writerjp 57, 
265. 

Members elected, 31, S7, 17, 109, 131, 177, 189, 257, 275. 



Northumbrian Dialect: — -this dialect supplies important links in the history O'fthe 
Teutonic languages, 133 ; its monuments are supplied by MSS. and by inscriptions 
un stones and coins, 131; the fragment of Ctedmon and the Durham Gospels 
and Flitual, ib. ; the Psalter, Ve^p, A. 1, 125 ; the difference between the dialect of 
the Gospel and that of the Psalter probably owing to Norse influence, 127. 

The vowel system of the Northumbrian dialect, 131 ; the Low.Gertnatl 
dialects bound together by their peculiar system of consonants, 133 ; the Mieso- 
Cothic on the whole a Low-Dutch dialect, ib. ; the dwellers in the Sette and 
Quindeci communes a High-Dutch race, 133 ; the three short and the seven long 
vowels of the MEe^o^Gothic, 134; the i and u of the M^so-Gothic sometimes 
represented by the e and a of the Inter dialects, l.']j ; the e sometimes repr^ 
sented by the Angla.Saxon ea and the short u by eUf ib. ; vowels at the end of 
a word, how affected in Angla- Saxon, lilG ; the vowels, how affected by the vowel 
of the succeeding syllable, ib, ; Micso-Gothic vowels and their Angle-Saxon equi- 
valents, 13S; the Northumbrian vowels in some respects hold a middle place 
between the older forms and those of the West-Saxon, 139; the Northumbrian 
vowel* and their West-Saxon equivalents, ib. 
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O. 

Onomatopcei* the probable origio of language, 109 ; animal* named ftom their 
peculiar fry, 110; the oaine of Hottentot whence derived, ift. ; crie* of diflRerent 
«i,im«u^ ij,. • inarticulate lound* peculiar to man. 111; notie* arising from the 
cdliaign or fracture of bodies, ib. ; the final letters tenues or nwdiala aa the 
aonnd is sharp or soft, 1 12 ; a 6nal *h represents the noiie of liquids — ■ gnttunl 
as, a, or r, the motion of air— and resonance generally is indicated by as, *^ ng, 
or /, ib. ; vowel broad or narrow as the sound is grave or high, ib. ; narrow 
vowels indicate diminution, 113; final ^ changes to y to denote less intensity of 
action, ib. ; syllable repeated to denote a continuous sound, ib. ; / or r aometiniea 
added (or this purpose, whence the frequentatives' in I, r, 114 ; freqnentatiTeii in 
/, 115; involuntary sounds may represent the feeling under wMdi they ore 
uttered, 1 16, or the accompanying action, 1 17> 

' Oithogts^hy : — the spelling of the words ftrtign, towreign, etUrague, seema to be 
ibundefl on a false notion of their etymology, 57. 

R. 
Rash, Im hypothesis as to the meanini; of the term tarns, 86. 

S. 

Sehlegel (A. W.), his theory with respect to the case-endings and personal termi- 
nations considered, 165. 

Shemitic languages. See Genitive case. 

W. 

Wedgwood (II.), notices of English etymology, 1 ; on onomatopoeia, 109 ; notices 
of English etymology, IT 7. 

Wilson (H. IT.): -the term cixpos <x. used in Rihylonian chronology indirales 
merely a myihulogical period, S7. 
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